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Novelized for THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE with the Permission of 
David Belasco, the Producer and Owner, 
and Leo Ditrichstein, the Adapter. 





Editor's Note: The argument of this strange 
play is that a woman always carries with her, all 
through life, a glorified memory of her first lover 
and sees him always as the hero of her dreams, 
even though she be married to another man. So 
when Frank Marshall's wife, after a jealous quar- 
rel with her husband falls asleep before going 
to a ball, she dreams of her first lover, the Rus- 
sian, Taticheff, and sees him first as a great 
general, then as a famous diplomat, next as a 
noted singer—and finally as a mere tramp: 

but in each case she longs to leave her husband 
and flee with her lover. A large portion of 
the play consists of a dramatization of 
these dreams of Taticheff’s coming back 
im various guises. 













fully. “I'll write you a play,” he 
promised, “if you'll accept one 
with an idea behind it.” 
Earle turned up his nose dismally. “High- 
brow stuff ?” he inquired. “What’s your idea?” 
“It’s about first love,” explained Dover. “This 
first love plays a greater part in a woman’s life 
than people think. Nearly every woman has 
some youthful love affair. The hero of this first 
romance is rarely, if ever, effaced from the wom- 
an’s mind. The vows of eternal love and faith 
she made at their parting, live with her. 
The man who was the recipient of = | 
maintains a subconscious existence in her 
ae — nti gta ’ mind. As she reads of heroic exploits in 
“1 laugh at your law,” 1 Taiichef. “This the papers, he is the hero of them all—and 
oman is mine—was mine—will alwaysbemine. the husband is compared to this creature 
Her heart beat against mine before she knew you of her imagination—to his disadvantage. 
existed. And now make Orin his “She becomes a good wife.” Dover was 
ka tr ae fae hued. laying down his points with emphasis—at five 
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D [ ay. sipped his cocktail thought- 




























































Rival” 


THE PLAY 


Laura 

Hope Crews as 
Louise Marshall, 
and Malcolm Williams as 
Frank Marshall, her husband. 


o'clock there were few to 
stare in the big hotel’s 

café—and measuring 
each sentence carefully. 
“She becomes a good 
wife, but while she darns 
Husband’s socks, she 
thinks—” 

He paused, then pro- 
ceeded slowly and im- 
pressively : 

“And in the silent work- §& 
ings of her imagina- ,/ 
tion, first conscious- "4 
ly, then as the years 
go by, unconsciously, that first 
man who has gone out of her life 
undergoes a process of remodeling and 
improvement until he stands forth as 
her wish and fancy desire him—but 
monstrously out of proportion to the 
real man she knew.” 


RANK MARSHALL and his wife 
entered the café and seated them- 
selves near Earle and Dover. Writ 
large on their faces were the marks of 
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t he 
domestic 
tiff, Even 
her women 
friends conceded 
Louise Marshall’s 
beauty; her calm 
poise, just a sugges- 
tion of matronly dig- 
nity, and the broad 
forehead and wide 
eyes of a dreamer 
all set it off with 
added charm. 
Frank Marshall 
was typical of the 
genus Husband, 
not particularly 
good-looking, his 
hair just graying 
around the tem- 


ples; unimagina- 
tive, practical, 
material— 


a bus y business 
man. “One of the best lawyers in the 
city,” they described him, and described 
him well. 

“I frankly admitted that jealousy 
prompted me to open your letter,” he 
contended stoutly, across the table to 
his wife, when they had been seated, 
“and I begged your pardon.” 
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“Have I ever given you any cause 
to be jealous ?” Louise asked, shortly. 

“A jealous man doesn’t need a 
cause,” retorted her husband, sulkily. 

“How can a man who professes to 
love a woman treat her as you some- 
times treat me?” she demanded. 

“That’s because I never feel sure of 
you,” Marshall blurted out. “I can’t 
explain. If I were young and good- 
looking—I have no illusions about my- 
self. The best I can say is that I ama 
hustler, that I am honest and that I 
love my wife and child. I can’t 
understand to this day what induced 
you to marry me.” 

“T married you,” she reminded him, 
penitent now, putting her hand on his, 
“because I thought you the best, the 
dearest, 
lived.” 

“A sort of a good old slob, eh?” 
grunted Marshall. 

His wife only laughed and squeezed 
his hand. But Marshall had assumed 
an old husbandly role, and he was not 
to be shaken off. 

“Let us speak openly—for once,” he 
persisted. “I work like a dog; I sit up 
nights—I haven’t had more than three 
hours’ sleep since I started negotiations 
for the construction of the St. Peters- 
burg Underground Railway. My eyes 
burn from lack of sleep—yes, and I’m 
going to the Van Ness’ ball to-night. 
Do you think I am going there to hear 
Badini sing? Not much! I’m going 
there to meet the former Russian Prime 
Minister and General Ilitch Buchakoff, 
the military governor of St. Petersburg. 
If I pull this Underground Railway 
deal off, it means a round million dollars 
to me.” 

He crunched a bite of sandwich, then 
rattled on: 

“For whom do I want that million? 
I still smoke ten-cent cigars and eat 
my lunch standing up—when I find 
time to eat at all. / want to be rich for 
your sake! I know I am not a 
romantic hero. I can’t do any of the 
things that make a woman hot and cold 
at the same time. But I can make her 
rich. Of that one million I will make 
two—three—four—ten} That’s my 
way of declaring my love to the woman 
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the kindest man that ever, 








That is my 


who bears my name. 
poetry.” 

Louise was deeply moved. She had 
never heard the material Frank talk 
that way before. There were tears in 
her eyes, and she shielded her face 
with one hand, that Earle and Dover, 
at the opposite table, might not see; 
with the other she reached over and 
squeezed her husband’s hand. 

“That is going to be the anchor to 
hold you to my side,” asserted Marshall 
doggedly. 

“Frank, it doesn’t need that,” Louise 
cried. 

“Perhaps not to-day,” returned her 
husband, gloomily, “but when some- 
body comes along who—whose hair is 
not turning gray, who has charm, man- 
ner and all the things that I lack—some 
one, a stranger, perhaps, who doesn’t 
even know he is coming—it’s like a bad 
dream—it gnaws and gnaws like a bad 
tooth.” 

“You have the tooth and I have the 
pain,” Louise reminded him, almost 
tartly. “What do you want me to do? 
—disfigure myself so no man will look 
at me?” 

“No!—no! It’s all my own fault.” 
His countenance was as somber as a 
storm-cloud. “I should have married my 
stenographer—she would have looked 
up to me. But, there! If you 
hadn’t been so darn good-looking and 
clever I wouldn’t have married you.” 

“Do you regret it?” she asked, 
slowly. 

“At home, when we are alone, you, 
the boy and 1, then everything is well; 
but when we go out, no matter where, 
then I suffer the tortures of the 
damned,” he said. Louise shook her 
head commiseratingly, and he contin- 
ued: ‘When I have to see you stand- 
ing in the glaring light of a ballroom, 
in those infernal clothes the women 
wear nowadays, surrounded by a lot of 
men whose eyes. betray their rotten 
thoughts as they look at you—my blood 
begins to boil, my throat becomes 
parched, and the dreadful fear of los- 
ing you comes over me. . . 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll get over jt some 
day,” he went on boyishly. “Anyhow, 
I’m sorry I’m so irritable—forgive me, 


























dear. . . . And, Louise, of course 
it is absurd, but tell me—could anyore 
—anyone—ever come between us?” 


“No,” she smiled. “No.” 


OUISE’S eyes turned from her 

husband's face to look up at the 
newcomer who had appeared in the 
doorway of the café. He was a tall, 
dark, distinguished-looking man, evi- 
dently a foreigner; there was authority 
in his bearing; an air of romantic mys- 
tery surrounded him. 

Across Louise’s face swept a startled 
expression. Marshall, following her 
eyes with his, saw the stranger catch 
sight of Louise, stop short as if unde- 
cided whether to speak ; but Louise had 
bowed, blushing furiously. Then the 
stranger bowed formally and went to 
his table. 

“You bowed to him—who is he?” de- 
manded Marshall. 

“T met him years ago,” she explained, 
“long before I knew you. I recognized 
his face—but to save my life I can’t 
recollect his name.”’ 

Marshall searched through his mem- 
ory for the face—and found it, “in 
effigy,” he said. He had found a pic- 
ture of herself and the stranger in 
tennis clothes in his wife’s writing- 
desk. His jealous suspicions were 
aroused to the very utmost; when the 
stranger sent his tomatoes back with the 
instruction that the chef be ordered to 
skin them, Marshall’s legal mind seized 
the order as a clue. : 

“Just try to remember,” he urged his 
wife, “which one of the young men who 
frequented your parents’ home liked his 
tomatoes skinned. Things like that,” 
he hinted, darkly, “shouldn’t be easily 
forgotten.” . : 

“It happened,” she informed him 
sweetly, “that tomatoes were always 
served skinned at my mother’s table.” 

“Ah-h,” breathed Marshall. “I see 
—that’s where he got the habit of hav- 
ing his served skinned. That proves 
he was a frequent visitor. . . . You 
had your picture taken with a man who 
eats his tomatoes skinned—a habit ac- 
quired at your mother’s table. He 
comes in here, bows; you are con- 
fused—yet you pretend you do not 
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know his name. That proves that there 
was a greater intimacy between you and 
that man than you care to admit. He 
hasn’t taken his eyes off you since he 
came into this room. There are volumes 
in his glances.” : 

Louise was in despair; her only 
thought was escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. She pleaded that she must hasten 
home. 

“All right,” said her husband. “Now 
give Tootsie a nice, gracious bow as you 
go out.” 

He walked out behind her to observe 
the effect of her bow. 


II 
RANK MARSHALL was still ex- 


uding suspicions and questions 
when they reached their home and en- 
tered the living-room, where a sleepy- 
eyed maid was turning on the lights. 

“You said you didn’t know the man’s 
name when / know—and you know— 
that you do,” he accused. 

“I know nothing of the kind,” re- 
torted Louise haughtily. “As a gentle- 
man you have no right to question my 
word.” 

“Never mind about a gentleman,” 
rasped the jealous Marshall. “I am a 
husband, not a gentleman.” 

He flopped himself down on the sofa. 
“Louise,” he began, “something I have 
felt vaguely has to-day become a cer- 
tainty—another man has been in your 
life—is still in your thoughts. You 
have done your duty as a wife—but 
there has always been something in our 
intimate life that defied analysis—some- 
thing I could not account for. I felt 
it in your caresses; I felt it in your 
acceptance of mine. You are a good 
woman—you know your duty as a wife, 
and you resigned yourself to it—that 
was all. Now I know why.” 

“Do you think your mind will be at 
rest if you know everything about that 
stranger?” she asked. When her hus- 
band nodded, she proceeded: “Well, 
then—listen: I met that man three 
years before I met you. He was a 
Russian, one of a number of young men 
who came to our house—the foreign 
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correspondent of some importing firm down-town, I be- 
lieve. He had a charming manner—he sang, played 
the piano—and my parents liked to see him 
on account of his social accomplishments. 
I liked him, too,” she said, slowly 
and deliberately, “—-er—rather a 
good deal; and I think he was 
frankly in love with me. He 
had to go back to his 
country for some rea- 
son or other, and I 
have not seen him 
or heard of him 
since. I don’t 
even remem- 
ber his 
name.” 
“You 
don’t 
remem- 
ber?” 


Shes 













her husband asked, non- 
plused, rising to his feet. 
“He loved you, and—hm-m- 


m-m! .. . NowI don't be- 
lieve one word of the whole 
story.” 


“You haven't asked me if he 
kissed me,” she re- “Perk 

: erhaps not 
minded. to-day,” returned 

Marshall stopped as Marshall(Malcolm 
if shot, half afraid to Williams), gloomily— 


stion. “but when somebody 
ask ort = aes 399 he comes along who—whose hair 
d J is not turning gray, who has charm, 
= manner end all the things that I lack — oie 
No, r es pon ded some one—a stranger, perhaps, Who doesn’t ns } 
Louise, going back to even know he is coming. It’s like a bad dream—it gnaws " 
her resigned tone. and gnaws like a bad tooth.” “You have the tooth and I have the pain,” 
Loutse (Laura Hope Crews) reminded him, almost tartly. 
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Husbands have always been most suspicious brutes. 
Marshall, being a lawyer, immediately bethought 
him of the documentary evidence in the 
case. He took the key to his wife’s 
writing-desk, pulled out a packet of 
letters tied with a ribbon, and 
with her assistance found the 
farewell letter from the Rus- 
sian—the letter that his 


“To those we love,” he toasted, 
and she joined. The drink 
went down with one gulp, 
and Taticheff (Leo 
Ditrichstein) smacked 
his lips with the air 
of a connoisseur. 
“That is good 
brandy,” he 
acknow- 


ledged. 
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jealous mind had told him must 
exist. 

“I wasn’t sure that I kept it,” 
said Louise carelessly. 
He turned the letter gingerly in 
his fingers, then, giving way to his 
better impulses, dropped it. “I don’t 
care to read it,” he said. Louise in- 
sisted. Finally he unfolded the letter and 
_ glanced down to the signature. “ ‘Sascha 
~~‘ Taticheff,’” he read. Then, with Louise 

looking over his shoulder, he read aloud: 


—_ “*Dear Miss Louise: 
“My country calls me—I must obey. To-morrow, by.the 
time you will be tearing yourself from the arms of Morpheus, the 
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outlines of the land so dear to me on 
your account will have disappeared in 
the dim distance. Dare I tell you what 
will be in my heart when the shores that 
harbor you will be swallowed up by the 
fog of the morn?” 

“ “Fog of the morn’—slush!” Frank 
laughed. “‘Is that the kind of stuff that 
takes you women in?” he asked his 
wife. 

He read on: 

“With a woman’s intuition, you have 
long guessed what my feelings are, yet 
had it not been for this unforeseen inci- 
dent that takes me away, I doubt that I 
should ever have found the courage to 
tell you. I am going to serve the cause 
of my country. - If I live, J shall return 
to you, perhaps as a soldier covered 
with glory— 

“He and Napoleon,” grinned Mar- 
shall. 

““_or as a statesman; mayhap as an 
artist of great reputation,’ - 

“Well, he isn’t a piker, anyway,” ad- 
mitted Marshall. 

“It may be my fate to fail—but even 
then as a tramp, as driftwood thrown 
upon your shores by the waves of life, 
I shall return. Will you wait for me? 

“Eternally yours, 
“*SASCHA TATICHEFF.’ 


“What crazy loons these foreigners 
are,” remarked Marshall delightedly. 
““A great statesman’ — that fellow 
hasn’t any intelligence at all. ‘A great 
artist—he is a mushpot. Psh-h-h-h! 
Or ‘a great soldier’-—with his tomatoes 
skinned.” 

Louise’s eyes were sparkling with re- 
sentment. They followed the course of 
the letter as Frank flung it to the floor. 

“T am glad you showed me that let- 


ter, dear,” he said joyously. “It has 
cured me.” 
Husbands are queer paradoxes. 


Madly jealous, by his own admissions, 
suspicious of his wife’s every turn, 
painfully, harrowingly aware of his 
own deficiencies, nevertheless Marshall 
forgot himself in the whirl of his busi- 
ness affairs. Suddenly conscious- 
stricken at his behavior, he urged 
Lonise to sleep before time for their 
departure for the ball; and in his 
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clumsy,, blundering man way he sought 
to make amends for his conduct. 

“Badini, the Metropolitan tenor, is 
to receive five thousand dollars to sing 
at the ball,” he reminded her. “I want 
you to enjoy him: and I want you to 
look your prettiest for the Russian 
Prime Minister, and the Russian gen- 
eral, Sergius Ilitch Buchakoff, the fel- 
low who covered the Russian retreat at 
Mukden. I promise never to be jealous 
again. That letter cured me.” 

When he had gone she seated herself 
before the fireplace, picked up Tati- 
cheff’s letter from the floor, and read 
it over in the glow from the coals. 

From upstairs came the sound of a 
piano—the song was “My Hero.” 

She gazed unseeing into the embers. 
In her day-vision, the room rose from 
darkness and changed with dream 
magic into the dimly-lighted ante- 
chamber to the Van Ness’ ballroom. 
An orchestra, far off, was playing a 
romantic Russian strain. 

In her elaborate evening gown, she 
stood at the foot of the stairway, look- 
ing up expectantly: Out of the dimness 
slowly appeared the figure of Taticheff 
in the uniform of a Russian general. 

Gradually the figures and the music 
became clearer. 


~~ OU have really come back?” asked 
Louise, unbelieving. 

“Did your heart not tell you I 
would?” breathed Taticheff. “I had to 
make myself worthy of you,” he de- 
clared fervently. “Did you not feel 
that I still loved you, when our eyes met 
this afternoon in the café? Step by 
step I climbed the ladder of fame, at the 
top of which I beheld your fair form. 
From your white hands I wished to 
receive the laurels; in your beautiful 
arms I desired to rest from the hard- 
ships and horrors of war; for your sake 
I slept on the hard ground; for your 
sake I endured the pangs of hunger and 
thirst.” 

“And he laughed at you,’ 
Louise, with quivering lips. 

Taticheff knelt on the hassock before 
her and took her hand. “My adored 
one,” he whispered. She pressed his 
hand to her heart. “My hero!” She 


? 


whispered 





















laid her head against his shoulder in 
bliss that seemed to reach to the ends 
of the world. 

“My loved one,” the Russian general 
went on in ecstasy, “all is forgotten— 
hardship—glory: they melt into noth- 
ingness in this moment of bliss.” He 





Laura Hope Crews. 


Louise: 


was on his knees before her, his face 
buried in her lap. 

It was upon this scene that Frank 
Marshall entered with an indignant 
cry. Taticheff, in an instant, was tower- 
ing above him with a roared demand 
for an explanation. 

“Who is this gentleman?” he de- 
manded of Louise. 

“My—husband,” she faltered. 

The Russian staggered before the 
blow, then clicked his heels together. 
He was all the soldier now—dominant, 
honorable, noble. 

“T am at your disposal, sir,” he said, 
staccato, to Marshall. He turned to 
Louise, with pain and crushed hope on 
his face. “So all I have done was in 
vain,” he cried. His voice was firm, 
but there was an underlying note of 
despair. 

Louise threw herself back with a 
gesture, as if she wanted all the world 
to know. “No! No! It was not,” she 
cried out. “I am yours—yours with 
my heart, with my body, with my soul.” 
She slipped over to her husband with 
an air of combined hopelessness and 
bravery. “I love him, Frank,” she 
sobbed, “I love him. I have always 
loved him. Oh, you wont know how 
it hurt when you made fun of him: he 
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“My Hero!” 





aie a so suffered for my sake 
and {3§ now he has come to 
claim /-& me.” She turned 
back ji; 4 to Taticheff: “I 
have 79 kept your letter,” 
she gy — WF went on, biliss- 
fully, “lg | @® taking it from her 
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Leo Ditrichstein. 


bosom. “I have kept it all these years, 
hoping—hoping—-hoping—” 

‘““My love, my own,” whispered Tati- 
cheff, passionately. “I wish I had ten 
thousand lives to give for you. Come,” 
—he held his arm for her hand. 

Marshall determinedly—but also in- 
adequately—tried to block their way. 
“If you leave this house with that wom- 
an I'll have the law on you,” he 
howled. 

“T laugh at your law,” scorned Tati- 
cheff. “This woman is mine—was mine 
—will always be mine. Her heart beat 
against mine before she knew you ex- 
isted. My kisses scorched her lips, 
stamping her as my own in spite of your 
law. And now make way,’—drawing 
his sword with a sweep—“or your blood 
on your head.” 

Louise had thrown herself in front 
of her husband, shielding his body with 
hers, when Mrs. Van Ness, their 
hostess, a dominating figure of a social 
dowager, swept in like an accusing 
spirit. Her secretary trotted at her 
heels. Dover and Earle peeped in, but 
their hostess sent them scurrying away. 
There was a universe of interrogation 
in her face; it was Marshall who spoke 
first. 

“That gentleman,” he said simply, 
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indicating Taticheff, and trying to con- 
trol his emotion, “‘has taken it into his 
head to run away with my wife, and as 
I am not sufficiently complaisant about 
it, he has threatened to kill me.” 

“General! General!’ shrilled the 
dqughty dowager. “If this wretched 
affair gets into the papers, I shall be the 
talk of the town. A common brawl 
under my roof!” She stamped her fat 
foot tragically. “There is only one 
thing to do, gentlemen,” she continued, 
leaving no alternative: “You will have 
to go to the ballroom together, arm in 
arm.” 

She glared at them as they hesitated ; 
then they bowed stiffly, and did as she 
directed, walking out with gazes stonily 
ahead. 

“IT wish I could die,” wailed Louise 
to her hostess. 

“Don’t be silly,” returned Mrs. Van 
Ness brutally. “One doesn’t have to 
die of love in these days of quick di- 
vorces. But you might have been a 
little considerate of me and have kept 
that scene for your own boudoir. I do 
hope your husband will have the de- 
cency to let you get a divorce.” She 
stopped short, looking up the stairway. 
‘““Good heavens,” she said, ‘here comes 
the Russian Prime Minister. Oh, dear, 
the greatest statesman of the hour, and 
my most distinguished guest, to witness 
such a scene.” 


ATICHEFF, arrayed in the elab- 

orate uniform of a high Russian 
diplomat, was coming slowly down the 
stairs. When he saw the two ladies, 
he started to draw back. “I regret the 
intrusion,” he began. 

“Not at all,” interrupted Mrs. Van 
Ness, sweetly. “My little friend here 
has been taken suddenly ill.” She 
smiled up brightly at him, and the in- 
spiration came. “I shall leave my little 
patient in your charge, Excellency,” 
she said, as if she were conferring a 
favor. He escorted her to the door and 
then returned, inviting Louise to be 
seated. She did as his gesture sug- 


gested, but never took her eyes off his 
face. He leaned against the newel post 
and stood looking gravely down at 
her. 
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“There was a beautiful woman,” said 
the great statesman, “to whom I prom- 
ised to return. She broke faith with 
me.” 

He had not seemed to recognize her ; 
Louise was piqued. She forced a light- 
ness of tone she did not feel; she tried 
to play the role. of woman of the 
world. 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

“He is the father of her son,” said 
Taticheff bitterly. “It had been the 
dream of my life to be the father of 
that child.” 

“It had been mine,” said Louise 
simply. “I waited and waited—year 
after year, but he—whom I waited for 
—never came.” She ended with a hope- 
less shrug of her shoulders. “I do not 
live; I vegetate. I respect him. I 
think, I dream, I long—but my long- 
ings are not of the flesh. I am a bad 
wife, a bad mother. This other crowds 
the two beings to whom my every 
thought should belong, out of my heart 
and mind.” 

The statesman’s stolidness threat- 
ened to desert him. He held on to him- 
self with an effort. “Do I understand 
you aright?” he demanded. “Mine are 
your thoughts ?” 

She answered him quietly, but her 
voice had a passionate thrill. “I think 
of you in my day-dreams—I think of 
you at night. I thought of you when I 
gave birth to my child. I think of you 
when I hear music. You are the one 
who lives in my heart—to you belongs 
every beat. For you I live, through 
you comes all my happiness—now and 
in_ all eternity.” 

He was no longer a statesman; he 
was a man, a lover. His stolidness and 
gravity left him; his face lighted with 
love; he spoke rapidly and _passion- 
ately as he moved to her. “I thought 
I had come too late,” he breathed. 
“But I came because I love you to- 
day as I loved you the day I wrote that 
letter ten years ago.” He was beside 
her, breathing his words into her ear. 
“Are you happy, now that you have 
torn my secret from me?” 

“Tt was no secret to me,” said Louise 
softly. “I knew that neither time nor 
space could efface my memory from 























your heart—as little as marriage or 
motherhood could efface yours from 
mine.” 

“You are right,” he returned. “You 
are right. ejoice, you beautiful 
woman with the sapphire eyes, the ruby 
lips, the pearly teeth—you have torn 
the mask of indifference from my face: 
you are a thousand times right. It does 
feel good to be human once more. For 
years my lips had to smile when my 
heart was bursting with grief. I had to 
fawn where I hated, seem indifferent 
when joy was overpowering me, be- 
cause in the game I was playing, you 
were the stake. Nobody guessed what 
was going on behind this calm face de- 
void of all expression; nobody sus- 
pected that under this diamond star an 
aching heart was dying of longing for 
a little girl in another part of the 
world.” 

“For every pang you suffered, I 
suffered a thousand,” Louise reminded 
him softly. 

“Armies marched,” he went on; 
“wives became widows, and children 
orphans; emperors and kings spent 
nights of sorrow in their rain-beaten 
tents on the field of battle. The map of 
Europe was changed; billions went up 
in smoke and millions died. History 
will say they died for their country, 
but,’—he dropped his voice to a whis- 
per—‘“they had to give their lives be- 
cause a poor clerk wanted to prove to 
a little girl far away that he loved her. 
Yet it was all in vain—because the little 
girl lacked faith.” His face was 
masked in stolidity again. “And now, 
Madame,” he-said, crossing the room 
from her, “the hour of parting has 
come.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked 
fearfully. 

“Back to my solitude to ponder on 
the frailty of woman,” he replied 
coldly. 

She was before him in a flash. “Take 
me with you,” she-pleaded. “Nothing 
is impossible if you really love me.” 
She smiled and went up more closely 
to him. “You are aching to take 
me into your arms,” she whispered, 
looking deep into his eyes. “You 
have only one wish—to have me 
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get a divorce from my husband. Your 
one desire is to show me to the kings 
and emperors you hold under your 
thumb, and then to rest in my arms 
from the cares and the worries they 
give you. Say you do,” she ended, im- 
ploringly. 

Taticheff ‘flung his arms about her 
with a broken, happy cry. “Louise!” 
he whispered. She heaved a deep sigh 
and let her head fall on his breast. 
After a moment, Taticheff took out his 
watch and gazed at it silently for a 
moment, 

“To-day is the second of January,” 
he said, calculating rapidly. “On the 
morning of May fifth you will be di- 
vorced. I will have taken you to Russia 
with me. On the afternoon of May 
fifth you will be joined to me at three 
o’clock by the Metropolitan of Moscow 
in the church of St. Sophia. The Grand 
Duke Ossip Fedorovich and the Grand 
Duchess Olga Alexandrovna will be 
our witnesses.” 

There came an interruption that 
would have struck terror to the heart of 
the average man—but not to Taticheff’s. 
Frank Marshall stepped out of the dim- 
ness where he had been listening. 

“You have calculated it all to a 
nicety,” he said approvingly. 

Taticheff showed not the slightest 
surprise or emotion. 

“And where do I figure in your cal- 
culations ?” asked the husband. 

“You, Monsieur? You do not figure 
at all.” 

“And you think I will fold my hands 
and look on while you steal my wife?” 

“T cannot steal from you what you 
never possessed,” explained the states- 
man coldly. “However, I would in- 
clude you in my calculations. If you 
like, I will meet you with my seconds 
at dawn to-morrow at any place you 
designate. On second thought, this 
procedure is really more convenient— 
it saves the tedium of a long wait for a 
divorce. I will meet you at six o’clock 
—at six-fifteen I will have killed you.” 

“And at six-thirty,” remarked Mar- 
shall, addressing his wife, “you can be- 
gin to teach your son to say ‘Father’ to 
the murderer of your husband.” 

“Tut! Tut!”’—from Taticheff. “Do 
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“So you have kept your promise— you return 
as an artist of world renown,” said Louise 
(Laura Hope Crews). ... From the 
ballroom came thunders of applause. 
It had been announced that Badini 
would sing. ‘“‘Badini,” she said, 
“it is a beautiful name. It will 
be mine?” —in ecstasy. ““Then 
you are going to take me 
with you? .. . Together 
we will conquer the 
world.” 


secretary, upon 

the Marshalls 
™ in the ante- 
room. 
Badini 





































not let him up- 

set you. His 

son shall call 

me Uncle. And 

now, my sweet 

bride, I leave 
you to make 
adieus to this 
gentleman whose 
widow you will 
be to-morrow.” He 
took out his watch 
and pointed to it. 
“In fifteen min- 
utes,” he said to 
Louise, “I will car- 
ry you away.” And 
in another moment 
he was gone. 


S her secre- 
eS Fes 
trembling- 
ly ex- 
plained 
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was in his Pagliacci 
costume, with an 
overcoat thrown 
over it. “Non can- 
tero,’ he worried, 
sitting on the stairs, 
taking his pitch- 
to Mrs. Van Ness, Badini re- pipe from his 
fused to sing. That great artist had pocket and run- 
forgotten about the concert, and at ning a scale. a 
eight o’clock had eaten a monstrous Frightened, 
mess of macaroni, resulting in indiges- thé secretary ap- 
tion. Mrs. Van Ness’ check for five pealed to 
thousand dollars, he had; but still he Marshall 
refused to sing. The guests were wait- to carry the 
ing ; the ballroom had been cleared; the sad news to 
orchestra was in readiness. Mrs. Van Ness. 
It was-the indigestive, macaroni-filled And Marshall, ex- 
Badini who strode in, followed by the acting a promise 
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from his wife to remain with Badini 
and the secretary until he returned, 
hastened away to:his hostess. 

Louise had not taken her eyes from 
Badini’s face. He was Taticheff. 

“No me can sing,” spluttered the 
tenor. ‘“Me.gotta da spaghetti and for- 
maggio ina ma throat.” He searched 
his pockets, found Mrs. Van Ness’ 
check, crumpled it up and threw 
it at the secretary’s feet. He _ a 
began to hum. ' 

“Mrs. Marshall,” 
appealed the secre- 
tary to Louise, 
“wont you 
speak to Si- 
gnor Badini? 
One word 
from your 
lips may 
cause 






“There was a 
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him to change his mind and sing for 
us after all.” 

Louise smiled sweetly. “Signor Ba- 
dini,” she pled, “you'll not deprive us of 
the pleasure of hearing you?” 

Badini looked up at her with a start, 


“You have really come back?” asked Louise (Laura 
Hope Crews), unbelieving. “Did your heart not tell 
you I would?” breathed Taticheff (Leo Ditrichstein). . 
“Did you not feel that I still 
ed you when our eyes 

met this afternoon in 
the café?” 


stared 
at her for 
a moment, 
and then broke 
into a torrent of 














beautiful wom- 
an,” said the 
great statesman, 
“to whom I 
promised to re- 
turn. She broke 
faith with me.” 
“How do you 
know?” she 
asked. “He is 
the father of her 
son,” said T'ati- 
cheff, bitterly. 
*‘It had been the 
dream of my 
life to be the 
father of that 
child.” “Tt 
had been 


mine,” said Louise, simply. 









words. ‘Cielo,’ he 
cried. “Posso credere gli occhi?—Luigia! La 
desirata—you wish it—me sing!” He knelt be- 
fore her; the secretary, in a transport of joy, 
ran off to break the glad tidings to his mis- 


tress. mie 
“The Duchessa di Naviski,” went on 
Taticheff, “—-she wish to marry me—ma—me 


say no, dis heart belong to Luigia. That is why 
I come to sing here for only five thousand dol- 
lari. You no here—me no sing for less than 
ten thousan’.” 

“So you kept your promise—you return ag 
an artist of world renown,” said Louise. 

“Oh, but luce di mi anima!” exclaimed Tati- 
cheff. “Five years me work—six—seven— 
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eight hour’ ever’ day. For t’ree year’ 
me singa alla da time—do, re, mt, fa, 
sol, la, si, do. Me think me go crazy 
—in nighta time when me sleep me 


dreama do—re—mi. All this, 
because me must write mio nome with 
letters of gold in book of fame for my 
Luigia.” 

From the ballroom came thunders of 
applause. It had been announced that 
Badini would sing. 

Louise surrendered herself blissfully 
to the moment. “Oh, the wonder of it 
all,” she said, “the wonder of it all.” 
Taticheff pulled her down to him on 
the stairs; she rested her head on his 


shoulder. “Badini,” she said, “it is a 
beautiful name. It will be mine?’”—in 
ecstasy. “Then you are going to take 


me with you?” 

“Si. Me maka you da gran’ artiste 
alike myself. Me teach you. Me never 
sing no more with other prima donna— 
only you.” 

“Together we the 
world,” said Louise. 

When Mrs. Van Ness, closely fol- 
lowed by Marshall, entered, Louise and 
Taticheff were in each other’s arms. 
Mrs. Van Ness fainted from the re- 
peated shocks, but she recovered to have 
Taticheff, wildly gesticulating at Mar- 
shall, hustled off to the ballroom, and 
to order Marshall to take his wife out 
of her house. 

Louise’s eyes were glowing. “He has 
come,” she said to her husband. “He 
has come to take me away. -Taticheff 
has come—a great artist, as he prom- 
ised.” 


will conquer 


HEY—Marshall and Louise—were 

outside the Van Ness mansion, wait- 
ing for their automobile. To the tramp 
who came beseeching a quarter “for a 
cup of coffee and a warm bunk for the 
night,” Louise gave a coin, and Mar- 
shall fumbled in his pockets for more. 

As the tramp came nearer, Louise 
recognized him. From far off came the 
strains of “My Hero.” Marshall had 
moved back into the doorway. 

“°Tis I,” said the tramp in a low 
voice. It was Taticheff. “I went out 
into the world to conquer it. I was 
going to return a great soldier, a fa- 
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mous statesman, an artist of world re- 
nown.” He laughed hoarsely: “And 
this is what I made‘ of myself; but I 
came back. Don’t you remember? I[ 
said even as driftwood thrown upon 
your shores, I would come back to 
claim you. I lost an arm on the field of 
battle. I had only one desire—to get 
back—to you. It took weeks, months, 
years—I don’t know how long. When 
I landed here I was a wreck. I dragged 
myself to the house where—where— 
you once lived. Strangers opened the 
door. Then the park, Blackwell’s 
Island—drifting—drifting—a piece of 
wreckage on the shore of life.’ He 
bent, sobbing, covering her hand with 
kisses. “Oh, that I could die now, die 
at your feet,” he cried. 

“What’s that tramp doing?” roared 
Marshall, coming up. 

“He—he told me a pitiful tale,” his 
wife explained. “We must do some- 
thing for him. To begin with, we will 
take him home with us.” 

“Yes, and to-morrow morning I will 
find my watch gone,” said her practical 
husband. 

The tramp turned fiercely on Mar- 
shall. “If you give me every dollar you 
own,” he cried, “you can’t recompense 
me for the one thing you have stolen 
from me—her.” He pointed to Louise. 
Marshall started to spring on him, and 
Louise stepped between them. “Let 
him strike me,” yelled Taticheff, “let 
him.” His tone to Marshall was tri- 
umphantly gleeful. “You can beat me 
like a dog, you can kill me—and I can 
laugh at you, because I possess the one 
thing you can’t get, no matter how 
much gold and precious stones you 
shower upon her—her love, her long- 
ing, her thoughts, her sighs are mine. 
And at a word from me, she would 
leave you, to share my poverty, my mis- 
ery.” He turned to Louise. “Is it not 
so?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried out in an ex- 
uberance of joy. 

“You infernal hound,” roared Mar- 
shall, and threw himself on the tramp, 
grabbed him and lifted him to throw 
him to the earth. Louise gave a wailing 
cry and shrieked out for help. 

There was a loud knocking; from 

















somewhere came the strains of “My 
Hero.”” Darkness fell, and then came 
light. Louise, with a start, looked 
about her. She was in her own living- 
room, 

“Madame, Madame,” came the voice 
of the maid at the door, “‘it is half-past 
seven—it is time for you to dress.” 

Louise looked down at the letter she 
still held crumpled in her hand. She 
hid it in her bosom and rose. She gave 
an exclamation of pain as she stepped 
with her left foot. She realized she had 
been sitting on it. Then she limped 
towards the door. 


III 


T WAS after ten o’clock when Louise 

came down, dressed for the ball. 
Her husband was roaming nervously 
around the room. 

“I’m worried about that Under- 
ground Railway concession,” he con- 
fessed. “I can’t quite rid myself of the 
feeling that something will happen at 
the last moment. These Russians are 
slippery articles. Scratch a Russian 
and the Tartar comes to the surface—” 

He stopped short. The maid had ad- 
mitted Taticheff. 

“Pardon this intrusion so late, sir,” 
began the Russian ; and of a sudden he 
recognized Marshall, and a_ second 
later, Louise. His assurance left him; 
he stared blankly. Louise was plainly 
confused. Marshall alone was com- 
posed. ° 

“I—I am the bearer of the contracts 
for the St. Petersburg railway,” stut- 
tered Taticheff. “They were signed by 
His Excellency and the General on be- 
half of the Government, with some 
slight modifications.” Marshall gave a 
deep sigh of relief. Taticheff went on: 
“His Excellency wishes me to tell you 
that the contracts must be returned, to- 
night, signed, or all arrangements are 
void.” 

“A moment, until I see if I can call 
the underwriters together, by tele- 
phone,” exclaimed Marshall, and 
dashed off for the telephone, leaving his 
wife to entertain the Russian. 

“You left us to fight for your coun- 
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try,” Louise began, somewhat uncer- 
tainly. “Tell me something about your 


doings, your career. You were 
wounded, of course.’ 

“Eh?”—from the bewildered Tati- 
cheff. “Oh-h—ah, yes—here.” He 
pointed meaningly to his heart, and 
Louise blushed rosily and uncomfort- 
ably. 

You didn’t lose an arm—or—er-r-r 
—something?” she asked, striving to 
hold herself in hand. “Oh, I don't 
know what I am saying,” she said, in 
deep embarrassment. “How silly of 
me! You went to the war, though?” 

“Yes, with the commissary depart- 
ment,” acknowledged Taticheff. 

“Commissary department?’ asked 
Louise. “Was that a very dangerous 
post?” . 

“Yes and no,” explained Taticheff, 
heavily. “It involved great responsi- 
bility.” 

“So I imagined,” agreed Louise, in- 
terestedly. Then: “It must be terrible 
to shoot at people one hardly knows.” 

“Madame,” uttered Taticheff impress- 
ively, “the shooting at people is not so 
bad, but when they shoot back—that is 
very disagreeable. J know from experi- 
ence. Sometimes the shells would fall 
almost back to where we stood with the 
provision ‘trains.” 

“Then you weren’t a real soldier?” 


_ asked Louise in dismay. 


“No,” confessed Taticheff happily. 
“T could not be—I have flat feet. . . 
That is what the examining surgeon 
said.” He went on confidentially now: 
“T have not,”—showing his feet,—‘‘but 
my uncle is very rich—he gave back- 
sheesh so the surgeon say—you must 
not tell, Madame—parole d’honneur!” 

“Didn’t you—hadn’t. you—mapped 
out an artistic career?” she asked. She 
was almost afraid to put the question. 

“Yes, I tried,” said the Russian, with 
a shrug, “but oh, Madame, it was so 
tedious; nothing to do but do, re, mi, 
fa, sol—and my uncle say, ‘That is no 
occupation for a gentleman, to make a 
fool of himself for money,’ and he get 
me on the staff of General Buchakoff.”’ 

“So you are a diplomat now,” she 
said with interest. “Do you like your 
vocation ?” 


; 
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He gave a hopeless shrug of his 


shoulders. There was a world of denial 
in it. Louise was a-quiver with min- 
gled emotions—dismay, astonishment, 
and shattered hopes and longings. She 
sought to cover her embarrassment by 
offering him a liqueur, brandy or cura- 
coa. He preferred both; at home, he 
explained, they mixed the two. 

“To those we love,” he toasted with 
his glass, and she joined. The drink 
went down in one gulp, and Taticheff 
smacked his lips with the air of a con- 
noisseur. “That is good brandy,” he 
acknowledged. 

“Are you—er-r-r—married ?” 
sisted Louise. 

“No, Madame.” 

“How is that?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“T see,” she encouraged, “—some old 
wound that would not heal.” 

“Eh “mtd 

“Nothing,” she denied, nettled. 
“Have another brandy and curacoa.” 

“That is very good brandy,” observed 
Taticheff, as he drank. “That is very 
good brandy.” 

He picked up the bottle and examined 
the label, scarcely listening to Louise. 

“Where did you get this brandy, 
Madame?” he inquired. 

“At the grocer’s, I presume,” she re- 
plied, tartly. “Have you any 
recollection of the day of your de- 
parture?” 

“Very, very good brandy,” repeated 
Taticheff, not hearing her question. 
She persisted, trying bravely to get up 
courdge to ask about the letter. 

“Do you—ah—remember the day 
you left here?” she asked. 

Taticheff thought heavily for a mo- 


per- 
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ment, and then answered brightly: 
“Yes, yes, it was a very foggy morn- 
ing.” 

“So you said in your letter,” reminded 
Louise, slowly. 

“What letter?” Taticheff asked, in 
surprise. ; 

“Have some more brandy and cura- 
¢oa,” invited Louise in deep confusion. 

“That is very excellent brandy,” he 
observed; he drank, and then started 
off volubly: “You spoke of marrying— 
before,” he said. “I wish you would 
advise me. I met a very charming 
young lady from Bucharest last year. 
She pleases me, but—her father, a 
Roumanian boyar, will give her only 
five thousand pigs for her dowry. My 
uncle, he says, ‘Sascha, you can’t live 
on five thousand pigs.’ But she is very 
charming. She was educated in Paris. 
I am sure we would be very happy—” 

Marshall broke in upon their conver- 
sation: he had called the underwriters 
to a meeting, and he would be unable to 
accompany his wife to the ball. 

“Frank, I don’t believe I want to go,” 


‘she said, after Taticheff had departed 


to notify his General and Prime Min- 
ister of the plans. “I think I will stay 
at home, and read and wait for you. I 
am very eager to know how the deal 
comes out.” 

“All right,” said her husband, giving 
her hand a squeeze. He looked at her 
quizzically for a second. “Has he 
changed much?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered slowly, “but J 
have.” ° 

When he had gone she took the letter 
from her bosom, dropped it into the 
fireplace and watched the flame con- 
sume it. 


NOT MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED 
f DDIE FOY tells this story of a song-and-dance comedian, and avers that it 


was an actual happening. 


“The almost-comedian was working in a cheap vaudeville house where a per- 


formance was given hourly,” says Mr. Foy. 


“The tired and weary performer 


had already made nine appearances that day, and had fallen asleep on his trunk 


during an interval of rest. 


He had not been reposing long, however, when the 


manager came along and poking him in the ribs, said: 
““Hey, you; wake up! What’s the matter with you? It’s time for you to go 


on again.’ 


“Say,” the performer retorted, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, ‘I can’t go 


on again. What do you take me for—a film?” 



































A Complete Résume of the First 


Installment of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’’ 


ER best friend—her only 

friend in New York, Jane 
Anderson, the artist—told 
cher, “Mary Adams, you're 
a fool.” 

For when asked if she would pose 
for the distinguished artist; who had 
done so much for Jane Anderson, for 
the head of the Madonna, she had an- 
swered: “I’d as soon think of run- 
ning stark naked through Twenty- 
third Street at noon.” 

She was just a little school-teacher, 
living all alone, knowing no one—the 
daughter of a Southern minister with 
a family too large for him to support; 
a beautiful girl living in the dark ages 
in modern New York; a chit of twen- 
ty-four who didn’t believe “God meant 
us to work when he made us women; 
drifting through a hide-bound, conven- 
tional life and dreaming of the Knight 
—her Fate—who was to appear out 
of the mists and the clouds. 

“You will meet him, too,” Jane An- 


derson told her. . . . “And may 
the Lord have mercy on your poor 
little soul when you do . . ._ be- 


cause you are the most helpless and 
defenseless of all the things He 
created.” 

And Mary snuggled tighter in her 
little room and kitchenette with her 
kitten and birds and her romantic 
novels and her dreams. She was just 
a “home body,” she said to herself— 
destined to be a wife and a mother. 
Thus far, she reflected a little sadly, 
her conquests had been such impos- 
sible ones—the carpenter who had 
built the cabinet in her little kitchen- 
ette, the tall, blushing German youth 
from the butcher’s, and Tony Bonelli, 
the ice man. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable looking 
young man of about her own age who 
was gazing in an embarrassed, help- 


Now you are ready for the story: 


less way at a row of dictionaries. It 
was evident that he was not used to 
books. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his short, thick neck 
which spoke the physical strength of 
an ox, and the slender, gracefully 
tapering fingers of his small hand. The 
wrist was small, the fingers almost 
feminine in their lines. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ oc’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ 
I want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had: been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park so they could talk aloud. 
She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “You know I was 
so excited I clean forgot to introduce 
myself,” he said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
any references to my folks. I haven't 
any—I’m a lost sheep in New York— 
no father or mother. .That’s why I’m 
so excited about this trip I’m plan- 
ning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people downthere. . . . It’s 


‘a rotten. old town—this New York— 


until you’ve got it by the throat. 

‘ You see I’m an inventor, and 
I won a little pile on my first trick. 
I've just put a new crimp in a car- 
buretor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickled to death over it and 
I’ve got automobiles to burn. Will 
you go for a ride with me to-mor- 
row?” 

Before she had left him—he walked 
home with her—she had promised to 
go for the ride the next day, Sunday. 
In her little nest, she snatched up her 
kitten and whispered in his tiny ear: 

“Oh, Kitty, I’m so happy—so fool- 
ishly happy!” 


it begins on the next page. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ARY attempted no analysis of 
M her emotions. It was all too 
sudden, too stunning. She was 
content to feel and enjoy the first over- 
whelming experience of life. Hour 
after hour she lay among the pillows of 
her couch in the dim light of the street 
lamps and lazily watched the passing 
Saturday evening crowds. 

She undressed at last and went to 
bed, only to toss wide-eyed for hours. 

A hundred times she reénacted the 
scene in the Library and recalled her 
first. impression of Jim’s personality. 
What could such an utterly unforeseen 
and extraordinary meeting mean except 
that it was her Fate? Certainly he 
could not have planned it. Certainly 
she had not foreseen such an event. It 
had never occurred to her in the wild- 
est flights of fancy that she could meet 
and speak to a man under such condi- 
tions, to say nothing of the walk in the 
park and the hours she spent in the little 
summer house. 

And the strangest part of it all was 
that she could see nothing wrong in it 
from beginning to end. It had hap- 
pened in the simplest and most natural 
way imaginable. By the standards of 
conventional propriety her act was the 
maddest folly; and yet she was still 
happy over it. 

There was one disquieting trait about 
him that made her a little uneasy. He 
used the catch-words of the street 
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Spots,’’ ‘“‘The Clansman,’’ 
‘‘The Victim,’’ etc. 


gamins of New York without any con- 
sciousness of incongruity. She thought 
at first that he did this as the Southern 
boy of culture and refinement uncon- 
sciously drops into the tones and dialect 
of the negro by his daily association. 
His constant use of the expressive and 
characteristic. “Gee,” was startling, to 
say the least. And yet it came from his 
lips in such a boyish way she felt sure 
that it was due to his embarrassment 
in the unusual position in which he had 
found himself with her. 

His helplessness with the dictionary 
was proof, of course, that he was no 
scholar. And yet a boy might have a 
fair education in the schools of to-day 
and be unfamiliar with this ponderous 
and dignified encyclopedia of words. It 
was impossible to believe that he was 
illiterate. His clothes, his carriage, his 
manners made such an idea preposter- 
ous. 

Besides, no inventor could be really 
illiterate. He may have been forced to 
work and only attended night schools. 
But if he were a mechanic, capable of 
making a successful improvement on 
one of the most delicate and important 
parts of an automobile, he must have 
studied the principles involved in his 
inventions. 

His choice of a profession appealed 
to her imagination, too. It showed in- 
dependence and initiative. It opened 
boundless possibilities. He might be an 
obscure and poorly educated boy to- 
day. In five years he could be a million- 
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aire and the head of some huge business 
whose interests circled the world. 

The tired brain wore itself out at last 
in eager speculations, and she fell into a 
fitful stupor. The roar of the street- 
cars waked her at daylight, and further 
sleep was out of the question. She 
rose, dressed quickly and got her break- 
fast in a quiver of nervous excitement 
over the adventure of the coming 
automobile. 

As the hour of eight drew 
nearer, her doubts of the 
propriety of going became 
more acute. 

“What on earth has 
come over me in the / 
past twenty-four , 
hours?” she asked 
of herself. “I’ve known this man but 
a day. I don’t know him at all, and yet 
I’m going to put my life in his hands in 
that racing machine. Have I gone 
crazy ?” 

She was not in the least afraid of 
him. His face and voice and personality 
all seemed strangely familiar. Her 
brain and common sense told her that 
such a trip with an utter stranger was 
dangerous and foolish beyond words. 
In his automobile, unaccompanied by a 
human soul-and unacquainted with the 
roads over which they would travel, she 
would be absolutely in his power. 

She set her teeth firmly at last, her 
mind made up. 

“It’s too mad a risk. I was crazy to 
promise. I wont go.” 
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She had scarcely spoken her res- 
olution when the soft call of the auto- 
horn echoed below. She stood irreso- 
lute for a moment, and the call was 
repeated in plaintive, appealing notes. 

She tried to hold fast to her resolu- 
tions, but the impulse to open the win- 
dow and look out. was resistless. She 
turned the old-fashioned brass knob, 
swung her windows wide on their hinges 
and leaned out. 

His keen eyes were watching. He 
lifted his cap and waved. She answered 
with the flutter of her handkerchief— 
and all resolutions were off.. 

“Of course, I’ll go,” she cried, with 
a laugh. “It’s a glorious day—I may 
never have such a chance again.” 


CHAPTER V 


HE threw on her furs and hurried 

down-stairs. Her surrender was 
too sudden for her to realize that she 
was being driven by a power that ob- 
scured her reason and crushed down 
her will. 

Reason made one more vain cry as 
she paused at the door below to draw 
on her gloves. 

“You have refused every invitation to 
see or know the unconventional world 
into which thousands of women in New 
York, clear-eyed and unafraid, enter 
daily. You'd sooner die than pose an 
hour in Gordon's studio, and on a Sab- 
bath morning ‘you cut your church and 
go ona day's wild ride with a man you 
have known but fifteen hours!” 

And the voice inside quickly an- 
swered : ; 

“But that’s different! Gordon’s a 
married man. My chevalier is not! I 
have the right to go, and he has the 
right.” 

It was settled anyhow before this 
little controversy arose at the street 
door, but the ready answer she gave 
eased her conscience and cleared the 
way for a happy, exciting trip. 

He leaped from the big, ugly racer 
to help her in, stopped and looked at her 
light clothing. 

“That’s your heaviest coat?” 

“Yes. It isn’t cold.” 


“T’ve one for you.” 
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He drew an enormous fur coat from 
the car and held it up for her arms. 

“You think I'll need that?” she 
asked. 

His white teeth gleamed in a friendly 
smile, 

“Take it from me, Kiddo, you cer- 
tainly will!” 

She winced just a little at the com- 
mon expression, but he said it with such 
a quick, boyish enthusiasm, she won- 
dered whether he were quoting the 
expression from the Bowery boy’s vo- 
cabulary or using it in a facetious per- 
sonal way. 

“T knew you’d need it. So I brought 
it for you,” he added genially. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, lifting her 
arms and drawing the coat about her 
trim figure. 

He helped her into the car and drew 
from his pocket a light pair of goggles. 

“Now these, and you’re all hunky- 
dory!” 

“Will I need these too?” she asked 
incredulously. 

“Will you!” he cried. “You wouldn’t 
ask that question if you knew the horse 
we've got hitched to this benzine buggy 
to-day. He’s got wings—believe me! 
It’s all I can do to hold him on the 
ground sometimes.” 

“You'll drive carefully?” she fal- 
tered. 

He lifted his hand. 

“With you settin’ beside me, my first 
name’s ‘Caution.’ ” 

She fumbled the goggles in a vain 
effort to lift her arms over her head 
to fasten them. He sprang into the 
seat by her side and promptly seized 
them. 

“Let me fix ’em.” 

His slender, skillful fingers adjusted 
the band and brushed a stray ringlet of 
hair back under the furs. The thrill 
of his touch swept her with a sudden 
dizzy sense of excitement. She blushed 
and drew her head down into the collar 
of the shaggy coat. 

He touched the wheel, and the gray 
monster leaped from the curb and shot 
down the street. The single impulse 
carried them to the crossing. He had 
shut off the power as the machine grace- 
fully swung into Fourth Avenue. The 
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turn made, another leap and the car 
swept up the Avenue and swung 
through Twenty-sixth Street into Fifth 
Avenue. Again the power was off as 
he made the turn into Fifth Avenue at 
a snail’s pace. 

“Can’t let her out yet,” he whispered 
apologetically. “Had to make these 
turns. There’s no room for her inside 
of town.” 

Mary had no time to answer. He 
touched the wheel, and the car shot up 
the deserted Avenue. She gasped for 
breath and braced her feet, her whole 
being tingling with the first exhilarat- 
ing consciousness that she too was pos- 
sessed of the devil of speed madness. It 
was glorious! For the first time in her 
life, space and distance lost their mean- 
ing. She was free as the birds in the 
heavens. She was flying on the wings 
of this gray, steel monster through 
space. The palaces on the Avenue 
whirled by in dim ghost-like flashes. 
They flew through Central Park into 
Seventy-second Street and out into the 
Drive. The waters of the river, broad 
and cool, flashing in the morning sun, 
rested her eyes a moment and then 
faded in a twinkling. ‘They had leaped 
the chasm beyond Grant’s Tomb, 
plunged into Broadway and before she 
could get her bearings, swept up the 
hill at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street, slipped gracefully across the 
iron bridge and in a jiffy were lost in a 
gray cloud of dust on the Boston Turn- 
pike. 


HEN the first intoxicating joy of 

. speed had spent itself, she found 
herself shuddering at the daring turns 
he made, missing a curb by a hair’s 
breadth—grazing a trolley by half an 
inch. Her fears were soon forgotten. 

The hand on the wheel was made of 
steel too. 

The throbbing demon encased within 
obeyed his slightest whim. She glanced 
at the square, massive jaw with furtive 
admiration. 

Without turning his head he laughed. 

“You like it, Teacher ?” 

“T’m in Heaven!” 

“You wont worry about church then, 
will you?” 
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“Not to-day.” 
They stopped at a road-house, and he 


‘ put in more gasoline, lifted the casing 


from the engine, touched each vital 
part, examined his tires, and made sure 
that his machine was at its best. 

She watched him with a growing 
sense of his strength of character, his 
poise and executive ability. He was an 
awkward, stammering boy in the Li- 
brary yesterday. To-day with this 
machine in his hand he was the master 
of Time and Space. 

She yielded herself completely to the 
delicious sense of his protection. The 
extraordinary care he was giving the 
machine was a plain avowal of his deep 
regard for her comfort and happiness. 
She had been in one or two mod- 
erately moving cars driven by careful 
chauffeurs through Central Park. She 
had always felt on those trips with Jane 
Anderson like a poor relation from the 
country imposing on a rich friend. 

This trip was all her own. The car 
and its master were there solely for her 
happiness. Her slightest whim was law 
for both. -It was sweet, this sense of 
power. She began to lift her body with 
a touch of pride. 

She laughed now at fears. What 
nonsense! No Knight of the Age of 
Chivalry could treat her with more 
deference. He had tried already to get 
her to stop for a bite of lunch. 

“Don’t you want a thing to eat?” he 
persisted. 

“Not a thing. I’ve just had my brea’z- 
fast. It’s only nine o’clock—” 

“I know, but we've come thirty 
miles—and the air makes you hungry. 
We ought to eat about six good meals 
a day.” 

She shook her head. 

“No—not yet. I’m too happy with 
these new wings. I want to fly some 
more—come on—” 

He lifted his hand in his favorite ges- 
ture of obedience. 

“Nuff said—we’ll streak it back 
now by another road, hump it through 
town and jump over the Brooklyn 
Bridge. I'll show you Coney Island 
and then I know you'll want a hot dog 
anyhow.” 

He crossed the country and darted 
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into Broadway. Before she could 
realize it, the last tree and field were 
lost behind in a cloud of dust, and they 
were again in the crowded streets of 
the city. The deep growl of his horn 
rang its warnings for each crossing, 
and Mary watched the timid women 
scramble to the sidewalks five and six 
blocks ahead. 

It was delicious. She had always 
been the one to scramble before. Her 
heart went out in a wave of tenderness 
to the man by her side, strong, daring, 
masterful, her chevalier, her protector 
and admirer. 


ES, her admirer! There was no 

doubt on that point. The moment 
he relaxed the tension of his hand on 
the wheel, his deep, mysterious eyes be- 
neath the drooping lids were fixed on 
hers in open, shameless admiration. 
Their cold fire burned into her heart 
and thrilled to her finger-tips. 

In spite of his deference and his 
obedience to her whim, she felt the 
iron grip of his personality on her im- 
agination. Whatever his education, his 
origin or his environment, he was a 
power to be reckoned with. 

No other type of man had ever ap- 
pealed to her. Her conception of a real 
man had always been one who did his 
own thinking and commanded rather 
than asked the respect of others. 

She had thrown the spell of her 
beauty over this headstrong, masterful 
man. He was wax in her hands. A 
delicious sense of power filled her. She 
had never known what happiness meant 
before. She closed her eyes and floated 
through space. The spinning lines of 
towering buildings on Broadway passed 
as mists in a dream. 

As the velvet feet of the car touched 
the great bridge she lazily opened her 
eyes for a moment and gazed through 
the lace-work of steel at the broad 
sweep of the magnificent harbor. The 
dark blue hills of Staten Island framed 
the picture. 


He was right. She had never seen 


New York before. Never before had its 
immense panorama been swept within 
two hours. 
realized its dimensions. 


Never before had she 
She had al- 
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ways felt stunned and crushed in the 
effort to conceive it. To-day she had 
wings. The city lay at her feet, con- 
quered. She was mistress of Time and 
Space. 

Again her sidelong glance swept the 
lines of Jim Anthony’s massive jaw. 
She laughed softly. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I’m just happy.” 

She blushed and wondered if he had 
read her thoughts by some subtle power 
of clairvoyance. She was speculating 
on the effects of love at first sight on 
such a man. Would he hesitate, back 
and fill and hang on for months trying 
in vain to gain the courage to speak? 
Or would he spring with the leap of a 
young tiger the moment he realized 
what he wanted? 

Her own attitude was purely one of 
joyous expectancy. It would, of course, 
be a long time before her feelings could 
take any definite attitude toward a man. 
For the moment she was supremely 
happy. It was enough. She made no 
effort to probe her feelings. She might 
return to earth to-morrow. To-day she 
was in Heaven. She would make the 
most of it. 

They skimmed the wooded cliffs of 
Bay Ridge, her heart beating in ecstasy 
at the revelation of beauty of whose 
existence she had not dreamed. 

“I bet you never saw this drive be- 
fore, now did you?” he asked with 
boyish enthusiasm. 

“No—it’s wonderful.” 

“Some view—eh ?” 

“Entrancing !” 

“You know when I make my pile, 
I’d like a palace of white marble 
perched on this cliff with the windows 
on the south looking out over Sandy 
Hook, and the windows on the west 
looking over that fort on the top of 
Staten Island with its black eyes gaz- 
ing over the sea. How would you like 
that ?” 

She turned away to mask the smile 
she couldn’t repress. 

sp hat would be splendid, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“T like the water, don’t you?” 

“T love it.” 

“Water and hills both right together! 
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I reckon my father must ’a’ been a sea- 
captain and my mother from the moun- 
tains—” . 

He said this with a pathos that found 
the girl’s heart.. What a pitiful, lonely 
life, a boy’s without even the memory 


of a mother or father! The mother in- ° 


stinct rose in a resistless flood of pity. 
Her eyes grew suddenly dim. 

“Well,” he said briskly, “now for the 
dainty job! I’ve got to jump my way 
through that Coney Island bunch. You 
see my low speed’s a racing pace for an 
every-day car. All I can do in a crowd 
is to jump from one crossing to the 
next and cut her power off every time. 
You can bet I'll make a guy or two 
jump with me—” 

“You wont hurt 
pleaded. 

“Lord,.no! I wouldn’t dare to put 
her through that mob in the afternoon. 
I’d kill a regiment of ’em. But it’s 
early—just the shank of the morning. 
There’s nobody down here yet.” 

The car suddenly leaped into the 
Avenue that runs through the heart of 
Coney Island, the deep-throated horn 
screaming its warning. The crowd 
scattered like sheep before a lion. 

The girl laughed in spite of her ef- 
fort at self-control. 

“Watch ’em hump!” Jim grunted. 

“It’s funny, isn’t it?” 

“When you’re in the car—yes. It 
don’t seem so funny when you’re on 
foot. Well, some people were made to 
walk and some to ride. I had to hoof 
it at first. I like riding better—don’t 
you ?” 

“To be perfectly honest—yes !” 


"THE car leaped forward again, the 

horn screaming. The wheel passed 
within a foot of a fat woman’s skirt. 
With a cry of terror she fled to the 
sidewalk and shook her fist at Jim, her 
face purple with anger. 

He waved his hand back at her: 

“Never touched you, dearie! Never 
touched you!” 

Mary lost all fear of accident and 
watched him handle the machine with 
the skifl of a master. She could un- 
derstand now the spirit of deviltry in 
a chauffeur who knows his business. It 


anyone?” she 


seemed a wicked, cruel thing from the 
ground—this swift plunge of a car as 
if bent on murder. But now that she 
felt the sure, velvet grip of the brake 
in a master’s hand, she saw that the 
danger was largely a myth. 

It was fun to see people jump at the 
approach of an avalanche of steel that 
alway stopped just short of harm. Of 
course, it took a steady nerve and a 
muscle of iron to do the trick. The 
man by her side had both. He was al- 
ways smiling. Nothing rattled him. 

Her trust was implicit. She relaxed 
the tension of the first two hours of 
doubt and fear, and yielded to the spell 
of his strength. It seemed inseparable 
from the throbbing will of the giant 
machine. He was its incarnate spirit. 
She was being swept through space 
now on the wings of omnipotent power 
—but power always obedient to her 
whim. 

With steady, even, pulse they glided 
down the long, broad Avenue to Pros- 
pect Park, swung through its winding 
lanes, on through the streets of Brook- 
lyn and once more into the open road. 

“Now for Long Beach and a good 
lunch!” he cried. “I’ll show you some- 
thing—but you'll have to shut your eyes 
to see it.” 

With a sudden bound, the car leaped 
into the air, and shot through the sky 
with the hiss and shriek of a demon. 

The girl caught her breath and in- 
stinctively gripped his arm. 

“Look out, Kiddo!’ he shouted. 
“Don’t touch me—or we'll both land in 
Kingdom Come. I aint ready for a 
harp just yet. I’d rather fool with this 
toy for a while down here.” 

She braced her feet and gripped the 
sides of the car, gasping for breath, 
steadied herself at last and crouched 
low among the furs to guard her throat 
from the icy daggers of the wind. 

The landscape whirled in a circle of 
trees and sky, while above the dark line 
of hills hung the boiling cauldron of 
cloud-banked heavens. 

“Are you game?” he called above the 
roaf. 

“Yes,” she gasped. “Don’t stop—” 

Her soul had risen at last to the 
ecstasy of the mania for speed that fired 
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the man’s spirit and nerved his hand. 
It was inconceivable until experienced 
—this awful joy! Her spirit sank with 
childish disappointment as he slowly 
lowered the power. 

“Got to take a sharp curve down 


there,” he explained. ‘We turn to the’ 


right for the meadows and the Beach 
—How was that?” 

“Wonderful,” she cried with dancing 
eyes. “Let her go again if you want to 
—I’m game—now.” 

Jim laughed. 

“A little rattled at first?” 

Ves” 

“Well, we can’t let her out on this 
road. It’s too narrow—have to take a 
ditch sometimes to pass. That wouldn’t 
do for an eighty-mile clip, you know— 
now would it?” 

“Hardly.” 

“T might risk it alone—but my first 
name’s ‘Old man Caution’ to-day—you 
get me?” 

Mary nodded and turned her head 
away again. 

“T got you the first time, sir,” she 
answered, playfully taking his tone. 

He ran the car into the garage at the 
Beach, sprang out and lifted Mary to 
the ground with quick, firm hand. They 
threw off their heavy coats and left 
them. 

“Look out for this junk now, sonny,” 
he cried to the attendant, tossing him 
a half-dollar. 

“Sure Mike!” 

“Fill her up to the chin by the time 
we get back.” 

“Righto!” 


UICKLY they walked to the hotel 

and in five minutes were seated be- 
side a window in the dining-room, 
watching the lazy roll of the sea sweep 
in on the sands at low tide. 

“I’m hungry as a wolf!” he whis- 
pered. 

“So am J—” 

“We'll eat everything in sight—start 
at the top and come down.” 

He handed her the menu card and 
watched her from the depths beneath 
the drooping eyelids. 

Conscious of his gaze and rejoicing 
in its frank admiration, she ordered the 
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dinner with instinctive good taste. No 
effort at conversation was made by 
either. They -were both too hungry. 
As Jim lighted his cigarette when the 
coffee was served, he leaned back in 
his chair and watched the breakers in 
silence. 

“That’s the best dinner I ever had in 
my life,” he said slowly. 

“It was good. We were hungry.” 

“I’ve been hungry before, many a 
time. It was something else, too.” He 
paused and rose abruptly. ‘“Let’s walk 
up the Beach.” 

“T’d love to,” she answered, slowly 
rising. 


CHAPTER VI 


"THEY strolled leisurely along the 

board-walk, found the sand, walked 
in the firm, dry line of the high-water 
mark for a mile to the east, and sat 
down on a clump of sea-grass on the 
top of a sand dune. 

“T like this!” she cried joyously. 

“So do I,” he answered soberly, and 
lapsed into silence. 

The sun was warm and genial. The 
wind had died, and the waves of the 
rising tide were creeping up the long, 
sloping stretches of the sand with a 
lazy, F ern | rush. A winter gull 
poised above their heads and soared sea- 
ward. The smoke of an ocean liner 
streaked the horizon as she swept to- 
ward the channel off Sandy Hook. 

Jim looked at the girl by his side and 
tried to speak. She caught the strained 
expression in his strong face and low- 
ered her eyes. 

He began to trace letters in the sand. 

She knew with unerring instinct that 
he had made his first desperate effort 
to speak his love and failed. Would he 
give it up and wait for weeks and pos- 
sibly months—or would he storm the 
citadel in one mad rush at the be- 
ginning. 

He found his voice at last. He had 
recovered from the panic of his first 
impulse 

“Well, how do you like my idea of 
a good day as far as you’ve gone?” he 
asked lightly. 

She met his gaze with perfect frank- 














He throttled the racer down to lowest speed and took the longest road home. 
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ness. “The happiest day I ever spent 
in my life,” she confessed. 

“Honest ?” 

“Honest.” 

“Oh shucks—what’s the use!” he 


cried with sudden fierce resolution. 
“You've got me, Kiddo, you’ve got me! 
I’ve been eatin’ out of your hand since 
the minute I laid my eyes on you in 
that big room. I’m all yours. You can 
do anything you want with me. For 
God’s sake, tell me that you like me a 
little.” 

The blood’ slowly mounted to her 
cheeks in red waves of tremulous emo- 
tion. 2 

“T like you very much, 
low tones. — 

He seized her hand and held it with 
a grip of steel. 

“T love you, Kiddo,” he went on 
passionately. “You don’t mind me call- 
ing you Kiddo? You're so dainty and 
pretty and sweet, and that dimple keeps 
coming in your cheek, it just seems like 
that’s the word—you don’t mind?” 

“No—” 

“You don’t know how I’ve been 
starvin’ all my life for the love of a 
pure girl like you. You’re the first one 
I ever spoke to. I was scared to death 
yesterday when I saw you. But I’d ’a’ 
spoke to you if it kifled me in my tracks. 
I couldn’t help it. It just looked like 
an angel had dropped right down out 
of the gold clouds from that ceilin’. I 
was afraid I’d lose you in the crowd 
and never see you again. It didn’t 
seem like you were a stranger anyhow 
—TI didn’t seem strange to you, did I?” 

Her lips quivered, and she was silent. 

“Didn’t you feel like you’d known me 
somewhere before?” he pleaded. 

“Ves.” 

“T just felt like you did, and that’s 
what give me courage. Oh, Kiddo, 
you've just got to love me a little—I’ve 
never been loved by a human soul in 
all my life. The first thing I remember 
was hidin’ under a stoop from a brute 
who beat me every night. I ran away 
and slept in barrels and crawled into 
coal shutes till I was big enough to earn 
a livin’ sellin’ papers. For years I 
never knew what it meant to have 
enough to eat. I just scratched and 
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she said in 
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fought my way through the streets like 
a little hungry wolf till I got in a black- 
smith’s shop down on South Street and 
learned to handle tools. I was quick 
and smart, and the Old Man liked me 
and let me sleep in the shop. I got 
enough to eat then and got strong as an 
ox. I went to the night schools and 
learned to read and write. I don’t 
know anything, but I’m quick and you 
can teach me—you will, wont you?” 

“T’'ll try,” was the low answer. 

“You do like me, Kiddo? Say it 
again !” 

She rose to her feet and looked out 
over the sea, her face scarlet. 

“Ves, I do,” she said at last. 

With a sudden resistless sweep he 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
lips again and again. 

Her heart leaped in mad response to 
the first kiss a lover had ever given. 
Her body quivered and relaxed in his 
embrace. It was sweet—it was wonder- 
ful beyond words. 


H« kissed her again, and she clung 

to him, lifting her eyes to his at 
last in a long, wondering gaze and then 
pressed her lips to his. 

“Oh my God, Kiddo, you love me! 
It beats the world, don’t it? Love at 
first sight for both of us! I’ve heard 
about it, but I didn’t think it would ever 
happen to me like ‘this—did you?” 

She shook her head and bit her lips 
as the tears slowly dimmed her eyes. 

“It takes my breath,” she murmured. 
“T can’t realize what it all means. It 
seems too wonderful to be true.” 

“And you wont turn me down be- 
cause I don’t know who my father and 
mother was?” 

“No—my heart goes out to you in a 
great pity for your lonely, wretched 
boyhood.” 

sot couldn’t help that—now could 
I r 99 

“Of course not. It’s wonderful that 
you’ve made your way alone and won 
the fight of life.” 

He gripped her hands and held her 
at arms’-length, devouring her with his 
deep, slumbering blue eyes. 

“Gee! but you’re a brick, little girl! 
I thought you were an angel when I 

















first saw you. Now I know it. Just 
watch me work for you! I'll show you 
a thing or two. You'll marry me right 
away, wont you?” 

He bent close, his breath on her lips. 

Her eyes drooped under his pas- 
sionate gaze, and the tears slowly stole 
down her cheeks. Her hour of life had 
struck! So suddenly, so utterly unex- 
pectedly, it rang a thunderbolt from 
the clear sky. 

“You will, wont you?” he pleaded. 

She smiled at him through her tears 
and slowly said: 

“T can’t say yes to-day.” 

_“‘Why—why ?” 

“You've swept me off my feet—I—I 
can’t think.” 

“I don’t want you to think—I just 
want: you to marry me right now.” 

“T must have a little time.” 

His face fell in despair. 

“Say, little girl, don’t turn me down 
—you'll kill me.” 

“I’m not turning you down,” she pro- 
tested tenderly. “I -only want a little 
time to see that I’m not crazy. I have 
to pinch myself to see if I’m awake. It 
all seems a dream,”—she paused and 
lifted her radiant face to his,—‘a beau- 
tiful dream—the most wonderful my 
soul has ever seen. I must be sure 
it’s real!” 

He drew her into his arms, and her 
body again relaxed in surrender as his 
lips touched hers. 

“Tsn’t that the 
laughed. 

She lay very still, her eyes closed, 
her face a scarlet flame. She was 
frightened at the swift realization of its 
overwhelming reality. The touch of 
his hand thrilled to the last fiber and 
nerve of her body. Her own trembling 
fingers clung to him with desperate, 
longing tenderness. She roused herself 
with an effort and drew away. 

“That’s enough now. I must have a 
little common sense, Let’s go—” 

He clung to her hand. 

“You'll let me come to see you, to- 
morrow night?” 

OY @6.0": 

“And the next night—and every 
night this week—what’s the difference? 
There’s nobody to say no, is there?” 


real thing?” he 


THE FOOLISH VIRGIN 


‘you a minute more! 
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“No one.” 

“You'll let me?” 

“To-morrow sure. Maybe you wont 
want to come the next night.” 

“Maybe I wont! Just wait and see!” 

He seized both hands again and held 
her at arms’ length. 

“Don’t go yet—just let me look at 
The only girl I 
ever had in my lfe—and she’s the 
prettiest thing God ever made on this 
earth. Aint I the lucky boy?” 

“We must go now,” she cried, blush- 
ing again under his burning eyes. 

He dropped her hands suddenly and 
saluted military fashion. 

“All right, Teacher! I’m the little boy 
that does exactly what he’s told.” 


"THEY strolled leisurely along the 

white, shining sands in silence. 
Now and then his slender hand caught 
hers and crushed it. The moment he 
touched her, a living flame flashed 
through her body—and through every 
moment of contact her nerves throbbed 
and quivered as if a musician were 
sweeping the strings of a harp. If this - 
were not love, what could it be? 

Her whole being, body and soul, re- 
sponded to his. Her body moved in- 
stinctively toward his, drawn by some 
hidden, resistless power. Her hands 
went out to meet his; her lips leaped to 
his. 

She must test it with time, of course. 
And yet she knew by a deep inner sense 
that time could only fan the flame that 
had been kindled into a consuming fire 
that must melt every barrier between 
them. 

She had asked him nothing of him- 
self, his business or his future, and 
knew nothing except what he had told 
her in the first impetuous rush of his 
confession of love. No matter! The big 
thing to-day was the fact of love and 
the new radiance with which it was be- 
ginning to light the world. The effect 
was stunning. Their conversation had 
been the simplest of commonplace 
questions and answers—and yet the day 
was the one miracle of her life—her 
happiness something unthinkable until 
realized. 

She had not asked time in order to 
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know him better. She had only asked 
time to see herself more clearly in the 
new experience. Not for a moment did 
she raise the question of the worthiness 
of the man she loved. It was incon- 
ceivable that she should love a man not 
worthy of her. The only questions 
asked were soul-searching ones put to 
herself. ; 

Through the sweet, cool drive home- 
ward, a hundred times she asked 
within: 

“Ts this love?” 

And each time the answer came from 
the depths: 

“Yes—yes—a thousand times yes. 
It’s the voice of God. I feel it and I 
know it.” 

He throttled the racer down to the 
lowest speed and took the longest road 
home. 

Again and again he slipped his left 
hand from the wheel and pressed hers. 

“You wont let anybody knock me be- 
hind my back, now will you, little 
girl?” 

She pressed his hand in answer. 

“T aint got a single friend in all God’s 
world to stand up for me but just 
you.” 

“You don’t need anyone,” she whis- 
pered. 

“You'll give me a chance to get back 
at ’em if any of your friends knock 
me, wont you ?” 

“Why should they dislike you?” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, I aint exactly one o’ the high- 
flyers—now am I?” 

“I’m glad you’re not.” 

“Sure enough ?” 

“Ven” 

“Then it’s me for you, Kiddo, for 
this world and the next.” 

The car swung suddenly to the curb 
and Mary lifted her eyes with a start 
to find herself in front of her home. 

Jim sprang to the ground and lifted 
her out. 

“Keep this coat,” 
“We'll need it to-morrow. 


he whispered. 
What time 


is your school out?” 


“At three o’clock.” 

“T can come at four?” 

“You don’t have 
morrow ?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“No, I’m on a vacation till after 
Christmas. They’re putting through 
my new patent.” 

He followed her inside the door and 
held her hand in the shadows of the 
hall. 

“All right, at four,” she said. 

“T’ll be here.” 

He stooped and kissed her, turned 
and passed quickly out. 

_She stood for a moment in the shad- 
ows and listened to the throb of the car 
until it melted into the roar of the city’s 
life, her heart beating a mad tattoo of 


joy. 


to work to- 





most dr tic pi d Th 


HE next installment of “The Foolish Virgin” contains one of the 


Dixon ‘has ever written. It will 








appear in the March GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, which is on the news- 
stands February 12th. Be sure to get your copy early. 























Editor's Note: This 
begins THE GREEN 


Boox’s new series of 
articles on dress. The 
women who wear the 


most original and strik- 
ing gowns on the New 
York stage this season 
will tell how they get the 
effects which .make their 
clothes distinctive. Gail 
Kane writes first because 
her wardrobe in “The 
Miracle Man” is in many 
ways the most unusual as 
well as the most beautiful 


of any ever shown on the stage. 











to models. 





I.proclaim to any who chance to be 





HEREBY declare my inde- 
pendence of dressmakers. 
I forswear my allegiance 


















Photograph by Ira L. Hill 






This is the white gown worn by 

Miss Kane in “The Miracle Man,” 

which has caused so much discussion. 

She got the idea for the neck from 
a painting of the Christ. 


GAIL KANE 





Léading Woman in 
‘'The Miracle Man’’ 


interested in my perhaps 
immature views that I no 
longer look to Paris or 
to Fifth Avenue shops for 
my sartorial inspiration. 
I go to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. - 

My _ bitter: disillusion- 
ment with coutouriéres 
had a two-fold cause. It 
was the joint result of 
shock and growth. The 
shock came when I, 
hurrying home in the fine 
glow of achievement, 
having ordered a becom- 


ing street suit whose cost was two hun- 


dred and fifty dollars in a Fifth Avenue 
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house, recognized its counterpart in a 
Broadway shop, at $24.98. There was 
a slight difference in the grade of the 
material used, but that was all. 
not an appreciable difference. I should 


It was 
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This simple black hat ,P» mag hd “a 
chile: ion: dha athe White, New York 
rose is an exam- 

ple of her 

taste in 


hats. 








Miss Kane eschews the metallic finish in her military suit. Its cords and 
“frogs” are the same shade as the broadcloth of the gown. 


as lief have worn one as the other. Angrily I vowed by 

that wasted difference in price, $225.02, that I would never, 
never order a gown from a model. “Exclusive” models 
I had discovered to be a snare and a delusion. There is no 
such thing. 

“Hereafter,” I said, “I will, as Mr. George Cohan would 
say, ‘dope out’ my own costumes.” 

So much for the shock. The growth that led to my 
declaration of complete independence of dressmakers 
was slow. Gradually there seeped into my consciousness 
the truth of distinction in dress. 

Distinction is difference. It is sounding strongly your 
individual note. It is what distinguishes you from your 
neighbor, your maid, and especially from the woman you 
happen to meet in the street. It is the sartorial something 
that makes you. There is nothing more ghastly than to 

pass a woman in a gown that is a twin of yours, or a hat 
that looks as if it grew in the same shop window and flowered 
from the same combination of plumes and velvet. 
I set about trying to achieve this difference that meant 
me, through the aid of dressmakers. I failed. The dress- 
maker is a good business woman. I do not blame her 
“Thies the ently. that she wants her customers to advertise her goods. It 
gown I’ve hed time to buy this iS not her fault that she wishes to advertise a model. 
fall,” says Miss Kane of this 


brown street costume. 





MY GOWNS 


The establish- House-gown of white lace 


over a foundation 


ment ofa 
certain 
kind — of 
frock 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


Above, Miss ™~ Kane ina 
corner of her study . % in her apart- 
ment overlooking Central , Park. Her frock 
is of blue crépe with a double tunic of the same and a blouse of white 
lace. At the right she is shown in the blue crépe gown she wears 


in the third act of “ The Miracle Man.” 

emanating from her shop may make her fame 
and fortune. That that model is unbecoming to 
you, that it robs you of all distinction, that it 
robs you of all claim to beauty, is not her fault. 
It is yours; you should insist upon individu- 
ality with all the strength’ of a Samson, even 
with pulling down the temple of’ your life-long 
shopping habit about you. Women who shop 
slavishly and follow the mode are blind Sam- 
sons who make a cruel sacrifice of their looks. 

And so I have begun to make my own clothes. 
I use the word advisedly, for the real work of 
gown making is done in the head and not with the 
fingers. Given a clear idea of. the style of costume 
you want for your own type and for the occasion, 
a well trained seamstress can serve very well. 
And the resulting difference in the bank account 
is wonderful! 

I have learned that forethought is an important 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


element in 


good dressing. 
The brain can 


save the 
pocket book 
an almost 
incalcu- 
Ea ble 
amount. 
Good 
gowning 

is largely 

a matter 

of care- 

ful book- 

- keeping. 
At the end 
of a season 
I make care- 
ful notes, 
out of the 
experience 
of that sea- 
son, of 
what my 
wardrobe 
shall be for 
the next. 
This is far 
better than 
trusting to 
memory, 
for at the 
beginning 
of the 
winter of 
1915 your 
memory 
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of the lessons learned the winter begin- 
ning 1914 will be dulled and bhinted 
and blurred. Therefore, at the end of 
last winter, late in February, I made a 
table similar to this. 


Serge trotteur suit for tramps in snow 
and rain indispensable. Blue or brown 
best. Prefer blue—more becoming. 

Chiffon velvet serviceable as well as 
becoming. White dinner dress in that 
material very good item. N. B.—Don't 
wear flowers with it. Red rose worn 
with white frock to dance spoiled its 
effect. 

Dark green will serve me for an extra 
gown or suit. Don’t like it but have 
seen that it is becoming. Use it only in 
dull finished cloth, as broadcloth. 

Don’t on any account wear frilly things 
about neck. They irritate, spoil temper. 
Have almost uncontrollable desire to pull 
them off. Remember: If there must be 
a white relief for a gown, let it be in dull 
bands of white of soft luster. No ruffles 
or puckered things. 

The cerise evening gown was too bril- 
liant. The color was too bright and the 
sheen too pronounced. Don’t repeat 
mistake. .Never wear anything in dress 
material that shines. Veil it next season 
with gray crépe or chiffon. 

Had a picture hat with bad lines. Don’t 
wear large hats if you can avoid it. 
Drooping feathers aren’t good for you. 
The close fitting hat with bands of velvet 
near the face is best. If you must wear 
plumes let them be few and trained close 
to the brim of your hat. 

Experiment with a lattice dress, trim- 
ming of contrasting material running 
across, an utter failure. 


Very carefully, before I ordered my 
gowns for “The Miracle Man” and 
planned my winter wardrobe I con- 
sulted this Book of Clothes, for my gar- 
nerings of truths about dress from last 
winter and the winter before and the 


winter before that. To my costumes in’ 


“The Miracle Man” I applied all that I 
believed about clothes as indicative of 
character. I distressed the dressmakers 
—and, as their reviews showed, some of 
the critics: In the play, I have the rdle 
of a woman crook. They thought I 
dressed too smartly and elegantly for 
a crook. May I be permitted to use 
the nomenclature of the craft I imper- 
sonated? I was of the classes known as 
“badgers,” “stalls,” and “panels.” They 
are the cleverest and best dressed 
women in the world. The woman 
crook was told to dress as did the 
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simple ~_ folk she had come to live 
among. hat person from the city, 
visiting a village, ever does this? Be- 
sides, the story shows that the woman 
crook was summoned hastily to play 
her part. She had not had time to pre- 
pare her village wardrobe if she had 
wished. She won far more r t and 
admiration from the village folk than if 
she had. 

The first costume was a street suit 
of greenish gray. I chose this because 
it was an elusive, mysterious shade. | 
might have dressed her in a dashing 
crimson or glaring cerise but I did not 
want to proclaim her a flashy woman. 
I wanted her to be indeterminate and 
to pique interest by being more or less 
inscrutable. I have been scolded for 
wearing the white costume, in the gar- 
den of the prophet. I wanted to typify 
her change of heart, her seeking after 
spirituality. An idea which I do not 
regard as an unintelligent one, was that 
the white gown should be somewhat 
like that of the prophet whose follower 
she had become. Mr. William H. 
Thompson, who plays the prophet, told 
me that his inspiration for his own cos- 
tume was the robe worn by Tolstoi. 
The long, straight folds of my gown 
were of high luster. And there was a 
girdle of pearls. But you cannot. com- 
pletely revolutionize a nature in a few 
weeks. My thought was that the ad- 
venturess had ransacked her trunks for 
a frock nearest like the robe of her 
master, and this was the result. 

There is an odd reason for my choos- 
ing the dark blue gown for the last act. 
It was one of sentiment and what I 
regarded as fitness. Thoughts of spir- 
ituality are associated in my mind with 
blue. . When I was a child my grand- 
mother, who was deeply religious, dedi- 
cated me to the Virgin. She dressed 
me in the virgin’s colors, blue and 
white.- Until I was twelve years old 
I always wore blue. Even, I remember, 
my mother used to have my stockings 
dyed blue. In the last act of “The 
Miracle Man” in the garden, I wore 
the blue gown to try to denote spiritu- 
ality. To give the gown a distinctive 
note, I had the tunic bordered with 
fringe of the same color. 
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Art there came to me a realiza- 
tion that the source of right 
ideas in dress is not. the 
windows of smart shops, 
but galleries of old. pic- 
tures. The masters, 
with their love for line 
and genius for color 
can teach us every- 
_ thing ~we want or 
need to know about 
dress. Now I plan my 
costumes in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art. I go there once 
a week at least. With 
Photographs this sort of 
meme by White, —_ study to cor- 
Re rect the 
bad 


What furious debates I-had 
with various costumers , 
about that white gown #4 
of mine! They wanted 7 
to cut it square in 
the neck. “At least 
a V, Miss Kane,” they , 
pleaded. “At all [ 
events a V.” | 

But I inststed on [| 
the long straight 
line across the neck, 
from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

“Who ever heard 
of a straight line @ 
across the neck to the \" 
shoulders? It is aay 
hideous \ 
and 





try- training 
° 9? 

ing, the eye re- 
said every- ceives on the 


street, one cannot 
go far wrong in the 
choice of line or color. 
In colors I hark 
back to my chromatic 
trinity, black, white 
and blue. Black is the 
color of dignity. It 
represents __ stateliness, 
to me. Far from agree- 
ing with Anna Held, who 
wears black only when it 
rains, when she doesn’t 
like the people she is going 
among, or when she is low-spirited, I 
Photogaoh ty Wear a black frock when I wish to pay 
a special compliment to the persons I 


one—not only 
dressmakers — with 
whom I discussed my 
costumes. But I in- 
sisted upon the 
straight neck line and 
I will tell the reason. 
Years ago I saw a pic- 
ture of Christ in the 
Temple. He wore a 
white robe and it was cut 
in just that way, with the 
same line across neck and 
shoulders. 

After I had studied that 
picture and others in the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
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meet. When a function to which I am invited gam the beauty of the 
seems to me especially notable, 1 array my- straight line. I am 
self in black. My mother doesn’t like it, 3 tired of hearing the 
but I do; and after all, to please others 7 endless. re-iteration 
we must. dress to please ourselves. = oS of the threadbare 
Dark blue is my indispensable color. Pm phrase, “The curve 
That. shade which is called midnight blue ~~-« is the line of 
seems to me the one color that the world can- beauty.” “Go to 
not get on without. It is my almost invariable os Paris! 
color for the street or for any out-of-door wear, ¥ Watch 
in the three seasons, spring, autumn and win- the 
ter. For the summer I wear white, indoorsand 49758 gleam- 
outdoors and always. iol’ 4 
I spoke of harmony with our surroundings. 
We do not think enough about the background 
against which we are to form a color picture 
in our new frocks. For instance, players see 
the little models of the stage scenes in which 
they are to appear. These little models 
show not only the proportions of the room in 
which they are to enact their scenes but also 
the colors of the walls and furniture. The wall 
paper in the hotel room in which I made*my 
first entrance in “The Miracle Man” was a 
curious dull mixture in which there 
was the slightest figure of green. I 
had in mind that little green 
figure when I selected my 
costume for that act. The 
gown must be made to 
harmonize with those Fhetageaph by 
walls—and it did. We — 
would all dress more ef- 
fectively if we kept in 
the foreground of our ing lines of lights, 
minds the background straight as an arrow . 
against which we f flies, that illuminate 
will wear our gowns. the city. It was that 
_ in general, I believe sight that made my 
in simplicity in dress: heart throb with a 
that simplicity which sense of a new beauty, 
spells expense to the that awoke me to the 
practiced eye. Sim- superb beauty of sim- 
plicity of line is a plicity. 
luxury, but it is 
likewise an artistic 
delight. The keynote of Miss —_ fe a <7 cos- 
the most elegant tume 9 - “I wear a 
costumes I have sgn pine Sincaglog 
ever seen was persons | tim to wait, Oly 
simplicity. mother doesn’t like it, but I 
If we analyze simplicity we find we mean do; and efter all, to please 
—what? Unbroken lines and soft fabrics others we must dress to please 


Z 1: hag 
without luster. I am a complete convert to gertesi 














Next month Frances Starr will discuss her “Philosophy of Dress.” 























“Aw, quit your kidding!” He pricked up his ears to the old music. “‘ You don’t mean, really, I’m nice looking?” 


The Beautifullest Boy 


in America 


A SHORT STORY OFA rine 
IDOL WHO HAD BEGUN TOXFADE 


By Walter 


Author of ** 


Jones 


A Small-Town Soul,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 


f 


[~,  ||T_eleven-twenty of a crisp 
| A December evening in a mush- 
(£_4_J} room metropolis five hun- 
dred miles west of Chicago, the star 
of “The Prince and the Peri’ company 





emerged from the stage-door of the ~ 


Opera House. A chill wind was blow- 
ing down the theater alley; the street 
lights sputtered through a spume of 
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sleet. At the moment the elements had 
little on Sedden Hyle’s own sunny dis- 
position for bleakness. With a grimace 
of disgust he turned up the Persian 
lamb collar of his overcoat and lighted 
a monogrammed, brush-end cigarette. 
His step on the deserted sidewalk was 
nonchalant; but his thoughts were ap- 
prehensive. Twice he paced by the 
plate-glass splendors of his hotel be- 
fore he pushed through the storm-door, 
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puffing nervous smoke-clouds, with a 
shrug. 

A slender man with an ulster over 
his arm and a walrus bag beside his 
lobby chair came forward to meet him. 
“Evening, Hyle,” he said. “I suppose 
you saw me in front.” 

“Sure,” stalled the star. “I sent out 
word to the house manager; but he 
said you left before the curtain.” He 
smiled effusively. “Sort of: crept up 
on us in the dark, didn’t you? Well, 
what’s the verdict? Just as I said 
when we hit the road: a bum book and 
a bunch of chorus errors—but we’re 
getting the laughs, aint we? Come on 
in the grill and we'll have a drink and 
talk it over.” 

“Thanks, but I haven’t time. And we 
can talk it over just as well here with- 
out a drink. I’m leaving on the twelve- 
five to catch that Number Two ‘Mer- 
maid’ company in Omaha.” He ad- 
vanced upon a lounge in a corner of 
the writing-room. Hyle followed him 
peevishly; his conversational powers 
were never up to par without a seltzer 
bottle and an ash-tray. “Look here, 
Hyle,” pursued the slender man, “it’s 
just this: I’m going to close your 
show.” 

“Close us!” Sedden’s careful sang 
froid cracked under this brusque ulti- 
matum. “Close us? Aint we break- 
ing even on the season? This last 
couple weeks I know the weather’s 
killed our business; but we’re taking 
in the coin again now, and—” 

“And have a route ahead of you with 
long jumps and part of it through a 
country where last year’s crops were a 
failure! And you aren’t breaking 
even. I’m twelve hundred in the hole, 
and I’m not going to send any more 
of my good money after bad. 

“My God, I never sat through a rot- 
tener performance in a dollar-and-a- 
half house! Such a bunch of stalling 
and gagging! The girls look like a lot 
of rag-bags, and in. the numbers they 
break formation six feet from the 
wings. When I sent this show out, I 


asked you, didn’t I, to keep up the 
speed and stick somewhere near the 
lines and the business? And I ordered 
Sladden not to be afraid of the dry 
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cleaners and maintain some semblance 
of discipline in back. To-night there 
aren’t twenty lines left of the original 
book, and I’d hate to bet how many 
booze bottles I could find in the dress- 
ing-rooms.” 

“Aint you a little hard on us?” Hyle 
recovered his smiling composure. “I 
had to broaden the lines or they 
wouldn’t get’ over out here. And you 
can’t make a Sunday-school picnic out 
of a bunch of flappers. Long as we 
put the show across—” 

“But you’re not putting it across! 
All you think of is to walk through 
your parts and make a get-away to your 
poker, and joy rides, and Rathskellers. 
And that goes from the leads down.” 
He snapped his watch-case shut de- 
cisively. “The company closes Satur- 
day night. Two weeks’ envelopes for 
the principals and all fares to Chicago. 
As for you personally, Sedden, I’ve got 
two propositions ‘that—” 

“You can save ’em and tell ’em to 
the courts!” Hyle’s injured calmness 
warmed suddenly into a star’s outraged 
dignity. ‘And you can tell the courts, 
too, how I’ve made you and your firm 
—tied up, at that, with terms that’d 
make me a laughing-stock if they was 
known! And how about my three- 
year contract? I guess when I sue you, 
you'll wish that—” 

“Sue and be blasted,” grimaced the 
slender man cheerfully. “See here, 
Hyle, I like you and I’ve stuck to you 
because I’ve hoped some day you'd de- 
liver the genuine goods. You've got 
by too long already on your raven’s- 
wing mop and your ivories. Can’t you 
quit your lushing and loafing and get 
down to work? I can’t put you at the 
head of another company this season. 
I’ve too many people under contract 
now; but I’ll make a place for you in 
Eddie Norton’s show that’s going out 
in January: featured alike, the same 
money, and—” 

“Billed down to that vaudeville hick, 
when I’ve been topping my own show! 
You must think I—” 

“Norton’s a gentleman. But if you 
don’t like the berth—I haven’t signed 
a lead yet with Evie Dennis in “The 
Tram Girl.’ Though it isn’t much of 
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a part now, I could have it written up 
to you.” 

“Why don’t you ask me to slip a 
menu to a soubrette and be done with 
it! There’s other managers besides you 
I can work for, I guess. Why, since 
the season opened, I’ve been offered 


‘twice what—” 


“In that case, I’m wasting my time. 
But I’ll leave those propositions open 
twenty-four hours. Think ’em over. 
I’ve always done you square. And 
there’s lots of sidewalk actors on 
Broadway this winter. If you change 
your mind, wire me at Omaha.” Un- 
disturbed by his star’s offended hau- 
teur, he picked up his bag and called 
a taxi for his train. 


F OR a moment Hyle’s eyes followed 


him dazedly; then his footsteps , 


tracked automatically toward the bar. 
He didn’t quite get the dope. Blamed 
impudent of “his nibs.” No doubt he 
would call it off by wire in the morn- 
ing. And yet, if it should mean a defi- 
nite break— 

The long, shining rail in the bar was 
empty. He paused and considered the 
advisability of collecting a solitary 
“package ;” but the situation seemed to 
call rather for sympathy and society. 
A glance revealed the lobby deserted. 
Where were all the glad-hand kids? He 
huddled into the elevator. It shot him 
upward into an abomination of desola- 
tion. He banged on the juvenile’s door. 
No answer. Not even a poker game 
to sit in. In a deep purple gloom he 
switched on the lights in his suite. 

In the sitting-room where he stood, 
a cosy fire twinkled on the broad, shal- 
low hearth. Beyond, opened the doors 
to his bed and bath. One high, case- 
ment window-ledge flaunted a vase of 
American Beauty roses—contributed 
by a lady whose chauffeur had been 
instructed it was unnecessary to leave 
a name. On the writing-table, over a 
box of bon bons and a carton of ciga- 
rettes, was strewn a litter of hastily 
examined notes. All about, on each pol- 
ished knob, on each gleaming surface, 
lay the glint of “parlor suite” luxury 
he had always desperately thrust be- 
tween himself and every humiliating 
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memory of peeling paint, and broken 
mirror, and pressed-tin basin, back in 
Summit City—of maroon: livery, and 
damaged victuals in the Hotel Grand 
St. Charles. 

He stood stock-still in.the soft elec- 
tric brilliance. The picture hit him 
square in the face. It should have com- 
forted with an assurance of the beau- 
tiful things that were; instead, it cowed 
him with a terror of the less beautiful 
things that had been in his life, and of 
the least beautiful things that were go- 
ing to be. The Prince was losing his 
Peri-dise at its most exquisite tableau 
—to be replaced with mouldy settings 
from the storehouse of the past, that 
stole from every nebulous corner of 
the room and etched themselves upon 
his sight like hosts of evil witnesses. 
He batted his eyes and cursed his 
nerves; but in spite of himself they 
persisted. 

There was his mother’s sobbing pray- 
er in the gray dawn, as she saw him 
fly away from her nest into the great 
world: “O Lord, protect my Seddie! 
Watch over him everywhere he goes. 
Make him a good boy. And some day 
bring him safe back to me;” his prim 
aunt’s solemn warning: “It aint for 
any good end you’re leaving the home 
that needs you. Sometime you'll get 
come up  with;”’ the . night-clerk’s 
raucous “Front!” booming through the 
lobby ; the bootlick smile that asked a 
tip; the gibes, the insults, of the chorus 
big-room; his jealous feet, trampling 
down whomever would surpass him on 
the Thespian ladder; the terrifying 
grip of a coryphée’s meddlesome hus- 
band about his throat; bills, bills, for- 
ever following him; the nights when 
he had been too drunk even to go on 
and walk through his part; the verdict 
of a perfumed blonde in an opera house 
lobby: “That’s him. Aint his clothes 
grand! But his looks ’re falling off 
something fierce. They say he’s dread- 
fully dissipated.” 

For a moment that got under. But 
he had scoffed it aside. “No need of 
me worrying yet. When my looks do 
go, then I’ll show ’em I can act.” In 
his heart he knew he had: nothing to 
show them. In spite of himself, he 
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began to coarsen his make-up and shy 
away from hotel-room mirrors. His 
photographs were as stunning as ever. 
The queen of his last cabaret had called 
him her “boo-ful, black-eyed baby boy.” 
And yet—what if—perhaps— 


SUDDEN desperation to know 

the worst spurred him out of his 
nightmare reverie. He sprang to the 
lights above his dressing-table, whipped 
off his London-shrunk coat, his silken 
shirt, his singlet, and for the first time 
in a dozen years stood face to face 
with himself. 

It was not an encore exhibit. Hair: 
graying about the ears. Eyes: pouchy. 
Cheeks: sagging to a jowl. The torso 
Doddard had posed for a “resting 
athlete,” now flabby, white as a wom- 
an’s, muscleless— 

With an oath he 
slunk into a dress- 
ing-gown and sat 
down at his writ- 
ing-table. His grip- j 
less fingers shied i, 
away from a __ 
sheaf of importu- * 
nate “statements” 
to a large square 
sheet of note paper, 
indited in a woman’s 
bold, vertical scrawl, 
and an uneasy pink 
flooded his cheeks. as 
he read: . 


Dearest Honey 
Bunch: Where are 
you now? Who 
have you been 
playing at to- 
night? Who’s in 
that front row seat 
of mine—some oth- 
er woman? I hate 
her. Don’t you 
look at her. Don’t 
you dare! Every 
day I’m away from 
you seems a cen- 
tury. 1 hear they 
had to hold the 
show twenty min- 
utes for you Satur- 
day. I am sorry, 


but the chauffeur 
drove us as fast as 
he could. 
mind. 


Never 4 ae 
It was only A 
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a matinée. If they fine you, I’ll take 
care of that. Oh, this house full of 
stupid people! I-can’t get rid of them 
till Wednesday. Then I’ll start the 
first minute for S—— in the car. Look 
‘for me the next night in Gertie’s box 


party. The usual sign. About him: 
Don’t worry. I think he wants the 
divorce as much as I do. If he don’t, 


he’d better. I’ll get something on him. 
They’re calling me, drat ’em, to a hand 


at bridge. Good-by, my honiest. I’m 
saving a thousand kisses. Some day 
they'll all be yours. 

GUSSIE. 


WITH a gesture of revulsion, he 

pushed the letter from him—only 
one of many tinted epistles that had 
led to many tinted episodes in his life. 
As he had opened it this afternoon he 
had congratulated himself how it 
proved that the women still “fell for” 


, 


For the first time in 
a dozen Jears 
stood face to face 


with himself. 





















him; now, for a moment, he read it 
through his mother’s eyes, through the 
eyes of another woman who had long 
ceased to have anything to do with him, 
with all its prophecy of shame, and 
scandal, and disaster. In a frenzy of 
compunction he tore the missive into 
bits and threw them on the hearth. 

Wine, women, song! The trilogy of 
damnation. Not twenty years out of 
Summit City and he had run the gamut. 
And now he was getting “come up 
with.” To-night, by courtesy at least, 
a “king of musical comedy in Amer- 
ica,’—a bibulous king, on a tottering 
throne, every year pushed further into 
the limbo of one-night stands. To-mor- 
row, a passé idol with a reputation for 
booze and unreliability. How they 
would snicker along Broadway! “An- 
other show closed on the old souse! I 
guess it’s back to the grape-vines this 
time, all right.” To-night, a grudging 
credit that still brought him the luxuries 
he could no longer do without. To- 
morrow, scarcely the price of a board. 
ing-house meal-ticket. And the coif- 
fured, scented, ecstatic matinée women 
whose worship he had always fed on, 
would they still flock around him 
when— 

With a devastating rush, the specters 
of the future supplanted the specters of 
the past. In a panic of remorse, he 
threw himself on the bed and buried 
his face in the coverlet. 


N HOUR afterward the late star 
of “The Prince and the Peri” 
emerged from his bath-room. His face 
smarted pleasantly with imported toilet- 
water. His skin glowed from his 
towel. His eyes twinkled back at the 
dancing flame in the grate, then rested 
caressingly upon the warm red of the 
roses on the window-ledge and the 
added sheen of his dressing-gown. 
e took out a traveling-flask from his 
Victoria bag and drank two whiskies 
—neat. Then, warming his pajamas be- 
fore the fire, he philosophized normally 
over his recent discomfiture: 

“What a simp! Only a fit of the 
horrors. Wouldn’t have happened, if 
I’d have took my ‘nightcap’ when I’d 
ought to. Close my show? Why, the 
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old geezer wouldn't dare! All the 
house managers on the road’d mob him. 
And if he did, there aint a producer in 
the country I conldn’t be rehearsing 
with inside of a week—at my own 
terms. ‘Or I might try a flyer in vaude- 
ville. And I'll just kid Gussie along. 
And if anything should happen—but 
there’s no use going into that. Sit tight, 
Seddie. Something’ll turn up. That’s 
you!” 


II 


“LIER act was on at three-fifty. She'd 

ought to be coming out now.” 
The dark, handsome man, in the great- 
coat with the Persian lamb collar, re- 
moved his anxious gaze from the lobby 
pictures that dadoed the front of the 


. Orpheum Theater, and, for the twen- 


tieth time, he sauntered past the stage 
alley. His impatient eyes were at last 
rewarded. A _ small, blonde woman, 
panoplied against the March wind in 
luxurious furs, had just slipped out of 
the stage-door. Her tiny steps rang 
crisp and businesslike upon the frozen 


pavement. As she turned into the 
street, he caught her stride with an 
eager smile. 

“Hullo, baby.” 

No answer. 


“Don’t you know. me?” 

The lady quickened her pace. 

“Hullo, yourself!’—in reply to her 
imaginary greeting. “How’s the works? 
Just made your village and thought I’d 
drop in to catch your act. You're go- 
ing great, aint you?” 

A flush of displeasure flooded the 
artiste’s features. She shook off his 
arresting hand on her arm. 

“Aw, come on, cut the frozen-face 
stuff! What’s the matter? Can’t a 
person step around for a sociable word 
with you any more?” 

She came to a sudden stop and faced 
him furiously. “What do you mean, 
holding me up in the street? I don’t 
know you. Do you get me?” 

His fingers tightened, half bullyingly, 
half beseechingly, around her elbow. 
“Have a heart, girlie. I thought mebbe 
you'd be glad to see me. You'd ought 
to. Not so fast—this aint a marathon. 
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Let’s drop in somewhere and grab off 
a bite to eat. I—I got matters to talk 
over that might interest you.” 

“You couldn’t have nothing to talk 
over that'd interest me.” She pulled 
away violently. “Lemme go.” 

“But Trixie—” 

“If you have, you can tell ’em to my 
lawyers. That’s good: a sociable word! 
When did you ever look me up that 
you didn’t want something? What is 
it this time, boozed or busted? I s’pose 
your show’s playing the Opera House! 
I went by there this morning and | 
didn’t see your name in the billing. 
Take your hands off of me. This cor- 
ner’s where you and me part.” 

“Look. here, kiddo,’ — still smiling, 
he guided her with gallant grip 
through a jumble of street-cars and 
auto’s,—‘“don’t you start anything here 
in the street. If it comes to that, I 
guess I got a right to talk to you any 
time I want to—about Lilyan. And if 
you have to know, I busted up with 
‘The Peri’ show because I didn’t like 
the company they sent out around me. 
I’ve got the call now to be rehearsing 
with Gus Walker’s new—say, baby, 
you're looking fine in them furs! It 
sure seemed like happy days this after- 
noon watching you work from the 
front. Here—here’s a Rathskeller. 
What do you say we duck in for half 
an hour of old-home week ?” 

He edged her hopefully from the 
curb toward the Flemish-oak sign that 
hung over the sidewalk. She braced a 
savage foot against the door. ‘What 
d’you want me to do—call a bull? Aint 
I told you I wont have nothing more to 
do with you? If you don't get me, I 
guess you will when I wish the courts 
onto you again. Let me go now.” 

His arm sagged unexpectedly away 
from hers. He drooped back against 
the casing of the storm door. “For 
God’s sake, Vinie, don’t give me the 
tag now!” He passed a blite-veined 


hand confusedly across his forehead. 
“I—I guess I’m drawing a blank. I 
aint been sleeping well lately. And I 
missed my steadier this morning—” 

His weight bore against her heavily. 
“What’s this—a gallery’ play?” she 
snapped. 
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“Tt aint, girlie’ Honest, I—” 

“Well then, stand up. There’s peo- 
ple looking at us.” Her eyes were still 
hostile; but her lips yielded. “I aint so 
mean that I’d refuse nobody’t was 
hungry a meal, not even my own hus- 
band that never bought me one in ten 
years.” With a furtive look around, 
she pushed him in through the door of 
the Rathskeller. 

Save for a few solitary habitués, the 
place was empty. They followed the 
waiter to a table in an obscure corner. 
She switched off the candle-lamp and 
ordered him a bracer. Mechanically 
his fingers brought out his cigarette- 
case. She took it away from him. 
“Quit chewing your gloves,” she com- 
manded. “You'll have ’em all et up. 
And you don’t need a menu. Sirloin, 
medium, you're going to get, with 
onions, and no wet goods drier’n a Pil- 
sener.” 

An hour later, through a cloud of ci- 
garette smoke, he faced her gratefully 
across his empty plate. ‘You've been 
awfully good to me, Vinie. It seemed 
just like I had to get to you and have 
a old-time talk, like we have.” Surpris- 
ing a sympathetic slant in her gray eyes, 
he expanded bitterly. “You don't 
know what I’ve been through this 
winter. Four months on Broadway, 
with them cheap-skate managers stall- 
ing me off. It looks like your reputa- 
tion don’t get you anything these days 
—they’re only signing amateurs and 
program-boys. I even framed up for 
vaudeville. But they sidestepped my 
try-out ’way down to Wilmington ; there 
was one of them knockabout acts ahead 
of me killed my stuff; and the terms 
the agents offered me was an insult. 

“And what do you know: ‘The 
Foyer’ had me up before their blamed 
committee ; and those cussed tailors I 
brought more than half their trade to 
served a attachment writ on my rooms. 
I moved in with a bunch of the boys 
im a studio; but it was kind of crowded, 
and [—” 

“In plain language,” she cut in 
crisply, “you’ve already begun hitting 
the slide, just like I said you would 
when we busted. You’re about due on 
the bench again, hopping bells.” 
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“Hitting the slide, nothing! I’m just 


temp’rarily in wrong. Why, I’m good’ 


for ten years yet ahead of my own 
show! I can put over lines with the 
best of ‘em; the way I holler a song 
nobody can tell whether I got any voice 
or not; my dancing’s improving right 
along ; and there’s competent judges tell 
me every year I’m growing younger.” 
He passed his hand caressingly through 
his raven’s-wing mop. “What d’you 
think, baby, aint I?” 

“Younger! They're funning you. 
You might look young to Methuseleh, 
but you’re a grampaw ’side of them 
cherry-bounce juveniles that takes their 
safety-razor shave once a week.” 

“There’s plenty in the orchestra 
thinks different.” He smiled down a 
quick flush of resentment. “Don’t it 
seem like old times, you and me scrap- 
ping friendly here together? I was 
wondering—say, you haven’t got a sit- 
ting-room, have you, where we could 
go and talk things over? It’s kind of 
unsociable here.” 

He thought her tense face softened 


a trifle. “No, and I wouldn’t take you 
there if I had. I might—fall for you 
again.” 


“Oh, I didn’t mean anything per- 
sonal. Just about Lilyan—if she’s well 
and how’s she coming on at her school? 
And then I thought—I didn’t know but 
mebbe—a _ business proposition—but 
mebbe you’d like to—er—team up with 
me for a few weeks and try out an act. 
Of course I’ll probably be out with my 
own show again next season. But only 
for a few weeks, I mean. It'd be a 
great chance for you. The turn’d have 
my reputation back of it. You could 
do your own specialty, and I’d dance a 
couple of numbers and work in some 
of the stuff from my old shows. I’ve 
wrote most of it myself, so I guess no- 
body could get to me for lifting it. 
We'd go big! I bet the United Time’d 
book us solid, headlining bills. What 
d’you say, girlie?” 

She shook her head reflectively. 

“Let’s talk it over, anyway.” 

“Always I’ve thought some day it 
would come to this. Why can’t you go 
’way and leave me alone? If you 
couldn’t get booking yourself—” 
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“But, baby—” 

“What'd it get me, if it was prac- 
ticable—which it aint? I’m pretty near 
headlining bills now myself.” 

“Why, it’d more’n double the value 
of your act! ’Side of the couple hun- 
dred you’re getting—” , 

“Couple hundred! I’m drawing 
down five now. And next season my 
contract’s going to read seven hundred 
and fifty.” 

His lips hissed an envious whistle. 
“You're regular people, aint you? I 
spose I’d ought to be honored, a legiti- 
mate star, being asked out to eat with 
you!” 

She smiled grimly. “You wasn’t 
asked, exactly. And there’s other rea- 
sons why I couldn’t frame up with you. 
There aint nothing professional with 
you that aint personal; and I’m through 
with all that. And I’ve got it straight 
that you can’t work any more unless 
you’re tanked. We'd be in bad with 
the house managers all the time. And 
then, there’s Lilyan. Sometimes now 
she comes on to spend Sundays with 
me. I guess she’d get wise to it soon 
enough that her poppa was a souse.” 

“What do you mean, a souse? I 
don’t drink no more’n any gentleman 
does. What right’ve you got, anyway, 
over Lilyan, that I haven’t? Aint she 
my daughter as much as yours? If 
there was any justice in the courts—”’ 

“What right? Why, the right any 
mother’s got that’s kept herself decent 
and earned a honest living for her child. 
It’s the raw deal you was giving her 
made -me what I am to-day. You re- 
member, ten years ago, that night— 
we was sitting in the Elysée Café 
scrapping it out; and you got so mad 
you started to throw one of the pink 
candelabrers at me. I told you, now 
Lilyan’d come, you’d have to cut out 
supper parties and flagging other 
women that wasn’t your wife, or you 
and me’d bust. And you said a person 
had to be sociable to succeed on the 
stage, and there wasn’t any harm in 
kidding the skirts. along; and I could 
bust and be damned. Well—I busted, 
all right. And I guess it’s a safe bet 
to-day who it is that’s damned.” 
“That’s putting it home some!” He 























looked at her steadily, but the cigarette 
trembled between his fingers. “You're 
one sure-enough china doll! You’ve 
got sawdust inside, ’stead of a heart.” 

“T wish I did have. It’d saved me a 
lot I’ve went through. But I don’t 
know as you're all to blame. If Provi- 
dence, or whoever ‘looks after them 
things, had left you where you be- 
longed, hopping bells, you’d have been 
all right. You’ve got a hand-painted 
map and nothing else to go with it. The 
only times you're ever intimate with 
morals is when your pantry’s empty 
and the bars’re closed. All you’ve ever 
saw in life is a plum-tree. For fifteen 
years you’ve been picking plums off 
of me and the opera-house public; now 
you'd better begin on some of them 
matinée women that still thinks you’re 
youthful and handsome. I s’pose’— 
he felt her eyes play over him sorrow- 
fully—“if it hadn’t been for the kid, 
I’d be still following your fatal beauty. 
For after all, you was generally good- 
hearted, and you always came back to 
me in the end.” With a gesture of 
finality, she fastened her collarette and 
drew her muff into her lap. “I’m pass- 
ing you a twenty under the table for 
this feed, and I don’t want any change. 
But it’s the last. Lilyan’s getting too 
old for me to take any chances. And 
I wont stand for you harrowing up my 
nerves every six months.” For a mo- 
ment she rested her many-ringed fin- 
gers not ungently over his. “Here, 
come out of that dope and take it while 
the waiter aint looking. But remember, 
it’s the last.” 


E SAT silent until the coins rattled 

on the waiter’s change-plate. 
Then he got up and followed her across 
the tesselated floor. In the street, when 
he had blinked an instant at the set- 
ting sun, he held out his hand. “You 
sure have handed me a cruel package, 
baby. But I guess I had it coming. 
I’m wishing you good-by and good 
luck. I don’t know when I’ll see you 
again. I aint been sleeping well lately. 
A couple o’ times I had a regular fit of 
the horrors. I’m scared of what they'll 
lead me to. Mebbe, the way I feel, I'll 
be heading my own company a year 
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from now; and mebbe I’ll be doing a 
Ophelia in the dark waters of one of 
them suicide rivers. Anyway, that was 
some steak! And I’m going to take 
my exit laughing.” 

He raised his hat, and—hesitated. 
“You couldn’t make it another twenty 
—could you? There’s a deal I got to 
put through, or—” 

Her purse clicked ominously. 
remember, it’s the last.” 

“Thanks, baby, for the ’commoda- 
tion. Soon’s I get to Chicago, I'll 
come across.” He slipped the bill into 
his glove and stepped away; but his 
hand, a second later, plucked her sleeve. 
His eyes, raised only to the level of 
the rhinestone lizard on her bosom, 
were misty. “You wouldn’t give me an- 
other chance, would you, Vinie? It 


“But 


‘seems like, with you steadying me, I’d 


ought to make good. And I’m dippy 
to prove myself up for Lilyan’s poppa. 
You know, really, there aint never been 
any women in my life that counted, 
excepting you. What say—” 

“The dice’re loaded. It wouldn’t be 
a sporting chance.” 

“All right, baby. I guess it’s over 
the river for me.” With a wavering 
smile, he tipped his hat and disappeared 
in the supper throng. 


III 


T MIDNIGHT the cabaret and 

winter garden of the Grand Hotel 
were at their gayest. The orchestra 
was playing valiantly. M. Alphonse 
and Mille. Grace tangoed among the 
tables. In the cleared space beyond the 
diners a dozen couples had begun 
dancing. Champagne buckets were at 
a premium. The sons and sirens of the 
village were out to prove New York 
had nothing on the Middle West. 

The evening was mild. Here and 
there, even, a window was open; yet 
the dark, handsome man who entered 
alone left a coat with a Persian lamb 
collar with the ebony check-boy. The . 
head waiter advanced upon him coldly. 
“There is nothing, M’soor. Not a table, 
absolutely.” 


“Never mind,” said the _ gentle- 
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man cheerfully, and pointing—‘‘Show 
me to that party over there.” 

As he advanced across the floor a 
hundred eyes were upon him. He was 
conscious of more than one pleased 
startle or flattering smile of recogni- 
tion ; but Sedden Hyle was always used 
to that—and to-night he was faultlessly 
put together and enameled with Vinie’s 
forty dollars. He kept his gaze ahead 
toward his goal. There were six in 
the company: four women and two 
men. Gussie’s own buxom back was 
toward him. - He bent over her blonde 
coiffure and whispered a pet name in 
her ear. 

She started with a sudden rapture 
that set her table artillery jangling. 
“My laws, I thought you was a ghost! 
What do you know—if this aint one 
grand surprise! We was just wishing 
we had another man, wasn’t we, girls? 
Where’d you drop in from, anyway? 
Mr. Hyle,’—presenting him, she 
winked slyly behind the “Mister,’—“I 
guess you already know Gertie, here, 
and Eva—and the rest of you'll soon 
get acquainted. Gassong, lay a place 
for the gentleman. Where’d you say 
you dropped in from?” 

“Oh, I just ran down from Chicago,” 
—he put it over with a blasé smile. 
“Haven’t you heard? I’m rehearsing 
with Gus Walker’s new show—fea- 
tured, of course; though I don’t know 
if I’ll open with ’em. The part don’t 
suit me. Thefe’s two doctors working 
on it now. If them managers wouldn’t 
keep nagging me, I'd rather rest till the 
end of.the season.” 

A murmur of acclaim ran around the 
table. Gussie made room. “There, sit 
down ’side of me. I haven’t even gave 
you the once over yet.” She offered 
his fingers a private squeeze under the 
cloth. “I’m so darned glad to see you, 
I could do a trot on the table! Boys, 
it aint every night we’ve got a real live 
star in our midst. We've only been 
drinking highballs; but I guess, in 
honor of the occasion—here, Gassong, 

bring the gentleman a card. I’ve got 


a hunch it’s liable to be a big night on 
the coast of Spain.” 

For an hour the party hung together, 
hilarious, then separated into private 
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tétes-a-téte. Gertie and Eva, with their 
partners, drifted onto the floor. The 
third demoiselle retired sagely to the 
dressing-room. Gussie heaved a re- 
lieved sigh. “Now we can talk. Where 
you been keeping yourself? Didn’t 
you get my wire to The Chamberlain?” 
She sulked prettily. “You aint got any 
heart at all. You act just like you 
don’t care nothing about your friends.”’ 

“I been awfully busy, dearie, consid- 
ering contracts. Oh, no,’—he assumed 
a martyred air,—“I don’t care nothing! 
If I didn’t, wouldn’t I still be out with 
‘The Peri?’” 

“What do you mean? Did it make 
you any trouble that time?” 

“Which time?” 

“Being late that matinée?” 

“Not exactly, but—we had an argu- 
ment, and I just told ’em my private af- 
fairs wasn’t any of the show’s busi- 
ness, and—” 

“Then you did, honest, bust with ’em 
on account of me?” 

He lowered his lids modestly. “I'd 
have quit the works anyway before 
long. It was a bum outfit. I been get- 
ting a rawer deal every season.” 

“You poor boy!” Gussie gurgled 
appreciation into her glass. “And all 
this time me blowing you ip to myself! 
What can I do to make it up to you?” 
She melted impetuously. “I wish 
they'd turn the glimmers on the lamps, 
like they do for the new shadow glide; 
I'd lean right over this table and kiss 
you one where it’d do you the most 
good.” 

He lit another cigarette and smiled 
back at her with an excess of tender- 
ness. “You made your plans for the 
summer ?” 

“Have you the same? Because if 
you aint,” she countered mysteriously, 
“why mebbe I can tell you something 
that'll interest you: me and him ’ve had 
a awful rickus. And the lawyers are 
making out the application papers. At 
first he said he wouldn’t give me the sat- 
isfaction—threw it up to me how he’d 
took me out of a buckwheat front; then 
we had a regular scene, and he slapped 
my face, and I bet he’ll carry the mark 
with him to his funeral where I nicked 
him with my di’mond ring.” She shud- 

















dered with womanly sensibility. “It 
was something terrible. But I should 
worry. I’ve got a. bunch of them movie 
leases in my own name. Of course it’ll 
be several months before I’m free,”— 
she averted her glance coyly,—‘but I 
don’t suppose that'll interest you, after 
the way you’ve—” 

“Wont it?” He fixed her doting 
eyes across the table. “Why, if you 
was free, little girl, we'd get hitched 
to-morrow—excepting that I wouldn't 
let you tie yourself up to a worthless 
professional gink like me.” 

“That’s you, always running yourself 
down! I’d like to know what’s worth- 
less about several years heading your 
own show and being a perfect Adonis 
besides !” 

“Aw, quit your _kidding!” He 
pricked up his ears to the old music. 
Bei don’t mean, really, I’m nice look- 

rs 

"= Nice looking! You're the beauti- 
fullest boy in America! Aint every 
woman here waiting the high sign to 
fall into yourarms?” Gussie giggled. 
“I guess I just ought to grab you to 
keep you away from them designing 
matinée_creatures.: Oh, listen,’—she 
clapped her hands with delighted: im- 
promptu—‘“what I just thought of : let’s 
duck :this place and go for a little ride 
in the park.” We can’ come back for 
the bunch. This cabaret don’t close 
till two. The car’s at the door, and the 
moonlight’s something grand.” 


E SUMMONED an ardent assent. 
The arbiter of his destiny ordered 

the waiter to clear the decks for cham- 
pagne action against their return. As 
she busied herself inscribing a tiny note 
to Gertie, he let his eyes roam greedily 
over the rose-shaded tables and tango- 
ing couples. He exchanged convivial 
signals with a bibulous looking youth 
who had once tendered him a beefsteak 
supper and parried a smile with Mlle. 
Grace. It was getting back home, all 
right! The chilled blood of the winter’s 
wretched months surged again through 
his veins toward a vista of curtain 
calls, and parlor suites, and supper par- 
ties. Vinie was right. Life was a 


plum-tree. Gussie was a luscious Dam- 
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son. And the beautifullest boy in 
America was some plain and fancy 
picker! 

Gussie tucked her note under a wine- 
glass, then proudly preceded him, the 
center of all eyes, toward the taxi exit. 
As they sank back into the tonneau, 
she slipped her arm through his with a 
proprietary cuddle. “To-night I’m the 
happiest girl in the world. How’d you 
ever pick on a losing bet like me, with 
all them candied violets chasing after 
you everywheres? But I s’pose,”—deli- 
cately—“there has been other women 
in your life?” 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her frankly, 
“but only the kind you toy with till 
the real one comes along.” 

“You. aint ever—” 

“Only once—and it didn’t take.” 

““Ts she—dead ?” 

“No, but she might as well be. She’s 
somewheres--in vaudeville doing a 
single, I heard. It was just one of 
them youthful-indiscretions like others 
*ve committed in haste. and repented 
at leisure.” 

“Of course you—” 

“Sure. Aint a person’s liberty their 
dearest possession? But I haven't 
thought of anything now for a long 
time, excepting my work.” He sighed 
weightily. “It keeps coming over me 
stronger every year that I’d ought to 
get out. of musical comedy. A party 
never really does theirself justice till 
they’re playing straight parts.” 

“My, but aint you ambitious! I 
s’pose you'll be heading your own com- 
pany again next season?” 

“Well, I got every chance: But I 
dunno—I’ve thought some of laying off 
a year. I wouldn’t want anything to 
interfere with my honeymoon, baby 
doll. And then—dancing’s been get- 
ting to my heart a little lately—” 

“It aint serious, is it? Why didn’t 
you ever tell me?” Her bejeweled hand 
patted the offending region _ solici- 
tously. 

“Oh, I guess I aint got any heart 
trouble that you can’t cure, girlie.” 

“Well, you'll have your little cure 
right with you, baby boy. Because I 
think it'll be perfectly grand, traveling 
with a troupe. I s’pose everywhere 
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you'll have your own Pullmans, and 
royal suites in the hotels; and meet the 
loveliest professional people. If you're 
with that Gus Walker’s show, it’ll have 
a long run on Broadway, wont it?” 

“Nobody ever can tell; but it sure 
ought—” 

“TI hope it does. I only been in New 
York with him, and I always felt like 
a outsider; now I’li be part of the 
parade. It'll be great to get back on 
Broadway again, wont it?” 

“Tt sure will, little one.” 

“When I was a pigtailed kid, eating 
caramels in a stock-company matinée, 
I always’d to say to myself that some 
day I’d marry an actor; but I never 
dreamed it’d come true.” With a bliss- 
ful sigh, Gussie closed her lids and 
went into a rhapsody. 


"THE car rolled along smoothly in the 

moonlight.: Sedden looked out with 
uneasy awe upon the somber slopes 
and shadows of the midnight world. 
Out of its silence, unbidden, Vinie 
sprang into his thoughts, Vinie, in all 
the prosperous splendor of her furs, 
the day he had waylaid her by the 
stage alley. She certainly was some 
queen!  He’d always handed her that. 
And how down-to-the-ground she un- 
derstood him! He’d rather take a 
“call” from her than a kiss from any 
other dame in the world. And she still 
cared! If he had only realized, had 
cut out the booze and the bisques, what 
a happy family they might be now: 
he and Vinie and Lilyan. But that 
was all over. Instead— 

He must stumble on in the fickle path 
Success had wished on him; only now, 
Success was far ahead and he had lost 
the way back. His career behind the 
footlights was ended. He was too dull 
to climb higher, too vain to drop lower. 
Gussie’s lapdog was his next role. Some 
fine day, the movie leases would expire 
or Gussie would decide he was no 
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longer the beautifullest boy. Then he’d 
pass on to another plum-tree. What a 
life for a man to lead, who had started 
out to conquer— 

He swore softly under his breath. 
He felt it coming on, one of those fits 
of horrors such as he’d had that night 
in the hotel. Why couldn’t his past let 
him alone? Would it always creep up 
on him like this every time the café 
band stopped playing or the glasses of 
the glad-hand kids ceased clinking? If 
it did, the papers’d be featuring him 
some morning in an aconite party. He 
was sweating now—with a chill, damp 
sweat that terrified him. 

As he shuddered away from himself, 
he was conscious of an impatient press- 
ure upon his hand that lay impassively 
in Gussie’s. “What you shivering for?” 
she plainted prettily. “Are you cold? 
Aint you happy with your baby? Five 
minutes we've been in the park, and you 
aint said a »-ord.” 

“Why, I—I was just wishing, little 
girl,”"—he hesitated an instant; then 
threw the clutch in boldly,—‘“that it 
wouldn’t be such a long time before I 
can call you my owniest own. I wish’t 
you had that decree in your hands right 
now.” 

“Them courts is awful slow,” Gussie 
gurgled. “But we can sick the lawyers 
along. I wonder, should we go back 
to the cabaret or ride around a little 
longer? The air’s lovely and warm, 
aint it?” 

He took his cue silently and slipped 
an arm about her crocus-colored bodice. 
She nestled modestly to his side. “I 
guess there’s no woman living that’s 
more of a stickler for propriety than 
me; but when two hearts beat as one, 
there aint no harm in a lady permitting 
a kiss to her future husband, is 
there ?” 

“There sure aint, baby!” he mur- 
mured. “So here goes!” And his lips 
bent forward to her salute. 












































LEAH BAIRD 
and the Film-Fans 


SHE SAYS SHE’S JUST A “LAIN 
ORD:NARY GIRL.” BUT HER AD- 
MIRERS THINK OTHERWISE 














E were sitting in the studio watch- 
{| ing the first trial run of a new 
| photo-play. Silence in the semi- § 
darkness was punctuated only when _, 
the director gave orders to the oper- gOS 
ator, or mused aloud, “I’ll cut off 
that scene there—too much 
unnecessary business,” and 
the machine clicked on in 
steady rhythm. 

Beside me was a girl. As the 
different dramatic scenes were 
spun off she would heave a deep 
sigh. Once during an intense 
bit of acting she gasped out R 4 
an “Oh!” and put one hand (AS " ri 
to her mouth. When the \\ Sri ELSE Bis 


Z| 











Ht 
ly 

jumbled-up play, run in no j 
sequence, for the film had 
not been fitted together, 
was cranked off, she turned 
to me and said: 

“I know I can do bet- ure, a 
ter than that!” PPR Pee diil ss My ingle brown hair an 

She was Leah Baird. “le MS SEE SESS WN ¥ great, eloquent 
She had been leading figure HE SN brown eyes— 
in the film-drama we had just SY hardly an emo- 
SY tional actress in 
x NAS 


seen. She showed me _ her HH ; i 

























hands. Their palms were ‘ appearance. 3 
marked deeply by her finger- { RAS ‘ “Yet dramatic 
nails. She was trembling, and VA % work is about 





all I can do,” 
she insisted. “I am 
somewhat glad that is true, for I like 
it best and I think there is more to it. 
she said, half smiling. But you know I am such a dreadfully 
“Sometimes I. clench sensible person that perhaps all film 
my hands so hard that Leah Beird actresses would not agree with me. | 
they bleed where the “If I did not get so much pleasure 
finger-nails have been pressed. No one out of life, if my chief ambition was 
can talk to me.” not to be just as happy always as I am 

She was smiling brightly again, now, I might be afraid that I am too 
this tall, sunshine girl of slender fig- sensible. People accuse me of being 
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‘her eyes were moist. 

“T always tremble when 
I see one of my picture- 
plays for the first time,” 
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read. I answer every single one of them 
and—” 

“Every one?” I asked incredulously. 
“Every single one of them,” she 
repeated. “Giving those little tots 
pleasure gives me pleasure. I be- 
lieve that if I can make the chil- 
dren happy I am amounting to 
something. They send flowers 
to me—roses and sweet-peas 
when I sailed for Europe, 





that, but I don’t care. If being happy 
is being too ‘sensible, I plead 
guilty. 

“IT am.just.a plain, ordinary girl- 
woman living along in the joy of 
being alive and ‘well. I haven’t any 
fads or fancies; I’m not particularly 
athletic, not a suffragette; I haven’t 
a passion for pretty clothes—I ‘like 
expressive clothes—and I am just 
every-day.” 

“How about the kidlets?” I 
asked. 

She brightened. 

“Well, I must admit to a fancy 
for the children. I am a children’s 
girl. I don’t know why, but I am. 
Think of me, almost strapping— 
five feet and six inches tall, forced 
to wear flat-heeled shoes so I. wont 
tower above most of the men I play 
with—being an idol of the children, 
particularly the little girls! 
I am, and it is the joy of 
my career. 

“Children are my 
great passion. I love 
every little tot I see. 
I just want to hug 
and squeeze them. I 

get bundles of letters 
from them, mostly 
from little girls—the 
sweetest letters one ever 











“If being too sensible means being happy, I 
always want to be that way.” 
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violets at Easter ; and little, 
sweet bouquets, just so 
carefully arranged and so 
carefully wrapped and so 
absolutely charming, come 
every few days. Do you 
blame me for sitting up at 
night and answering their 
letters, and giving them 
great, big advice, and tell- 
ing them how much I love 
them ?” 

I didn’t. 

“Just now, between my 
children and my gowns, I 
am pretty busy. Gowns are 
the abomination of the mo- 
tion picture profession.” 

“How about proposals of 
marriage?” I asked. “Do 
you get many?” 

“Only a few, and I never 
pay any attention to them. 

“IT was just a country 
girl, born not far from Chi- 
cago, when I went into 
dramatic school. Eight 
years ago I 
started 
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Miss Baird and King Baggot, film star with whom 
she usually plays. 


on the stage. I retain a great many of my 
country ideas. I went into the films be- - 
cause it gave me an opportunity to have a 
home and to have friends. My interest has 
grown steadily, and now I think it is the great- 
est work in the world.” 


Photograph 


by White, can Theater.” That still young man 





“Raymond Hitchcock is a musical comedy ster 
sent him to Cleveland, for instance, to open in 
of which is shown here) and he played to capac- 


“The Stage As 
By George M.Cohan 


Editor's Note: Herewith Tue 
second part of the story of George 
wright and producer, commonly 


a@ common school education and 
















in the early thirties has made for himself from the stage a fortune of between 
in his own characteristic, sweeping style of his work, his play, his trials, his am- 
and off, and of the people with whom he has been associated in his dynamic career. 















and intensely interesting personal reminiscences, will continue for several 
LL of my life I have been hav- 

A ing the time of my life. I 
intend to keep on doing so. 
I enjoy every minute, whether 1 am 
working or playing. In other words, I 
enjoy myself and the people and the 
world about me. 

I started out to make the best of life 
when I was a youngster. I was cynical, 
lonely, at odds with the people I worked 
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with and the public in general. I dis- 
liked the average variety player; the 
public felt a distrust of me,—which is 
akin to dislike,—because I was a child 
of the theater—regarded now as a very 
different sort of an animal from the 
creature he was thought to be twenty 
years ago. 

I was enormously ambitious; mak- 
ing millions was the pinnacle of my 

















who does not need New York’s O.K. We 
‘The Beauty Shop,’ (the big scene in Act Three 
ity business while he was smoothing out the play.” 


| Have Seen It” 


In Collaboration with 
Verne Hardin Porter 


GREEN Book MaGazineE presents the 
M. Cohan, actor, song-writer, play- 
called “the livest wire in the Ameri- 
who started out in life without even 
without special advantages, and who 
three and four million dollars, writes 
bitions, his experiences on the stage 
Mr. Cohan’s story, replete with advice 
months. 


hopes. I segan writing songs, parodies, 
vaudeville sketches, then plays, through 
combined pleasure and ambition. I 
planned the whole scheme oi my life 
out, as a kid. Somehow I knew I had 
it in me. I went about getting it out in 
the most systematic way. 

I began looking before I leaped. I 
realized I had a great deal before me, 
and that I must needs go slowly. I have 


Photo- 
graph 
by Hall, 

New York 
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Fhotogreph by White, New York 


















“I always tried to introduce popular characters into my 

plays. When Tod Sloan was all the rage in London, I 

created ‘Little Johnny Jones.’” (This photograph 
shows Mr. Cohan in a dance in that production). 


always been sure of myself before I 
started anything. I have never begun 
anything of which I was fearful, or 
even doubted I could finish. 

Some of my friends have marveled 
at what they call my self-confidence 
and self-assurance. I have simply been 
self-certain. That has resulted from 
my never trying anything I was not 
certain I could do. Putting it briefly, 
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I had a pretty good line on my own 
ability and what was expected of me. 
When I was a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen, I began writing songs for 
Klaw & Erlanger. A. L. Erlanger took 
an interest in me. He said he liked 
me for really trying to do things. At 
that time he wasn’t the power in the 
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Jones,’ that I consented seriously to 
consider writing a play for him. I felt 
that I-had reached the point where I 
could deliver the goods. It was then 
that we went over the saa of 
my writing a play for Fay Templeton 
—a conversation which resulted in my 
doing “Forty-five Minutes From Broad- 


theatrical world 
that he is to-day, 
backed by a giant 
syndicate; but he 
was ambitious, 
too, certain of 
himself, and he 
declared he liked 
the way I went 
about things. He 
used a ntimber of 
my songs for his 
. productions and 
always encour- 
aged me, just as 
he has encour- 
aged hundreds of 
others. 

One day he 
called me into his 
office and asked 
me if I had ever 
tried to. write a 
play. Ivtold him 
I had _ written 
some_ sketches. 
He said he was 
watching my 
work and he 
wanted me ‘to 
keep on going 
ahead. I was nine- 
teen or twenty 
when he stopped 








Cohanisms: 


There may be other things in the 
world besides money, but it doesn’t seem 
so. 


Most of the comic song-writers don’t 
even know that “funny” rhymes with 
“money.” 


Stop wearing jewelry and be a human 
being. 

Any time you think an actor doesn’t 
think he is good, you’re crazy. Any time 
you think. that a manager thinks an 
actor is good, you’re crazy. And any 
time a manager and an actor get to- 
gether, both are crazy. 


After counting last week’s receipts, 
I have come to the conclusion that I am 
the greatest playwright and manager in 
the world 


I never forget that I was poor once. 


All you've got to do is to keep work- 
ing day and night, thinking, hustling, 
scheming and studying, and you're 
bound to be lucky. 


America has the best actors between 
the two oceans, and that is as far as you 
can go either way without getting your 
feet wet. That’s as far as any American 
ought to want to go. 








way.” 

I was particu- 
larly well pleased 
with the success 
of “Forty-five 
Minutes;” I 
wanted to show 
Mr. Erlanger that 
I had had reason 
for waiting until 
I was better ac- 
quainted with my- 
self and my work 
before attempting 
a full-length pro- 
duction for him. 

I felt that I 
didn’t want to 
start too early, 
and fall down on 
the job, so to 
speak. I wanted 
to be certain that 
I had the goods 
before I contract- 
ed to. deliver 
them. I never 
would trade 
short. 

When I was 
nineteen, I had 
become well 
known as a song- 
writer and sketch- 








me one day and tried to- induce me to 
write a play for the Rogers Brothers, 
then doing “The Reign of Error.” 

“But I haven’ t had any experience in 
writing plays,” I told him. 

“That’s all right,” he assured me. “I 
have faith in you. Go ahead and 
try.” 

I thought over the matter carefully 
for a few moments before I an- 
swered. 

“T will some day,” I said. 

It was not until years later, when I 
had produced my “Little Johnny 








writer, and Hammerstein also sent for 
me. He also wanted me to do some- 
thing for the Rogers Brothers, sketches 
and songs. He offered to write the 
music and let me write the lyrics and 
book. I refused him as I had refused 
Mr. Erlanger. “I will wait awhile,” I 
told him, too. 

Weber and Fields tried to get me to 
write some burlesques for them. They 
particularly wanted one on “The Three 
Musketeers,” with which Sothern and 
O’Neill had taken the country by storm. 
I was writing sketches and songs 




















“THE STAGE AS I HAVE SEEN IT” 
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“William A. 
Brady was always a 
great booster for me 
mvhen:I was a young- 
ster. He would al- 
ways tell me that I 
| had the stuff in me, 
“@ and for me to keep 
plugging away.” 


“Belasco” (he is 

shown here at work in his study) “is the 
biggest man in the American theater-—as 
producer, manager and playwright.” 





for Hyde and Behman, the 


“] was nineteen 


Brooklyn vaudeville. ma g- or twenty when 
nates, and the Weber-Fields A. L. Erlanger « 
offer appealed to me. But tried —_— a 
finally I went back and told Rogers Basthers. : 


Fields that I had decided to wait 
a few years before I tried anything - 
big. 

I was in no hurry; I could see no 
reason why I should be. I took no 
chances. When I landed, I wanted 
to land hard. I was considered a 
good “line-writer”’—a maker of 
snappy dialogue or mono- 
logue that appealed to 
the audiences — and 
I had a great 
many other 


will some day,’ I seid.” 


get along with- 
out managers. 
I thought I 
could man- 
aiig-e 


myself 
better than 


offers ; but I anyone else 
held off ev- could. 
erywhere. 

I never | WAS | playing “Running 
bothered for Office” at the Four- 
aay teenth Street Theater thirteen years 


‘es ago when David Belasco sent for 


Phowograph mana- me. When I arrived at his office, in 
ye agers,wheth- response, Belasco was absent. I was 
in 


Francisco er friends or no, mighty independent, so I demanded of 
with my manuscripts. his assistant to know what was wanted 
I always had an idea that I of me. He told me Belasco wanted to 


would produce my own plays and know if I could write a musical play. 
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I think it was intended for Lillian Rus- 
sell or some other female star. It 
would have been a great thing for me, 
but I knew I wasn’t ready for so big 
a splurge. I never went back to see 
Belasco. 

I have never met him, but I consider 
him truly wonderful, the greatest stage 
manager, by long odds, this country has 
ever known. He really loves the the- 
ater for what it is, not for the money 
there is in it. I don’t believe Belasco 
ever figured on a dollar in his life. 

He is the biggest man in the Ameri- 
can theater—as producer, manager and 
playwright. When you attend a Be- 
lasco masterpiece, such as the greatest 
of his works, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” or at least so I consider it, you 
forget you are in the theater; he gives 
you exactly what you are looking for. 

I have been told, by his associates, 
that if in one of his plays Belasco wants 
a “prop,”—an ordinary vase, for in- 
stance, that could not be seen beyond 
the second row—he would pay, to get 
exactly the proper article, if necessary, 
as much for it as the whole production 
cost. He wants everything as perfect 
as it is possible for mortal man to 
make it. 

Most of the theatrical managers and 
producers, when they sent for me as a 
youngster, imagined I would go crazy 
from joy and gratification. I didn’t. I 
felt that it was just as important for 
them to secure me, as it was for me to 
secure them. I never felt greatly flat- 
tered when a manager sent for me, for 
I was if no hurry, and when I did start 
out I wanted to start out for myself. 

William A. Brady, now one of the 
foremost of the theatrical managers and 
producers, was always a great booster 
for me when I was a youngster. He 
surely gave me a great deal of encour- 
agement. I had known him when I was 
in variety. He would always tell me 
that I had the stuff in me, and for me 
to keep plugging away. He would im- 
press on me the importance of not tak- 
ing to heart the jeers of some of my 
fellow-workers. 

When Sam Harris told “Bill” Brady 
that he and I were going into partner- 
ship, Brady looked at him with a grin. 
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“I have quit managing prize- 
fighters,” Harris told him. 

“You have, eh?” chuckled Brady. 

“T have,” repeated Sam. “I believe 
Georgie Cohan has great things in him 
and that we are going to make a pot of 
money.” * 

“Well, don’t you forget it, Sam,” 
Brady told him. ‘You are starting 
out to manage about the hardest prize- 
fighter you ever tackled.” 

I had the reputation of being an ex- 
tremely difficult youth. Harris laughed 
at Brady. “He and I can get along all 
right,” he said; and we have—like two 
brothers. 

Harris was born on the East Side of 
New York, went out to shift for him- 
self, and went through successive em- 
ployments as printer’s devil, cash-boy, 
messenger boy and corner newspaper 
vendor. Then he went into the cough- 
drop business, branched out and became 
manager of a soap-and-towel supply 
company, began promoting variety en- 
tertainments and dances-in Bowery 
halls, and finally became first assistant 
to A. H. Woods, then a-barnstormer. 
Soon after this he picked out Terry 
McGovern, and became his manager, 
making him bantam-weight, feather- 


.weight and light-weight champion of 


the world at one and the same time. 
Then he put McGovern into the theater, 
branched out with P. H. Sullivan and 
A. H. Woods as the producer of popu- 
lar-priced melodrama, lost all of his 
money in horse-racing, traded his string 
of thoroughbreds for a Boston bulldog, 
met me on a Staten Island ferryboat 
eleven years ago, at a Sunday outing of 
the Words and Music Club, found that 
we liked each other and soon afterward 
struck up a partnership with me that 
has endured ever since. 

Harris is the only man I have ever 
wanted to manage me. There has 
never been so much as the stroke of a 
pen between us, and there probably 
never will be. We have implicit faith 
and confidence in each other ; we never 
argue; and when one of us makes a 
mistake, the other makes it a point to 
forget about it. Whatever the other 
does is all right. 

Two fellows who are on the level 























with each other are: everything that 
every social organization is trying to be. 


AS a youngster my first experience 

really came in writing parodies— 
that is, after I had marketed a few 
songs. I wrote parodies for such va- 
riety banjoists as Al Reeves and Billy 
Carter. In that way I got the swing of 
song-writing and got so I could “fake” 
a piano well enough to work out the 
melody. My first few songs I strummed 
out on my violin. When 
I got the melody 
and the words 
fixed in my 
head, I 
would 


hurry 
down ‘to 
the publish- 
ers and sing 
over the song until it 
had been taken down. At 
that time I thought “Bill” Jerome, the 
parody-singer, was the greatest man 
who ever lived. 

I have always believed that the Whit- 
mark Company published my first few 
songs to encourage me. “Venus, My 
Shining Love” was my first, and it was 
on sale before I was out of short trou- 
sers. My father had an old-fashioned 
dance song called “She’s as Pretty as 
a Venus.” I liked the star idea and got 
the idea into my head that I could write 
a Venus song. 

I was sixteen when I started out in 
earnest to write songs. I began writ- 
ing parodies when I was eleven or 
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Jerry J. Cohan and 
George M. Cohan in 
“The Yankee Prince.” 
. Photograph by 
Hall, New York 
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twelve, with an occasional original song. 
I used a lot of ideas later, after re- 
writing them, that I formed when I was 
still in knee pants. Only the other day 
I came across one of my old songs, 
written probably when I was either 
thirteen or fourteen. Here it is: 


The First Floor Front 


There’s a French girl named McCarthy, 
Her first is Mary Ann; 

Her mother is her father’s 

wife— 

Her father isa 


man. 
Though 
Mary’s 


















very 
homely, 
She has a 
pretty face: 
And the flat that Mary 
occupies 

Isa most exquisite place. 
She has a grand piano; 

It makes a fearful noise— 
It’s pounded every evening 

By a gang of girls and boys. 
Assembled there at Mary’s 

For fun they needn’t hunt; 
They find a whole lot of it. 

In the first floor front. 


Chorus: 


There’s Kate and Nancy, 
Billy Clancy, Dan and Mike Magee; 
There’s Pat O’Day and Hughey Fay 
All loaded down with glee; 
There’s Jimmy Grogan, Johnny Logan, 
Both so big and blunt— 
At Number Three on the boulevard, 
The first floor front. 
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The second verse ran: 


The neighbors that live in the block 
They don’t know what to do: 

The noise it starts at eight o'clock 
And don’t let up till two. 

There’s all you want to eat and drink— 
There’s lemonade and pie. 

Whenever Mary starts to sing 
The children start to cry. 

The only song that she can sing 
Is “Lovely Daisy Bell;” 

I often hear the neighbors say, 
“I wish she was in—church.” 

But Patsy Doyle he loves her— 
She’s never’ from his mind: 

He thinks that she is beautiful— 
It’s lucky that he’s blind. 


That song also establishes my ances- 
try and my loyalty. Here is one I 
called “Mary’s Mistake:” 


Mary Ann Maginnis : 
Was a decent Irish girl; 
And she worked ina laundry, don’t you 


see 
She left her home in Ireland 
Just about a year ago, 
And she came to America so free. 
One bright Sunday morning, 
As the church bells rang, 
With a green silk dress 
And her hair in a bang— 
As she walked down the aisle 
Sure the choir all sang: 


Chorus : 
Halla-lu-lia! Halla-lu-lia—to the lamb. 


Second verse: 


When the meeting it was over 
Mary started from the church, 
And intended for to go right home. 
She was just as proud as sin 
When she met Bedelia Flynn, 
And together down the street 
The two did roam. 

She noticed that Bedelia 
Sized her up from foot to head: 

She said, “Now, dear Bedelia, 
This is on the dead: 

As I walked into the church 
Sure the gang all said: 


Chorus: 


“Hardly knew you, hardly knew you— 
Mary Anna” 


F COURSE, in those days I could 
not put down the music, but once 
I had a good melody in my mind I 
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would hold on to it until I had hummed 
it over for the publishers, or had got 
some orchestra leader to put it down 
for me. In those days I would carry 
six or seven melodies in-my head at the 
same time, and now I frequently carry 
a whole musical comedy score. 

Next I began rewriting a lot of Eng- 
lish songs, Americanizing them and tak- 
ing out the cockney dialect and substi- 
tuting with Yankee slang—such songs 
as “What Could the Poor Girl Do?” 
and all that. I was seventeen or eight- 
een then, and a little later I began writ- 
ing songs, one of them for May Irwin— 
“Hot Tamale Alley.” My next was 
“She’s the Warmest Baby in the 
Bunch.” 

I was fortunate in my song-writing 
endeavors, in having friends in the 
business. William G. Gray, of Spauld- 
ing and Gray, who were my music pub- 
lishers for years, was a former variety 
actor—he later branched out as a the- 
atrical manager—and would do any- 
thing to encourage me. He was really 
a pal to me. He has made his fortune 
and has retired. 

I was regularly employed for a time 
at the Spaulding and Gray establish- 
ment, putting words to melodies and 
melodies to words. Then I went with 
Lew Dockstader, the minstrel, under 
a contract to write sketches and songs 
for him. One of my first sketches for 
him was “Sixteen to One”—featuring 
the William J. Bryan idea in bur- 
lesque. 

I was always ambitious and just a 
little fond of my own work. I wanted 
to see my name on the program in big 
letters. And I thoroughly enjoyed go- 
ing to the theaters and hearing my own 
songs and sketches. If a song of mine 
were on the bill, I would go to every 
performance—if I could. I always 
thought it the greatest piece of work 
ever turned out, and I would thrill and 
perspire with the knowledge that it was 
my own. 

In those days I had no particular 
idea about what I was going to write. 
I would put anything on paper. I would 
do any kind of work, and I was always 
looking for business. I was out after 
the money. ‘For instance, I would 
























corner a couple of acrobats on the same 
bill with us, and talk them into giving 
me an order to write some lines for 
them to introduce their act. I would 
get ten, fifteen and sometimes twenty- 
five dollars for the job. I was always 
drumming up trade, in and out of the 
theater. 

My first big sketch, “A Tip on the 
Derby,” I presented to Filson and Er- 
rol. The most I ever got for a sketch 
in those days was thirteen hundred dol- 
lars, from the Russell 
Brothers. I had devised 


Photograph by Hall's 
Studio, New York 


a royalty plan; they George M. Cohan 
preferred a lump sum << 


instead of a royalty of 
twenty-five dollars a 
week, and we _ finally 
agreed on what was vir- 
tually the royalty for 
one year. Actors 
thought I was crazy ¥{ 
when I offered , 
sketches to them on f 
the royalty basis. 
And perhaps you 
think I didn’t have 
my troubles collecting 
some of that royalty! 

I wrote a number of 
“backwoods” sketches— 
cheaper ones—for fifty or 
so dollars each, under the 
name of George Michael. I didn’t 
want my name to appear on any but 
my best. 

Several of these old royalty-plan 
sketches have reverted back to me. They 
are too old-fashioned for use. The 
characters come on the stage and tell 
who they are and what they are doing. 
In these days that isn’t good stage prac- 
tice—in fact, such a sketch would be 
laughed off the stage. In the old days, 
the character would come on ‘he stage 
and say: 

“Well, it is three minutes of ten 
o’clock and Mr. Brown promised to be 
here at ten o'clock to buy my gold 
mine.” 

Not that now. We use all of the 
modern means—the telephone, the but- 
ler, etc., and then on top of that, we 
usually let the action bring out identi- 
ties and relationships. 
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I always tried to introduce popular 
characters into my plays, characters 
that would appeal to the audiences. 
When Tod Sloane was all the rage in 
London, I created “Little Johnny 
Jones.” Broadway Jones was, more or 
less, an appealing character. What 
two more sympathetic characters could 
you find than the servant girl, Mary, 
and Kid Burns? The popularity of 
your characters means a lot. 


OW did I learn to write? 
a. I really don’t know. I 
ey had virtually no school educa- 
tion, and all I knew about 
play-construction I learned 
in knocking about on the 
stage. Perhaps I had the 
dramatic instinct. That, 
really, is the big thing. 
I was an inveterate 
‘reader. I was trained 
in the effect of 
spoken lines, in creat- 
ing and placing dra- 
matic situations, and 
I put in all of my 
spare time writing 
y this, that or the other 
thing. I was always 
writing something. And 
I studied the effect of 
plays on audiences. 

The American flag struck me 
as popular, so I used it. I believed in it; 
I thought it should be waved. I put it 
before the public with a big noise in 
“George Washington, Jr.” The peo- 
ple seemed to like the idea; I liked it 
myself, and I said to myself, “I’ll just 
give them some of it.” And I did. It 
certainly did no harm, and I believe it 
did a lot of good. The critics roasted 
me, but the Grand Army of the Re- 
public gave me a loving cup. And 
the audience would stand up and sing 
“Tt’s a Grand Old Flag.” We need a 
few more flag-wavers around here. 

I started to rehearse “George Wash- 
ington, Jr.,” after I had written only 
a few scenes, and we built up the play 
in rehearsal. In that play I appeared 
before more people than any other 
American star ever has done—in the 
same length of time. Seventeen or 
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eighteen thousand = . galleries — whether 
dollars a week a pra the player would 
in box-office ge se have what 


receipts owas then 









Photograph 
»y Hail, 


New York 














Tom Lewis and “NS 
Mrs. Jerry Cohan, SS 
mother of George M. - ee 

Cohan, in “Little Johnny Jones” = 
—a musical comedy that cost only abou! 
ten thousand dollars to produce but that was one 
of the big money-makers from Mr. Cohan’s pen. 


was no record for that play. 
And yet the critics went after 
me for waving the flag. It was 
just a wee bit of a show, with 
only eight boys and eight girls, 
and a few musical numbers. 
when I wrote “Broadway 
everybody along Broadway 
was getting too old to dance, 






Jones” 
said I 
and that I 






y/ ‘ 
A Photograph 














by Terkelson 

had been forced to write a straight play (ee: 

for myself. No matter what they said—nothing Fred Niblo and 
makes so much difference so long as they talk about i whe, 

you. And that play, my first without music, was a Josephine Cohan. 

great success. 

“The American 

NY writing I have done has been done from the flag appealed to 

point of view of the man out in front. I want to <2 PCEe 


keep on writing just that way. And of course, 
I want to keep on writing. As it is, I am like a 
man standing up, with nothing to do. 

I knew my audiences pretty well; I had studied 
them as a youngster. I watched the effect of songs 
upon them, and then later, the effect of sketches. 
When I was working for Hyde and Behman in Brook- 
lyn, I frequently would send out telegraphic 
instructions for changes in my sketches, accord- gph 


ing to locality. We would figure then on the newYor 


is shown 





waving the 
Stars and 
Stripes in 
“GeorgeWashington, 
Jr.) “I believed in it; 
I thought it should be 
waved. Weneed a 
few more flag-wavers 
here.” 





















an “easy” gallery or a “tough” gallery. 
in the olden days we could always carry 
a piece through if we had the gallery 
with us. 

We don’t have representative gal- 
leries now, and for ten years I have 
argued that our gallery prices are too 
high—seventy-five cents for the first 
four rows. But no one will listen to me. 
There was a time when the galleries 
were the making of the real theater- 
goer. 

The public is a moody creature, and 
is very likely to follow the leader. One 
season the audiences will be melo- 
drama-mad; another season they will 
cry for farces; and another season for 
straight dramatic offerings, or musical 
comedy. <A success or two seems to set 
the fashion, and there is a lot of copying 
in the theatrical game. Our firm never 
orders a play; we depend upon plays 
being brought to us. We never copy: 
we believe it is better to create. 

As for returns to the producer and 
author, a good melodrama is worth 
more than any other kind of play. It 
is ‘usually good for at least three years 
in the cities, and two years on the road. 
Plays, however, don’t last as long as 
they did: too many new ones are being 
put on; and the big successes are played 
to death while the playing is good. It is 
nothing these days to see five or six 
companies put out simultaneously in 
different territories in the same play— 
as witness “Within the Law,” “Peg O” 
My Heart,” and a dozen others. 

A good melodrama running for three 
or four years or more ought to be worth 
two hundred thousand dollars to the 
author at five, sever and ten per cent 
of the gross receipts. The musical hit, 
of course, is cut up, in percentage of 
profits, between the lyric writer, the 
librettist and the score-writer. It is 
pretty hard to tell where each gets off, 
for the percentages vary. Usually the 
six per cent of the gross receipts is split 
evenly between them. 

You have to be conservative in the 
theatrical business to stay in the game. 
The average producer’s great trouble is 
that he is never satisfied. He gets a 
failure; and he says, “Oh, I'll get that 
all back.” So he plunges as fast as he 
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can into another production. There is 
a‘big chance that he will lose again. 

If he would plan out his season in 
advance, holding himself to a certain 
number of productions, win or lose, he 
would have a chance. But there is that 
old feeling against beating the first race 
and then going home, or losing the first 
race and going home. It is a gamble, 
anyway, and most of the managers re- 
fuse to play a system. They keep right 
on gambling. 

One play in seven succeeds, and pays 
for itself. 


“THE musical comedy producer hasn’t 

a chance on earth. He may put 
over two or three successes. and get 
away with it for a while, but if he con- 
tinues.-he will eventually go broke. In 
the first place, he can’t put on:a musical 
show, to-day, for less than forty or fifty 
thousand dollars.’ It has to be a corker 
if he gets back his investment, to say 
nothing of profits. 

Perhaps he plays a season of thirty 
weeks to a business of ten thousand 
dollars a week, the gross receipts 
amounting to three hundred thousand 
dollars. His percentage, we will say, is 
two hundred thousand dollars. The 
show costs him, to operate, at least six 
thousand dollars a week. In thirty 
weeks his expenses have reached one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
He has got back twenty thousand dol- 
lars of his original investment, and has 
just a chance of getting back the re- 
maining thirty thousand, or so, the fol- 
lowing season. 

But the chances are against him, 
again, for in the thirty weeks of the first 
season he has played all of the princi- 
pal cities, and now he must hike out to 
the one-nighters and make a bold at- 
tempt to collect. And if he makes thirty 
thousand dollars out of one-night stands 
he is doing more than most managers 
have done. 

It is harder to beat than roulette. 

_ The musical piece does not last as 
long as the melodrama or farce, but 
while it does last it plays to bigger 
money. Farces do not last as long as 
straight dramatic offerings and melo- 
dramas. They don’t have the life, and 
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they are not so good for stock purposes. 
Still, a successful farce should put at least 
one hundred thousand dollars in the 
pocket of the author. 

A dramatic production can be staged 
for five or six thousand dollars—but by 
the time the verdict has been given, it 
may cost the producer fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars. A musical show easily 
can lose him seventy-five thousand dollars, % , 
and then stand a fair show to be turned | 
into a success. So the gambler may drop 
one hundred thousand into it before he is 
convinced that it wont go. 

We put on a musical show for Willie Col- 
lier some time ago,—last year it was,—played 
it for four or five weeks, didn’t like it and 
didn’t think the public liked it, and took it off. 
That venture cost us about forty thousand 
dollars. 

On the other 
h aon d, 

“Forty- 


to produce, 


One of Mr. i 
te -y ky rs 4 
Broadway” 
paid for it- 
self within 
ten days after it 
was produced. 
It was one of the 
biggest successes 
of my career, 
yet its pro- 
duction cost 
did not ex- 
ceed ten thou- 
sand dollars. It 
was one of the 
plays that other 
managers told us 
would not succeed. 
“Little Johnny 
Jones” cost only 
about ten 
thousand 
dollars 


pictures. 


Mrs. George M. 
Cohan and Mrs. Sam 


- Harris are sisters. 


but a play of that kind, 


if produced in the style that is de- 
manded now, would run the produc- 


4 Sam Harris and 

Y George M. Co- 

han, partners. 

J “Harris,” writes 

Mr. Cohan, “‘is the 

only man I have ever 
wanted to manage me. 
Two fellows who are on 
the level with each other are 


everything that every social organization is trying to be.” 


tion cost up to at least 
forty thousand dollars, 
probably fifty thousand. 
The public has seen so 
many musical spectacles 
and extravaganzas, of 
late, that it believes 
everything musical must 
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necessarily be staged in an excessively 
elaborate fashion. 

“The Yankee Prince” cost us about 
forty-five thousand dollars to produce. 
It made money,—especially in New 
York,—but it did not approach the re- 
turn on the investment that “Forty-five 
Minutes” and “George Washington, 
Jr.,” and “Johnny Jones” did. It was 
too big a play to send whirling over the 
country ; and we have laid down a hard 
and fast rule against sending out in- 
ferior companies. 

There are a few favorites who can 
carry almost any play to success. One 
of them is Raymond Hitchcock. He is 
what is called sure fire. 

And I still contend that the more 
money a play makes, the better it is 
as a play, technically and every other 
way—if you insist. Success builds its 
own technique. 


Not sO many, many years ago, vir- 

tually every manager along the 
Great White Way believed that the New 
York stamp of approval was a play’s 
only road to success. To a great de- 
gree, they have got over that idea. 
“Little Johnny Jones” did not have 
New York’s approval, yet for the 
amount invested, it was one of the best 
money-makers ever produced. “Under 
Cover” played in Boston for several 
months before it reached New York. 
It made little difference to Boston 
whether New York ever would see it. 
“Daddy Long-legs” made a success in 
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Chicago and ran for a season there be- 
fore New York sa.vv it. 

Established stars,-particularly, do not 
need New York’s backing in new plays. 
Maude Adams does not need Broad- 
way’s approval, and there are a half- 
dozen others. Raymond Hitchcock is 
a musical comedy star who does not 
need New York’s O. K. We sent him 
to Cleveland, for instance, to open in 
“The Beauty Shop,” and he played 
there to capacity business while he was 
smoothing out the musical comedy. 

And New York will give a certain 
kind of a play a friendly hearing, and 
the same piece will starve to death on 
the road. Gotham likes polite comedy, 
and the road does not. Chicago prefers 
musical comedies. ‘The Isle of Spice” 
was a Chicago musical comedy that 
never saw New York, if I remember 
rightly, yet made a small fortune on the 
road. And I could name a dozen others 
like it. 

The road likes big plays, especially 
big.musical plays. And it costs a pile 
of money to send them out. Light 
pieces do not make good on the road. 
“Officer 666” was a notable exception 
—but it was what we call a “freak hit.” 
It is a well known fact that farces do 
not draw in the smaller cities. 

New York wants new thrills and new 
emotions; Chicago likes the ladies; 
Philadelphia and Boston prefer straight 
dramatic offerings ; and the road wants 
to be impressed—it wants to be shown 
that it is getting the real thing. 











Shaner next installment of George M. Cohan’s own story of “The Stage 
as I Have Seen Jt” will appear in the March GREEN BOOK MAG- 
AZINE, on the news-stands February 12th. 
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VILES HALLIBURTON killed 

M the most precious of all human 

gifts—time. With a callous 
premeditation and a deliberate -cold- 
bloodedness that shocked and amazed 
his working college friends, he had 
done away with several priceless and 
never-to-be-recovered years. 

A most charming fellow, with a kind 
heart,.a pair of admirably straight gray 
eyes and an irresistible chuckle, Hal- 
liburton had left Harvard with the 
world to conquer. Everything was in 
his favor. He was fit as a fiddle. He 
stood nearly six feet tall. He possessed 
two of the characteristics that have 
gone to the making of all men of 
achievements, ambition and optimism. 
Better than that, he had no money; 
and best of all, his nose was straight 
and his thick black hair was kinky. 

But Nemesis, more mischievous than 
a monkey, more fickle than a woman, 
played him a shabby trick. Three days 
before he was to make his first humble 
appearance in the office of a prosperous 
magazine owned by the father of one 
of his college chums, misfortune fell 
heavily upon him. He had already 
tried on his first business suit, inter- 
viewed his first chief in the alert, elec- 
trical, type-ticking atmosphere of the 
magazine office, and had, like many be- 
fore him, tucked away in his fertile 
brain the germs of a scheme to double 
the circulation of the monthly in which 
he already felt a parental interest, when 
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he was informed that he was the sole 
legatee to the enormous fortune of a 
California cousin who had died of mak- 
ing money. 

Halliburton fell, in all the pride and 
glory of ambitious youth and eager en- 
deavor, beneath the crushing weight of 
thirteen million dollars. 

He took the blow standing, but re- 
ceived the hilarious congratulations of 
his numerous friends with a smile .of 
whimsical sadness. He was like a man, 
trained to perfection, who, with his 
toe on the white line and every muscle 
ready for the spring forward, is sud- 
denly disqualified to take part in the 
race. Without a word of protest or 
any, of the sulkiness of naturally injured 
feelings, he quietly withdrew, gave up 
his comfortable bed-sitting room in a 
bachelor hotel in Forty-fourth Street, 
a stone’s throw from the Harvard Club, 
and with the highly-paid assistance of 
several experts in furniture, pictures 
and objets d'art, took up his elaborate 
quarters in a pompously unhomelike 
apartment in Fifth Avenue, from which, 
as he lay in his Tudor bed under the 
cold and vacant eyes of a Rembrandt 
lady in an egregious stomacher, he 
could hear the bells of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

He had been put out of the running, 
and he knew it. Pulsing with all the 
exhilaration and keenness of a man 
who must work for every meal, every 
cigar, every rung in the long ladder 
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that looks so short and easy to youth- 
ful eyes, he found himself in the posi- 
tion of one who has absolutely nothing 
to win, nothing to desire, nothing to 
hope for, nothing to do. 

He did one thing, however, and that 
he did without a moment’s hesitation. 
He wrote a short, blunt note to his 
father, who was a hard-working doctor 
in Philadelphia, and having said that 
the weather was pretty good in New 
York and that his cold was all right, 
apologized for having only been able to 
send a copy of Dulac’s Arabian Nights 
for his mother’s birthday, and went on 
to ask that she should be given some 
useful little thing with three million 
dollars that he had that day deposited 
in the Philadelphia bank in bonds to 
the credit of his father’s account, with 
love. 


FTER that there did not seem to 
Halliburton to be anything left 
to do. In that he was not quite right. 
In order to instill a sort of false interest 
in several long, unoccupied days, he 


bought an- automobile as big as a wag- 
on, a country house as big as a bar- 
rack, a steam yacht nearly as big as a 
small liner, and a bull-dog with the ug- 
liest beautiful face of any that money 


could acquire. And then he disap- 
peared. 

Leaving his Fifth Avenue apartment 
to the tender mercies of a French chef, 
a Swedish housemaid, and a Japanese 
valet, his country house in the hands 
of a staff of servants and gardeners, 
and his steam yacht under the complete 
control of a skipper and crew, all of 
them yawning, he had his car placed 
on board the Olympic and went to Eu- 
rope with his chauffeur. 

Now Miles Halliburton did not pos- 
sess the trick, the gift of making 
friends. He was not shy, nor did he 
carry fastidiousness to abnormal 
lengths. It was that he was not homo- 
geneous. He looked upon a dozen men 
of his time at Harvard as brothers, and 
somehow the others did not seem to 
matter. If he could have persuaded 
one of the dozen to go with him, his 
tour of Europe would have been a de- 
light. But they were all workers who 
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declined to answer to the call; and so 
the poor rich Miles wandered about 
from city to city alone. 


OR a time he gave himself up to a 

sort of peculiar chagrin when he 
thought of all that he had meant to do 
in the great city of New York. At first, 
with a kind of uneasy amusement, he 
found himself devising schemes for 
dodging his money. He would build a 
gigantic hospital with his remaining 
ten millions. He would endow Har- 
vard with a number of poor men’s 
scholarships. He would put up a street 
of hygienic and artistic tenement build- 
ings round about Twenty-second Street. 
He would imitate the heroes of ad- 
venture stories, and pretend to die, and 
turn up in London or Vienna or Paris 
under another name with a newly grown 
beard. Indeed, he devised a hundred 
and one ideas, some sound, some ut- 
terly unworkable, some laughably ab- 
surd, but left them all in a nebulous 
jumble somewhere in the back of his 
hapless head. 

He came back to New York and his 
wonderful echoing apartment after a 
year’s so-called holiday. He brought 
with him twenty-four splendid presents. 
Twelve were sent to his friends and 
the rest to his mother. He then gave 
a quiet dinner to his friends in his 
palatial dining-room, and so that thir- 
teen should not sit down to all his out- 
of-season dishes beneath the distrait 
stare of other Rembrandt ladies, a place 
was laid for his chauffeur. He knew 
no one else to invite. After which, 
with profound deliberation, he set 
about killing time. His friends could 
not be amused or entertained by him in 
the day-time, because they were work- 
ing, and could only occasionally give 
him their presence, together and sepa- 
rately, in the evenings, because they 
were tired. There was nothing to buy. 
He had far more than everything that 
he needed. He had nothing to do but 
amuse himself, and he did not want to 
be amuséd. 

“I’m a poor devil of a millionaire,” 
he told himself, in a sort of ever-recur- 
ring refrain, “and I might as well be 
dead.” 
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ND then one fine spring night, 

when depression and loneliness sat 
more heavily upon his shoulders than 
usual, he sent one large check to a 
Children’s Hospital and another to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
telephoned for his car, made up his 
mind to tell his chauffeur to drive “‘any- 
where you like” and went to sleep on 
the sofa in his study, in which he never 
wrote or read. He deliberately went 
to sleep as often as he could, so that 
he might dream that he was a hard- 
working member of the magazine staff, 
plodding incessantly in his shirt-sleeves 
on the twelfth story of a skyscraper. 

It was nine o’clock when he returned 
to his far too prosperous and boring 
reality. He asked for his fur coat, 
went out into the street, felt the sharp 
tang of a southwesterly breeze on his 
face, found his car waiting and me- 
chanically got in. He did not notice 
three young men standing together in 
the shadow of his house, and was only 
aware of the fact that there was no 
chauffeur when he discovered with 
some surprise that the car was not mov- 
ing. His surprise became less mild 
when the three men made suddenly for 
the car and he felt his arms held tightly 
by two of them, the first of whom had 
sprung in by one door, the second by 
the other. The third man cranked up, 
jumped on, and taking the wheel sent 
the car forward with a jerk. 

“Shout and I’ll gag you,” said one. 

“Struggle and I’ll use chloroform,” 
said the other. 

‘Do anything you like, my dear fel- 
lows, only for Heaven’s sake break the 
monotony of my beastly existence,” 
said Miles Halliburton. 

And the two men gasped with sur- 
prise. 


II 


HESE two men were clean-cut, well 

dressed and extremely presentable, 
and the man who had improvised him- 
self into a chauffeur had the head of a 
gentleman. If they belonged to a gang 
it was obviously a well-bred gang. But 
to Miles, who was quick to detect a 
curious nervousness, and a peculiar air 


of qui-vive about them, they did not 
seem to have any sort of relationship 
with the type that makes a living by 
kidnaping or blackmail. Much less 
did they resemble the gross-jawed, flat- 
eared, bullet-headed; raucous-voiced 
creatures who bring holding-up and 
abduction to a fine art. The unexpect- 
edness and peculiarity of the incident, 
as well as the appearance of the men 
who were carrying it out, gave him a 
sense of exhilaration that he had not 
felt.since the day he was informed of 
his unfortunate fortune. Like a boy 
playing truant he felt that he wanted 
to laugh. The fact that he did not 
know where he was going or why he 
was going there gave him a new and 
delightful interest in life. Many men 
might have owned to a hidden fear 
somewhere in the back of their minds. 
Most, certainly, would have attempted 
to attract attention and gain a rescue. 
Not so Miles. He was being provided 
with excitement. His monotonous 
daily round was being adventurously 
broken. He was grateful, and amused 
and speculative. 

As for the attitude of his kidnapers, 
it was suspicious. Their first grand 
amazement at the free-and-easy manner 
in which their prisoner accepted the 
situation settled into keen watchfulness 
the more he chatted and laughed. They 
eyed him as a cat eyes a mouse. They 
seemed to expect him to do something: 
clever or gymnastic and turn the tables 
upon them. They replied bluntly and 
shortly to his cheery remarks and did 
their best to hide their faces when the 
car passed beneath the glaring lights. 

Their restlessness and anxiety were 
almost painful when the car was run 
onto one of the ferries of the Lacka-. 
wanna Railway. They listened only 
with half an ear to the burst of enthusi- 
asm that broke from Miles at the sight, 
unequaled in any other part of the 
world, of the Hudson at night, one 
which the sophisticated New Yorker 
had never taken the trouble to see. 
They were skeptical at his almost boy- 
ish exclamations of delight at the sight 
of the Oriental, fairy-like appearance 
of the great city, whose Gulliveresque 
buildings sparkled and gleamed with 
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myriad lights; at the great blunt-nosed 
ferry boats as they moved, as though 
with fires in their stomachs, with swift 
precision to and from their allotted po- 
sitions; at the great stub-funneled 
liners resting momentarily, all dark and 
silent, in their basins, cities in them- 
selves; at the pugnacious tugs with 
their: straining loads, frothing water 
from their snub noses, sending out, 
from time to time, loud, raucous, cow- 
like cries which seemed to fit in with 
the night music of the river’s other 
ceaseless traffic.as though to the beat 
of an invisible chef d’orchestre. 


ONCE in Jersey City the car wasted 

no time. Miles was proud of it, 
and congratulated his enforced compan- 
ions on the expert driving of their con- 
federate, who dodged through the in- 
tricate trolley-car system of Newark 
with hardly relaxed speed. He sent 
the car forward on the clear roads as 
though endeavoring to break a record, 
and when, finally, having left town 
after town behind, and taken the hill 
of Montclair that rose beyond the sta- 
tion, he pulled up short at the third 
bungalow in a newly made road, it was 
with a style and a quiet exactitude of 
which even a professional chauffeur 
can seldom boast. 

“Do we get out here?” asked Miles. 

“We do,” was the short reply. 

“Nice little place.” 

“Glad you like it.” 

With both arms grasped firmly, 
Miles waited on the dark veranda 
while the third man unlocked the door. 
“You wont think me rude if I hint 
that I have not dined yet,” he added. 

There was a short laugh. “This is 
not the Ritz, but there’ll sure be some- 
thing to eat.” 

The door opened upon a comfortable 
hall sitting-room. A bag of golf clubs 
caught Mile’s roving eye, and a phono- 
graph, a fashionably dressed doll with 
flaxen hair and a fixed grin, and the 
photograph of a very pretty, fluffy- 
haired girl that stood, oak-framed, upon 
a gate-legged table. But there was no 
sign or sound of life. 

Without a word he was conducted 
upstairs, across a widish empty land- 
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ing, with its square of rug, to a small 
room at the back of the house. Into 
this he was thrust, and the door was 
shut quickly upon him and bolted. 

“Um,” said Miles, “very pleasant if 
rather ordinary.” 

And he was right. It was the kind 
of bed sitting-room that belonged to un- 
told hundreds of young college men 
in the houses of their parents. And 
there was an electric light over the bed 
in so neat a position that an almost 
unstretched arm could turn it off at 
the precise moment when sleep clogged 
the eyes. Its owner was a man of 
imagination. Miles walked across to 
the window, sent the blind up with a 
jerk, and laughed. The window was 
barred. He turned quickly. A curious 
sound had caught his ears. He saw 
two eyes watching him through a shut- 
ter in the door. They were filled with 
excitement and triumph. 

“A good idea, that,” said Miles. 
“What is this place? A prison or a 
lunatic asylum?” 

The answer was dry. “A temporary 
resting place.” 

“May I have a brief outline of your 
idea in bringing me here?” 

There was a big laugh. “Brief! Gee, 
you'll get all the details you'll require 
in the papers, I guess, and they'll see 
that they don’t suffer from brevity.” 

Miles hung his hat on one of the bed 
posts. “Well, thanks anyway for your 
little attentions in the matter of tobac- 
co, cigars and cigarettes—and what 
have we here? A best-seller? Good. 
Very thoughtful, I’m sure.” 

Another pair of eyes was watching 
him, and another voice replied, “You’re 
a good sport, Mr. Halliburton, that I 
will say.” 

Miles bowed. “I shall be able to 
play the game better if you tell me 
what it is,” he said. “Am I being held 
up for a ransom or put away for my 
life insurance, or which of the numer- 
ous parlor games is it?” 

The answer was brief. “Your dinner 
is coming up. Good-night.” 

Then three men went downstairs, and 
there was silence. All that there was 
to remind Miles of his life and haunts 
were a million sparkling lights down 
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the small square of barred win- 
dow. Presently a plate of hot 
roast beef and baked potatoes was 
held through the shutter, and it was 
followed by a knife and fork, a 
dish of butter, a plate of rolls, an 
apple pie and a bottle of iced beer. 
Miles peered through to see the face 
of his benefactor, without success. 
But the hand he did see. It was 
small and charming, with perfectly 
manicured nails. 

Miles ate everything, smoked a 
couple of very fair cigars, sampled 
the first few chapters of the best 
seller, and was surprised to find 
them good, and then, having first 
turned out the light, undressed and 
went to bed, laughing quietly. 

For the first time for many a long 
day he looked forward with inter- 
est to the morning. 


III 


THE fifth day of his im- 

prisonment—he called it 
holiday—found Miles in what 
had become a usual attitude. 
He was sitting on the back of 
a chair with his well-shod feet 
on the seat of it, with his face 
an inch away from the open shutter in 
the door. In a corner, piled up on the 
floor, were the New York morning and 
evening newspapers. These had been 
handed through to him by his jailer with 
the beautiful hands. If proof were re- 
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He was in love with the slip of a girl who brought him his meals. 


quired to show how little bored Miles 
had been during all these hours, the 
sight of these unread papers was suffi- 
cient. He certainly missed a good deal 
of amusement, instruction, information 
and even excitement from having neg- 
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lected them. Their pages were filled 
with different accounts of different rea- 
sons for the sudden total disappearance 
of the young millionaire. Everything 
that could and could not happen to a 
human being in a civilized city had hap- 
pened to Miles Halliburton. One pa- 
per murdered him, another abducted 
him, a third made him a suicide. Beau- 
tifully erroneous accounts of his daily 
habits and daily thoughts, delightfully 
untrue details of his past life and char- 
acteristics, charitable actions, heroic 
deeds, romantic love episodes and bril- 
liant future were printed with superb 
effulgence. 

“What’s become of Halliburton?” 
was the great absorbing question of the 
day. Police, newspaper reporters and 
amateur detectives were all absolutely 
unable to solve this most amazing mys- 
tery. And, all the time, there was 
Miles, within sight of the great build- 
ings of the city of New York, perfect- 
ly happy, perfectly contented, a man 
who would not change places with any- 
one else in the world—because, seated 
in a rocking chair on the landing, with 
a shaft of sunlight on her golden head 
and a smile in her large gray eyes, was 
that adorable girl with the beautiful 
hands. 

In his little room, twelve by twelve, 
from whose barred window he could 
see, every night, the sparkling eyes of 
the great city in which he had found 
nothing to make life worth living, this 
all-too-rich young man had discovered 
by accident the key to happiness. With 
the unexplainable, unfathomable and 
sometimes very beautiful paradoxicality 
with which Providence indulges in her 
treatment of human beings, Miles was 
a willing captive, a glad prisoner. He 
was a man whose darkness had been 
dispelled by the light of two gray eyes. 
He was a man whose unnecessary mil- 
lions could never have bought the one 
thing that is priceless on earth, the one 
gem that no amount of money can pur- 
chase. He was in love, in love with 
his jailer, in love with the slip of a 
girl who brought him his meals and 
consented, with charming naiveté, to 
sit in his line of sight and chat the hours 
away. 
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[t WAS during the afternoon of this 

fifth day of the great mystery—the 
never-to-be-forgotten fifth day, because 
it was the one in which Miles told him- 
self, as he ate his grape fruit, that with 
Patty to think of and for, to own and 
possess for all the rest of his days; life 
would mean even more, yes, even more 
than it had meant the day before he had 
received his unexpected inheritance. 
He was talking to Patty, who, for the 
first time, was standing close to the 
shutter—so close that he could get the 
perfume of her hair. He was telling 
her of all the places in Europe that he 
longed for but would probably never 
be able to see. With her gray eyes all 
alight and a little thrill in her voice, she 
was babbling about how good life can 
be to people who know how to live it, 
and in her keenness had put one of her 
hands on the shutter. Miles was just 
going to bend down and kiss that hand 
when they heard the toot of a motor 
outside the cottage. To his intense an- 
noyance she turned and ran downstairs. 
He heard her open the door. He recog- 
nized the voices of the two men who 
had unconsciously taken him out of the 
dark, and then there were steps on the 
stairs. 

Miles hardly waited till the men came 
up to the landing. “Why in thunder,” 
he shouted, “can’t you fellows choose 
your moment better? And in any case, 
what the blazes do you want?” 

There was no answer. The door was 
unbolted and thrown open. The two 
men, still more well groomed and nice 
looking, stood well back, ready for the 
wild, infuriated onrush that they ob- 
viously expected. 

“You’re free,” announced one of 
the two men. 

Miles strode out and stood in front 
of them. 

“Free!” he cried. “Free! You never 
made a bigger mistake in your life. 
I’m tied hand and foot.” 

His abductors exchanged anxious 
glances, as who should say, “Gee, the 
man’s joined the nut brigade.” Then 
the fair one cleared his throat and eased 
his collar. “My name’s Max Caswell,” 
he said, “and this is my friend, Paul 
Broder. Without knowing it, you’ve 






























saved us both from losing our jobs and 
put us well on our feet.” 

“Don’t care a bunch of ‘empty cocoa- 
nuts about that,” said Miles, glaring at 
them both. “Why couldn’t you have 
come to-morrow ?”’ 

“Because we've solved the mystery 
of your disappearance and we're go- 
ing to be the means of restoring you to 
the world to-day.” There was a rather 
sheepish smile on Max Caswell’s well 
cut face as he said these high sounding 
words. And then he made a step for- 
ward and took hold of one of the but- 
tons of Miles’ creased coat and spoke 
very earnestly and with great feeling: 
“Listen. You’re a millionaire. You're 
one of those lucky devils who is abso- 
lutely independent. You don’t know 
what it means to hang on by the skin of 
your teeth to a salary that may stop at 
any moment. You don’t know the anx- 
iety of earning enough dollars, having 
to earn enough to keep a decent coat on 
your back, enough food in your stomach 
to enable you to go through long hours 
of ding-dong hard work, and a roof 


over your little sister’s head. How 
should you?” 

“Is Patty -your sister?” asked 
Miles. 


“Yes, I should say so.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“Thank you,” said Max Caswell; 
“keep cool. It’s a pretty cheeky story. 
Well then, Paul and I are reporters on 
the Star. The paper recently changed 
hands. The old man died. You know 
what happens, at least you may have 
heard what happens, on such occasions. 
New brooms and old cobwebs, eh? 
Well, these new brooms swept out a 
good many of the old men and some of 
the young ones too. The new editor 
was all out for big stories and sensa- 
tions to give the paper a boost. We 
were kept on because he liked the look 
of us and he saw we were keen, but we 
didn’t roll up with the sort of stuff he 
wanted, and it came finally to his giv- 
ing us a week to do it in; otherwise— 

“We hunted the city desperately, 
night and day, for something new and 
big, but there was nothing doing—at 
least nothing that he could specialize on 
and feature. So it came to our having 
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to invent something, as a last recourse. 
I had read of your inheritance, and I 
knew you by sight. I had seen you 
walking about alone, in an aimless sort 
of way. You came into my mind be- 
cause I thought, ‘Here’s a fellow who’s 
got every blamed thing he wants, and 
presently I shall have nothing and be 
hunting for a job,’ and it’s not an easy 
hunt, believe me! I made up my mind 
to use you somehow, and I started 
watching you for a couple of days. I 
couldn’t make up my mind what to do 
with you, until one night in bed I got 
the joyous idea of abducting you and 
creating a mystery. ‘Total disappear- 
ance of a young millionaire.’ Mighty 
good, eh? So I called in Paul and got 
a mutual friend who can drive a car to 
beat the band. We waited outside your 
house that night until your motor came 
up, got up a talk with your chauffeur, 
heard from him of your habit of keep- 
ing him waiting an hour or two, and 
took him off for a drink. We had an- 
other pal in the bar who kept him inter- 
ested, and we skipped back. You know 
the rest.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Miles. 

Paul Broder had glanced into the lit- 
tle room. “Of course he doesn’t. He 
hasn’t opened a single one of the pa- 
pers.” 

“Then,” cried Max, with his face 
alight with excitement and triumph, 
“he certainly doesn’t! Man, you’ve put 
Huerta clean out of the news prints. 
You're more talked of than the Presi- 
dent or Gaby Deslys or T. R. We've 
made Halliburton a name that will go 
down to posterity. You had the whole 
front page of the Star for five days, 
and all the other papers as well. We 
were the first to put in your story—and 
gee, it was some story—and we'll be 
the first to give the story of how we 
discovered you.” 

“Oh,” said Miles, “you will, will 
you? Well, for a couple of—” 

“Yes,” said Max, quickly. “You 
can’t even invent words bad enough 
for us. There’s only one thing left for 
you to do to get even with us.” 

“What's that?” 

“Do us a great favor.” 

And then Miles shot out a laugh that 
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all Montelair. must have heard, from 
the bland white station in the valley 
to the hotel on top of the hill. 

“No,” he said, when he had recov- 
ered. “There are two things for me 
to do. But what’s yours?” 

Max still held the button. “We've 
just found you in a horrible state of 
starvation and rags, tied hand and foot 
in a cellar in Third Avenue. The gang 
escaped. See? Well, don’t give the 
game away. Don’t revenge yourself 
for this and blow us out of our settled 
positions. Be the sportsman as you’ve 
been all through. Will you?” 

“Watch me,” said Miles, “and don’t 
butt in till I give a yell.” 

They did watch, and to their aston- 
ishment saw him shoot down stairs like 
an arrow from a bow. 


IV 


ATTY was standing in the hall. 

Her eyes were fixed on the car that 
was drawn up in the road. Miles 
pulled up short. Was the look in those 
eyes regretful—even a little? He had 
come down to ask her to be his wife, to 
help him spend his millions well and 
nobly. He was not going to allow any 
sort of fright to send him back into 
the dark. All the same, he told himself 
that he was a child at this sort of 
thing. 

“I’m—going,” he said. 

“Are you?” she answered. 

“I'm awfully grateful to you for 
passing my food through the shutter.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

He held out his: hand, and she took 
it. He forgot to give it back to her. 
“I shall miss that little room and those 
corking baked potatoes.” 
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She laughed a little, but it wasn’t 
quite a laugh. 

“You said you wanted to see Notre 
Dame and the Madeleine and the Rhine 
and Westminster Abbey. How about 
starting next week?” 

“How can 1?” 

“By the Olympic, sailing Wednes- 


day.” 
“T don’t see how!” 
“Yes, you do. You know well 


enough. I want to pay you back for all 
that food you put in through that ex- 
cellent hole in the door. I want to be 
the first to show you all the places 
you’ve dreamed about. I want you to 
be the first and the last in my heart. I 
want you for good and all. Shall I 
book the bridal suite, sailing Wednes- 
day ?” 

She put up a little white face whose 
gray eyes had a kind of mist in them. 
And after one big pause, during which 
Miles made her lips tingle and thrill 
with his kisses, there was a shout that 
rent the air. 

“Here, come on down, you fellows. 
There’s still one thing left for me to 
do.” 

The two men came down. They saw 
a new Miles Halliburton and a Patty 
they hardly recognized. 

“You very politely introduced your- 
self and the man Paul to me just now,” 
said Miles. “Now it’s my turn. Max, 
I want you to know the man who’s 
going to be your brother-in-law and 
Paul’s pal.” 

He held out one hand. The other 


went back to its rightful place. 


“And if,” he added, with an irre- 
sistible chuckle, “you want to use me 
for another story, here it is. Only this 
time it’s not merely true, but gor- 
geously true!” 
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“THE LETTERS OF A VAUDEVILLIAN” 


Be of the funniest stories you ever read will appear in THE GREEN 
BOOK next month. It is called “The Letters of a Vaudevillian” and is 
by I. K. Friedman, who wrote “By Bread Alone,” “The Autobiography of a 
Beggar” and many other famous books. There'll also be some illustrations 
by F. Fox that will add additional mirth to the story. Watch for it in the 
March GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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A New Experiment 


Emily Stevens and George 
Relph in “The Garden of 


With the Fairy Play 


A SCENIC REVOLUTIONIST FROM ACROSS 


THE SEAS 


IS A BIG FACTOR 


IN THE 


SEASON’S MOST IMPORTANT EFFORT 


By Louis V. De Foe 


Editor’s Note: 


After Mr. De Foe had written the following comment on 


the production of “The Garden of Paradise,” the famous old Liebler Company 
went into bankruptcy. The play was withdrawn, but assurances were given that 
it would be presented again this season. At any rate, the effort was of importance, 
and Mr. De Foe’s comment on its bearing on things theatrical is of vital interest. 





three or four years, in the 
time which has intervened 
since the production of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird,” it 


i & ENERALLY, during the last 

















has seemed as if the public preferred 
that its plays be restricted to the pro- 
saic circumstances of actual life. 


Occa- 
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sionally have come short excursions 
beyond the border of: real experi- 
ence. “The Good Little Devil,’ “The ~ 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” short revivals 
of Barrie’s classic of child life, “Peter 
Pan,” and a few others have appealed 
briefly to popular interest. But mainly 
the stage has been occupied in holding 
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New York . 


Emily Stevens 
as Swanhild. 


its mirror up-to. the sordid side of 
nature. Love for the ideal surely has 
not asserted itself strongly on the audi- 
ence’s side of the footlights. So the 
glorified crook has improved his shin- 
ing hour and dramatized propagandism 
has pursued its vain pretense of min- 
istering to the social ills of the world. 
Is it time for the pendulum to swing 
back again? Has the opportunity come 
for airy, poetic fancies to assert them- 
selves once more in the plays? A lucky 
experiment in the theater may quickly 
swerve the public taste into a new 
channel.. A sudden departure from the 


The marvelous scene 


monotonous sameness of the 
prevailing stage entertain- 
ment may have the effect 
of creating a changed 
demand. 
Such an experiment is 
being attempted as I 
write, but its outcome 
hangs in the balance. 
There has just ap- 
peared within the horizon 
of the theater in this 
country one of the leaders 
in the new stagecraft which 
is revolutionizing the theater 
of Germany. He has come to 

New York from Vienna by way 

of Boston, where already his in- 
fluence has been felt in the theater’s 
sister art, grand opera. It may be 
that Joseph Urban’s genius in the 
theory and practice of stage set- 
tings may be the means of kindling 
a new demand for tlie fanciful in 
our plays. He is a born artist whose 
imagination expresses itself in symbols 
of color and light. 

With Joseph Urban’s exquisite pro- 
duction of Edward Sheldon’s romantic 
fantasy, “The Garden of Paradise,” 
these comments this month will be 
chiefly concerned. Lovelier visions than 
he has created of an imagined world 
which stretches above and below the sea 
have not before been beheld in our 
theaters. 

Yet the methods by which he has 
spun his picture-fancies from the play 
which Mr. Sheldon founded on Hans 
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in the King’s Garden. 
Christian Andersen’s fable of . “The 
Little Mermaid” were not so well ad- 
justed to the more subtle and delicate 
poetry of “Twelfth Night” which pre- 
ceded the production of “The Garden 
of Paradise” by only’a few days. In 
the Shakespearean fantasy, which in- 
troduced the young English actress, 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, to American 
audiences, Mr. Urban’s stage ~ dec- 
oration gives a suggestion of being 
burdensome and self-conscious. Possi- 
bly “Twelfth Night,” if not 
worth doing solely f for the 
word-music of its 
verse, should not be 

done at all. It may 

also be that declin- 

ing interest in all 
classical drama — in 
the theater if not in 
the library — has 
operated against 
the success of this 
new, picturesque | 
“Twelfth Night.” | 
Whatever be the 
cause; UME 
Urban’s scenic 
genius in 
the mount- 
ing of 
the 








































The King and his courtiers. 
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Shakespearean fantasy. is a 
failure. It affords some impress- 
ive examples of suggestive, 
impressionistic pictorial art, but 
had he depended on it alone, 
he would have missed the dis- 
tinction he is certain to gain 
from his setting of Mr. Shel- 
don’s version of the mermaid 
fable. 


"THE reputation of Joseph 
Urban as a_ séenic artist 
preceded him to this country. 
: He was born in Vienna. For a 
m@ number of years he has been a 
leader but not an extremist 
among the painters and designers who 
have almost revolutionized the theater 
in Germany. Although he has exer- 
cised a transforming influence over the 
art of dramatic production, he is not, 
primarily, a product of the playhouse. 
His genius of color and line was first 
developed in an architect’s office, and 
his early reputation grew from his de- 
signs and decorations of exhibition 
halls. Ten years ago, visitors to the St. 
Louis Exposition saw a specimen of 
his peculiar abilities in the decora- 
tions of the room that held the dis- 
play of Austrian art. Previously 
he had executed the interior deco- 
rations of public buildings in his 
native country. For the Khedive 
of Egypt he had adorned and fur- 
nished the Abdin Palace. He had 
also designed some of the houses 
of the Austrian aristocracy. One 
of his notable public works was 
the design of the Czar Bridge 
over the Neva at Petrograd, for 
which he won an international 
prize. His work, therefore, has 
been broad in scope, and it has 
been uniformly fine. 

Mr. Urban’s work in the art 
of interior decoration influenced 
the directors of the Imperial 
Burgtheater in Vienna to com- 
mission him to origi- 
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nate settings for some of the produc- 
tions ofthat temple of advanced dra- 
matic art. This departure in his work 
brought him to the attention of the Ger- 
man theatrical world. Soon his finely 
imaginative, colorful stage pictures 
were being admired in all the progress- 
ive playhouses throughout Germany. 
One of the most notable accomplish- 
ments among these was the scenery for 
“The Blue Bird.” He was the art ad- 
viser of the Imperial Opera House at 
Vienna when the Boston Opera, in its 
attempt two years.ago to rival New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
called him to assume artistic control of 
its stage. 

The impressionistic staging in rapid 
succession of “Pelleas. and .Melisande,”’ 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Louise”—the list is not complete— 
bore unquestioned testimony to his 
faculty for interpreting in line and color 
the subtle feeling of the great works 
of operative art. But it was George 
Tyler, the managing director of the 
Liebler Company, who found a way to 
introduce Mr. Urban in this country 
into the larger, more popular sphere of 
the theater. 

Since “The Garden Of Paradise” is 
likely to be revolutionary and artis- 
tically important—as well as popular— 
principally for the imaginative and in- 
terpretative quality of its nine superb 
settings, a consideration of it involves 
an analysis of how its effects are 
achieved. As for Mr. Sheldon’s play, 
it is wholly swallowed up in its sur- 


roundings. 
The point of departure of Mr. 
Urban’s art from the conventional 


scenery of the older theater is impres- 
sionism. Very likely his methods are 
better adjusted to plays of fantastic in- 
terest than to the realistic drama, but 
this question will be settled for us only 
by his future work. Where he suc- 
ceeds best now- is in discarding the 
chromo-like attempts to simulate the 
real, and substituting a suggestion of the 
thing itself. His attack is not directed 
against the spectators’ sense of reality 
in detail, but their. imagination. 

A stately interior of a regal palace, 
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a misty expanse of storm-swept sea, the 
dreamlike loveliness of a fairy bower, 
the vague mystery of the ocean’s trans- 
lucent depths—mind-pictures of these 
he invokes out of the imagination by 
splotches of broad color on simple sur- 
faces and by ingenious methods of illu- 
mination. They create a sense of 
reality out of palpable unreality, in the 
same way that a similar effect is forced 
upon an observer by the painter in. oils. 
A glance at the flat, dark blue of an 
Urban seascape brings with it a sense 
of limitless distance. And all the me- 
chanical contrivances and details of the 
mise-en-scene are so coordinated that 
they contribute to the unity of each 
effect. So in Mr. Urban’s method of 
adorning the stage the old, unsightly 
and unillusory “borders,” wrinkled and 
unstable “back-cloths,” and obvious, 
clumsy “cut-outs” of conventional the- 
atrical scenery ‘have entirely disap- 
peared. Illusion through suggestion 
takes the place of pictured actuality. 

Some function in inspiring Mr. 
Urban’s lovely stage visions, however, 
must have been performed by Mr. 
Sheldon’s play. Let us see where it 
enters. Even in a simon-pure picture- 
play an author must be supposed to 
have a certain share. 


|? WOULD be extravagant to expect 

all the pathos and beauty of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fable of “The 
Little Mermaid” to be transferred to 
a play and re-expressed through the 
hard, literal methods of a theatrical per- 
formance. No lovelier story of° spir- 
itual aspiration, of silent self-sacrifice 
for the sake of devotion, has been 
written. These beautiful qualities, the 
essence of the tale, have been pre- 
served to a considerable degree by Mr. 
Sheldon in the dramatic version, and 
they have been treated with reverence. 
But to infuse into the play all the 
poetry, spirituality and fantastic ro- 
marice of Andersen’s narrative would 
require a mingled imagination and 
philosophy which Mr. Sheldon, expert 
as he is as a dramatist, does not 
possess. No other figure in the profes- 
sion of dramatic literature at the pres- 
ent time, whom I can recall, except 























Maurice Maeterlinck, is fitted for the 
tagits,*;:'¢ 

The play which Mr. Sheldon has 
evolved has little true imaginative 
charm, but it contains some ingenious 
substitutes for it. Its dialogue may be 
deficient in poetic inspiration, though it 
is written with considerable literary 
fluency. Into it has been injected the 
needed propulsive movement—the con- 
flict essential to drama—which the fable 
in narrative lacked. New and imagina- 
tive creatures have been introduced, 
both among the denizens of the sea and 
the dwellers of the land, to fill out the 
requirements of an acted play. It is evi- 
dent that these have been created for 
the purpose of stirring a juvenile in- 
terest in the drama, and it is certain 
that they jar to a considerable extent 
upon the more serious import of the 
story. 

Thus Mr. Sheldon’s conception of 
“The Little Mermaid” gives an impres- 
sion of being somewhat blurred. Even 
when witnessing the performance a 
second time it was impossible to settle 
in my own mind whether he intended 
it to be humorous or fantastic. Some- 
thing in the grotesquerie of the strange 
folk of the ocean’s depths, something in 
the rhetorical exuberance of the fairy 
figures of the land jarred upon the 
poetic and spiritual under-current of 
thé whole fabric. It remained for the 
enchanting Urban scenery ‘and the in- 
terpretative musical setting arranged 
by Arthur Farwell to bring me to a full 
realization that, for the afternoon, I 
was living in the realm of dreams. One 
important service Mr. Sheldon has 
surely performed for the stage pur- 
poses of the story; he has removed 
from the experiences of his mermaid- 
heroine every suggestion of physical 
pain and suffering. 

Though nameless in the Andersen 
fable, she is, in the Sheldon play, the 
Princess Swanhild, youngest and most 
beautiful of the three mermaid daugh- 
ters of the Mermen Emperor. The 


curtain rises upon the surging, translu- 
cent depths of his subaqueous kingdom. 
The scene is the grotto-palace where, 
with the Empress Dowager, his mother, 
he holds 


his Court and rules over 
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the destinies of his finny and fairy 
subjects. 

First it is the illusion of this picture 
of the ocean’s depths which kindles 
the imagination and delights the eye. 
Through the shimmering, luminous 
green of watery space gracefully swim 
the strange figures of the under-sea 
folk. The Mermen Emperor sits upon 
his jeweled throne. Above him flash 
schools of playful goldfish. The sword- 
fish and his cohorts keep guard; star- 
fish and periwinkles shed their light 
upon the scene; the officials and servi- 
tors of the Court glide in and out, ris- 
ing and falling with gentle movements 
of their graceful fins. 

The Mermen Court is preparing for 
a great festival. Swanhild’s fifteenth 
birthday is approaching. In keeping 
with her royal lineage she is to be be- 
trothed to the Emperor of the Crabs. 
Everything is in readiness preparatory 
to the arrival of this powerful potentate 
of the depths, who is to come attended 
by his vassals, the Prince of the Jelly- 
fish of the Eastern Sea, and the portly 
and dignified Turtle Rajah. 

But even the watery folk have their 
traditional observances. When a prin- 
cess of their royal house has reached 
the age of fifteen, she shall rise to the 
surface of the sea to behold for the 
first time the glories of the sun and 
sky and learn of those strange beings, 
tail-less but with two supports called 
legs, who inhabit the land and drink 
the air. Swanhild has heard stories of 
adventure in this marvelous region, told 
by her sisters who have risen to the 
surface before her, and she is eagerly 
awaiting the hour when she too, sing- 
ing and with her sisters’ arms entwined 
around her, may float upward to the 
kingdom of man. 

She has been warned that the sea-folk 
are different from the earth’s people 
she is about to see. Mermen are soul- 
less. They live three hundred years, 
and when they have completed the span 
they turn to foam, which floats on the 
crests of the waves and clings to the 
rocks along the shore. But humans are 
immortal. When they die, their souls 
go to the unending joys of Paradise. 
And Swanhild iongs to know more of 
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the'strange world of men, and wonders 
how she too can become endowed with 
a soul. 


HROUGH tthe betrothal cere- 
monies which follow, Swanhild, 
floating before the Mermen’s throne, is 
terrified at the thought of entrusting 
her mermaid’s life to the hideous 
Emperor of 


Emily Stevens as the Page. he Evebs. 


suddenly, the 
magic hour 
strikes — the 
hour. when, 
with her = sis- 
ters, Thora 
and Lona, she 
is to begin her 
fi¢3% 
ascent f'4 
to the 
world 
above 
the 
waves. § 

It is 
sunset 
when 
the 
three 
sisters 
rise 
to the 
top of 
th 
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sea. Near by is a ship which bears 
the King of the Blue Mountains, The 
picture of the tossing waves affords 
another opportunity for Mr. Urban’s 
poem-pictures. Presently a cloud shuts 
out the blood-red sun, and the howling 
of the storm drowns the songs of the 
sailors. In the bow of the ship 


Swanhild beholds a being more beauti- 
George Relph as the King. 


a 


ful than she 
has ever seen 


Be 


The Queen’s Bower, one of the striking scenic effects 
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before. Then the thunderbolt! 
The ship sinks beneath the 
sea and the mermaid bears 
the unconscious Prince safely 
to the shore. He opens his 
eyes and asks if she be 
Death. Though soul- 
less, there comes to 

her with his words 

a meaning of 

what love is. 


Mie > a}, 


by Urban, the new revolutionist in the theater. 


The scene has changed to the Shore 
by the Convent, its towers rising 
against a turquoise sky. Down the 

steps from the cloister come 
the Queen of the South- 
land and her maids to 
the spot where, 
half-submerged, 

lies the Prince 

in the keeping 

of the mer- 

maid. They 

carry him 

back out of 

the reach 

of the 

sea, and 

when the 

Prince’s 

eyes meet 

the Queen’s, 

the pair 


The Page and the Queen. 


love. Unob- 
her hiding 
seaweed, 
watches them 
fore the shrine 

pid, and she 


fall instantly in 
served from 
place in the 
Swanhild 
kneel be- 

of Cu- 
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knows that, to satisfy the strange, 
new longing of her heart, she too 
must have a soul. 


[NX the next picture one sees 
again the emerald of the 
ocean’s depths. A flight of 
opalescent steps mounts to 
the cave of the Sea Witch, 

in whose magic cal- 
dron is brewed " 

the potion 

which 

trans- 


forms into 
humans the 
mermaids who 
have fallen in 
love with men. 
But the philter 


Yi The Gar 
den of Paradise.” \ 


| 
} 
b 


eous slaves. The charm 
is brewed; dark vapors 
rise as the caldron boils. 
Swanhild accepts the 
vial, then rises once more 
to the land where the 
King of the Blue Moun- 
tains reigns. Even more 
striking in its beauty 
than any other of 

the imagina- 

tive scenes 

under the 

sea is 


Photograph 
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New York 
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of the Sea Witch is not cheaply to be Scie If Swan- 
hild fail to win the love of the Prince, she must re- 
turn and be transformed into one of the Sea Witch's hid- 














Royal 


the ensuing picture of the 
Palace of the King of the Blue Moun- 


tains. Beyond two massive columns 
spreads the ocean’s blue expanse. 
There are huge vases overflowing with 
flowers. On a dais, rising above the 
water, is the King’s couch. The rich- 
ness and opulence of color in this 
picture remind one of nothing so much 
as a stage-wide enlargement of a paint- 
ing by Maxfield Parrish, 

The Prince, who was rescued from 
the shipwreck by Swanhild, has now 
ascended the throne of his kingdom. 
The memory of the strangely beautiful 
creature who came to him in the 
water, he believes to 
be a dream. But 
he longs for 
the mortal 
maid 
w ho 
nursed 
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him back to life on the Shore by 
the Convent and with whom he ex- 
changed vows of love before the shrine 
of Cupid. On the next day she 
left him and they have never met 
again. 

Even those who rule in fairyland 
are sometimes forced to wed against 
their wills, and so it happens that the 
youthful King of the Blue Mountains 
has been betrothed by his chancellors 
to the Queen of the Southland, whom 
he believes he has never seen. It is 
night, and the courtiers within the pal- 
ace are celebrating with wine and song 
his coming marriage. 

All at once from the sea beside the 
dais rises Swanhild, no longer a 
mermaid but a radiant wom- 
an, enveloped only in her 
long, golden hair. She 
has come in search of 
her sailor-prince 
whose love she must 
win as the price of 
the soul with 
which she has 
been endowed. 
Questioning 
him, she finds 
that his heart 
has been giv- 
en to another 





—not to the queen 
whom his Court has de- 
creed that he must wed, 
but to the princess with 
whom he spent a few short 
hours on the Shore by the Con- 
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vent. As for Swanhild, she endures her 
sufferings in silence and pleads to take 
her place in the service of the King as 
his page. 

These scenes between the King and 
Swanhild afford some of the most ro- 
mantic passages of Mr. Sheldon’s dia- 
logue. Two of the speeches will convey 
an idea of the quality of the writing, a 
quality which, however, is not evenly 
maintained throughout the play. The 
King unfolds to her the secret longing 
of his heart: a 


The sweetest of all sweet things, my 
little page, is human love. It is the wine 
we tread out of the grapes of life. 
And even when we have drunk deep of 
that enchanted vintage and the fire in 
our veins has told us we are not men, 
but gods—even then it is a bitter thing 
to drop the empty cup and die. But oh! 
little Swanhild, it is bitterer still to leave 
the cup untasted, to close our eyes for- 
ever with no memories of that draught 
divine—to carry to our graves the little 
love-words we have never said—the des- 
perate kisses we have never given—the 
unawakened rapture in our hearts. Am 
I not right? Come, little foundling— 
tell me what you think! 


To which Swanhild replies: 


Lord, I know the dear, warm human 
love is sweet—sometimes I think I know 
it far too well. It is a golden dream 
that melts into the night. But, lord, it 
does not die. Beyond the stars we find 
it once again—a dream come true for 
all eternity. Ah, lord, I think that lovers 
are like children, meeting in the night. 
They feel a little hand touch theirs and 
hold it tight through all the lonely hours. 
And when the morning breaks, they turn 
and gaze into each other’s eyes and for 
the first time see whom they kissed and 
clung to in the dark. And then, still 
hand in hand, they rise and walk through 
God’s green garden, where the angels 
swim like birds around His throne! 


EANWHILE, Mr. Urban’s settings 

have been steadily growing to 
beauty and pictorial effectiveness. The 
next, the seventh, which begins the final 
subdivision of the play, represents the 
Bower of the Queen of the Southland. 
In its background is a great circular 
window through which one glimpses the 
distant sea spreading beyond the towers 
and roofs of the city. All is bathed in 
brilliant sunshine, against which, in con- 
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trast, gleams the Oriental beauty of the 
chamber itself. 

The ladies of the Court are assisting 
their young Queen to make ready for 
the Ambassadors of the King, who are 
bringing rich gifts in token of the com- 
ing marriage. All is confusion and ex- 
citement in the Bower as the chests of 
finery are unpacked. But the Queen is 
petulant and reluctant. Her heart is 
still true to the handsome sailor-youth 
whom the waves cast up from the sea 
on the shore beside the Convent in the 
long ago. Through the years she has 
been waiting for him to return to fulfill 
the vows of love they exchanged before 
the shrine of Cupid. 

Heralds announce the King’s ap- 
proach. Resolved now upon escape, the 
Queen and her maids scurry hither and 
thither, burdened with the pets and 
keepsakes they have snatched up for 
their flight. 

But it is too late. The unwilling 
Queen of the Southland is fairly 
trapped. Demurely she takes her seat 
upon the throne, her white Angora kit- 
ten clutched tightly in her arms. The 
bugles sound again. The great doors 
swing open, and Swanhild, in her page’s 
dress, steps before the throne. She has 
come to the Queen of the Southland 
to plead the cause of the King of the 
Blue Mountains. Thus does the little 
mermaid perform her great act of re- 
nunciation for the sake of her own un- 
spoken devotion. The unwilling royal 
lovers, she knows, are the same Prince 
and Princess whose first meeting she 
watched in silent despair from her hid- 
ing place in the sea. Her wistful plead- 
ing softens the Queen’s rebellious heart 
and prepares the way for the coming of 
the King. 

Next, the Queen’s Garden: It is a 
terrace overlooking a placid blue sea. 
Between massive carved pillars great 
urns overflow with blossoming plants. 
Mr. Urban’s ingenuity is again dis- 
played by the different levels on which 
he groups his characters. This method 
of scene construction creates an illusion 
of vastness far out of proportion to the 
actual area of the stage. The picture 
is bathed in radiant sunshine and ani- 
mated by the richly colored costumes 
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of the assembled Court. Then comes 
the procession of dark-skinned slaves 
bearing huge salvers of wedding gifts 
—fruits, flowers, sandal wood, ivory, 
precious stones, gold and the other 
priceless treasures which only a Prince 
out of fairyland may cast at the feet 
of the maid whom he has chosen to be 
his bride. The King of the Blue Moun- 
tains now comes and looks into the eyes 
of the Queen. Both divine in an instant 
what Swanhild already knows, and the 
curtain descends as they embrace. 


UCH color harmony as this, brings 

pictorial art in the theater close to 
a climax. But Mr. Urban reserves his 
most brilliant stroke for the scene which 
is next to come. It is the Bridal Feast. 
For it a changed view of the Garden 
Scene is used, and with a different per- 
spective. High up on the terrace, 
flanked by pillars and urns, the guests 
at the feast sit in silhouette against a 
deep blue background of sea and sky. 
Down upon them stream the soft gold- 
and-rose rays of the setting sun. On 
the lower terraces, in shadow, are pic- 
turesquely grouped other guests in bril- 
liant costumes, in relief against the 
white walls of the palace. And still 
further in the foreground are dancers 
and mountebanks who are entertaining 
the assemblage. Massiveness and in- 
describable richness are the impressions 
which the picture offers. 

In this scene one pathetic, delicate 
little figure is preéminent. It is Swan- 
hild in her gray page’s dress, attending 
at the side of the King and outlined 
sharply against the deepening blue of 
the sky. She is a vision of unutterable 
sadness and loneliness, a symbol of un- 
complaining, beautiful self-sacrifice. 

Above the revels of the wedding 
guests one hears the voices of Swan- 
hild’s mermaid sisters singing from the 
sea: 


Stars are glimmering, 

Sea-fire shimmering, 

Plunging, diving through the spray; 
White arms are gleaming, 

Long hair streaming, 

Over the waves and far away. 


They have come to rescue the mer- 


maid who has been transformed into 
a woman. Swanhild hears and instantly 
recognizes the voices. She sees her 
sisters floating on the wave-tops, their 
long hair falling about them, and 
eagerly. calls to them. They approach 
the terrace and reach up to her a knife. 
If she will kill the King who denied ° 
to her the love she craved and will 
touch his blood, she will be freed from 
her pact with the old Sea Witch. Swan- 
hild recoils from such a deed against 
the one to whom her unselfish devotion 
is given, and with a cry, she plunges 
into the sea. 

A silent final scene. Again the surg- 
ing, translucent green of the ocean’s 
depths. Through emerald space Swan- 
hild is rising to Paradise, for by her 
last great act of renunciation she has 
retained the soul of a human and gained 
peace and immortality. 


HOSE who have been interested 

. enough to follow this outline of 
Mr. Sheldon’s play must realize by this 
time that any successful attempt to con- 
vey a definite impression of its story 
and moods is inseparable from descrip- 
tions of the scenery with which it is 
clothed. It is, indeed, Mr. Urban 
rather than the actors, or even Mr. 
Sheldon, who is the most important 
interpretative factor in the story. I 
have no doubt that the play’s whole 
meaning might have been as_ well 
transmitted to the audience without 
use of a spoken word. And I hasten 
to add that this comment is not in- 
tended to reflect against Mr. Sheldon’s 
literary share in the work. 

The question involved is whether 
scenery should be given this important 
part in the interpretation of a work of 
dramatic art. Extreme insistence was 
not placed upon the settings of “The 
Blue Bird,” and yet Maeterlinck’s philo- 
sophical fantasy did not fail in its ap- 
peal to the play-going world. In the 
same way, sufficient satisfaction was 
derived from Edmond Rostand’s satiri- 
cal fantasy, ‘“Chantecler’—not from 
Maude Adams’ perky version but the 


‘original—without enlisting all the pic- 


torial aids of the modern stage to at- 
tack the imagination: It needed no 
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scenic devices of color and line to in- 
terpret for the Elizabethan audiences 
of Shakespeare’s fantasy, “Twelfth 
Night,” the imagination and romance 
and poetry in that play.. Are our facul- 
ties becoming so dulled in the theater 
that we must be awakened to the in- 
‘nate beauties of a. work of art by mere 
exterior and pictorial display? 

Probably Mr. Sheldon’s play needed 
Mr. Urban’s aid to give it poetic and 
romantic values commensurate with 
the more delicate feeling of Hans An- 
dersen’s tale, from which it was taken. 
Probably, too, assistance of color and 
design are necessary to any fabric of 
fancy that comes out of the ether of 
fairyland. In this instance, at any rate, 
the art of the scene painter has achieved 
its finest and highest purpose. 

But if many plays were performed 
in the Urban style, their effect would 
soon grow wearisome. Like the séces- 


sionist school in other branches of art, 
the process of kindling imagination by 
broad and startling uses of color is self- 
conscious. And the point at which self- 


consciousness on the scenic painter’s 
part encroaches upon a work of dra- 
matic art marks the limit of scenery’s 
value. 

What the actors contribute to “The 
Garden of Paradise” is fairly satisfac- 
tory, though there must necessarily be 
sharp and cruel limitations when mor- 
tals attempt to assume the forms of 
mermaids and-fairies. Emily Stevens 
embodies the role of Swanhild with 
much grace. The delicacy of her figure, 
the loveliness of her poses, and the 
‘eloquence of her gestures make the 
wistful character appealing and beauti- 
ful, whether she be the mermaid or the 
lovelorn page. She is quite successful, 
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too, in denoting the pathos of the part. 
Some of the difficult water scenes she 
manages with extreme technical skill. 
Throughout her performance no physi- 
cal suggestion enters. But for a mer- 
maid’s silvery voice, one would expect 
less strident tones than Miss Stevens 
employs. Naturally an actress of so 
much positive emotional and dramatic 
ability finds her most favorable oppor- 
tunities in the romantic passages be- 
tween the Prince and the mermaid, and 
these, unfortunately, are few. But the 
dumb longing and grief of Swanhild 
she indicates appealingly. 

George Relph is handsome and aris- 
tocratic as the King of the Blue Moun- 
tains. But has one no right to expect 
the greatest romantic fervor in a prince 
out of fairyland? Mr. Relph’s lack of 
passion in the character is never quite 
atoned for, even by the distinction he 
brings to it. There is a gentle and 
lovely little Queen of the Southland 
in Renée Kelly, and all the maids of her 
court possess a very real charm. 

The creatures of the deep float back 
through the ether waves of the Urban 
sea as one recalls them in memory. So 
changed are they in shapes that it is 
hard to associate them with humans. 
Blanche Walsh is easiest remembered, 
since as the Sea Witch her voice and 
art are so finely assertive. There are 
Jessie Villers and Minnie Terry as 
Swanhild’s mermaid sisters, Littledale 
Power as the Mermen Emperor, Lionel 
Braham as the ungainly Emperor of 
the Crabs, Sheridan Block as the portly 
Turtle Rajah, Harmon Cheshire as the 
glutinous Prince of the Jellyfish of the 
Eastern Sea and—how many more! 
And over and above all, the supreme 
controlling force is Joseph Urban. 


A STAGELAND VERSION OF GENESIS 
RS. PALMER had taken her little daughter, aged four, with her one after- 


noon to see Maude Adams in “Peter Pan.” 


A short while afterwards, little 


Ethel’s brother, seven years old, undertook to tell her the story of the Creation. 
“And then, Ethel,” explained the lad, “after the Lord had made all the rest of 
the things, He made a man and called him Adam, and by and by Adam got tired 
of being all alone, and the Lord took one of Adam’s ribs from him while he was 
asleep and made a wife for him as a surprise, and her name was—” 
“Oh, I know!” interrupted Ethel. “Her name was Maude Adams!” 





Anna Wheaton 


Interviews 


Mr. Dickinson, 


A PIQUANT CONVERSATION 
WHICH DEALS WITH THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
SUPERFICIAL, AND WITH 
DIVERSSOTHER INTEREST- 
ING THINGS, RECORDED BY 


JUSTUS DICKINSON 


JE PROVED, Anna Wheaton and 
I, that the most important things 
iL *—} on this earth are the superficial 
things. It was at the Shubert Theater, 
during the run of “Miss Daisy” there. 

I elaborated my arguments from my 
perch on the costume trunk in the corner 
of her dressing-room; she used a rouge 
stick to emphasize her remarks. I con- 
tend that her inspiration and my remarks 
proved our case. 

I remember that, after I had marched 
in by my old friend the Shubert stage 
doorkeeper, who even knows my real 
name, and was ushered into the dress- 
ing-room by Miss Wheaton’s colored 
maid, the conversation started. on the 
subject of the difference in theatrical 
tastes of the two great metropoli re- 
spectively of the East and the Middle 
West, New York and Chicago. “Miss 
Daisy” was at the time what may ‘be 
best described as a fairly successful 
production—which is a thing that from 
the standpoint of the theatrical pro- 
ducer may be best described by a little 
story told concerning Whistler, the 
artist : 

A young American artist in Paris 
had been very anxious to have Whis- 
tler criticise one of his oils, and finally 
succeeded in getting the peppery little 
fellow to come to his studio and stand, 
posing magnificently, stick under arm, 
cloak over shoulder, twirling his mus- 
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Anna Wheaton 


tache in silent contemplation of the pic- 
ture in question. 

For several moments the master said 
nothing. The youngster became 
alarmed, and finally queried weakly : 
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“Don’t you think, Mr. Whistler, it is 
at least tolerable ?” 

The temptation for a bon mot was 
irresistible. Whistler whirled on him 
ferociously : 

“What would you think of a toler- 
able egg, sir!’ he demanded. 

Which brings me to my part of 
the beginning of the argument. I con- 
tended that “Miss Daisy” would be a 
success in Chicago and I’m willing to 
bet that events will prove that I was 
right. Be that as it may, Miss Wheaton 
demurred, and said that she did not be- 
lieve that tastes in New York and Chi- 
cago are so different. 

Now I know they are. 

“T have lived in both places,” said I, 
removing my pince-nez and describing 
a semi-circle in the air with it, “and I 
know. Chicago is sentimental—just far 
enough along in its thirties to enjoy 
‘gobs of youth,’ to quote Texas Guinan, 
without becoming good-humoredly 
bored after a certain amount of it at 
one dose; whereas Father Knicker- 
bocker has gotten to the age where he 
hates boys, loves girls and considers 
sentimentality goo for the under- 
grad.” 

“That is very pretty,” agreed Miss 
Wheaton subtly, picking up the rouge- 
stick, “but the trouble is that humanity 
is humanity wherever it is found. Pigs 
is pigs. There are just as many dif- 
ferent kinds of people in Libertyville, 
Illinois, as there are in the Bronx. A 
tolerable egg is just as tolerable—or 
intolerable—on Glark Street as it would 
be at Sherry’s. At the same time, just 
as youth is youth—always immortal 
in its constant recurrence, always beau- 
tiful—so theatrical tastes in general are 
the same.” 

She waved the rouge-stick even more 
energetically than I had sawed the air 
with the pince-nez. 

“Of course,” she continued, “I think 
the idea of youth is overdone. It has 
become one of those fetiches which the 
theatrical managers are told about by 
some clever fellow and then allow to 
become an obsession. Vienna had such 
a vogue until its ultimate Waterloo in 
“Mademoiselle Caprice.” At the same 
time, youth has an appeal which is 


”? 
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absolutely universal, and Vienna never 
had. What is Austria to you or to me? 
But youth to both of us is a prize 
which we know will be stolen from us; 
and so we don’t like to think about it 
too much: it makes us unhappy.” 

_Anna is young and dark, charming, 
vivacious and from Savannah, Georgia. 
Laughing, she is a delight. Pensive, 
she is all sweetness. She was pen- 
sive. 

“My dear,” said I, “you have all un- 
knowing struck on a terrible truth. I 
may even add horrible. No adjective 
can be too strong for it. 

“Nothing is more frightful than 
realities. Only the superficial really 
counts. For example, is there any- 
thing more terrible than to fall in love? 
Is there anything more fascinating than 
flirting? Love is an awful reality; 
flirting a delightful superficiality. There 
you are. You always really hate the 
woman who makes you fall in love 
with her. And that is just the diaboli- 
cal part of it. You hate her for mak- 
ing a slave of you, and yet you love her 
because she is she. She makes life 
miserable for you every moment she is 
away from you, and then sees that she 
is away a good part of the time or, if 
she is particularly beautiful, particu- 
larly desirable and therefore spoiled 
and cruel, keeps away from you all 
the time. Mark you, she may love you 
just as much as you love her; but noth- 
ing in the world delights a woman more 
than making the man she loves un- 
happy.” 

I returned the pince-nez to my nose 
and looked gloomily at the end of the 
trunk opposite where I was sitting. 

“You have just done,” said Miss 
Wheaton, “one of the things which 
make men so infernally irritating, God 
bless the brutes! You sit up there on 
that trunk all curled up like an ingrow- 
ing cylindrical checker-board, looking 
clever and really thoroughly full of 
sentiment right up to the throat, yet 
you are the very incarnation, to the 
mortal eye, of all that is unsentimental 
and gilded in this bad Babylon, and 
from your writings one would think 
you had forgotten your heart long ago. 
If you are sentimental, why don’t you 
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admit it? If you 
have been badly 
treated, I am 
willing to 
bet that it 
. eee Ss 
your 
























 Prmesand entertaining a fancy that she would like 
> “sais to become a nun. The result of her 
fancy was that I was scratched thor- 
oughly and told that never, never would 

she speak to me or have anything to 
». do with me again. That was two 

q months ago. And, confound it! 


she has kept her word. 
“Don’t worry,” said Anna 
kindly. “It is wonderful to 


think that you really have 
“™ a heart after all—and 
there will be another.” 
“Anna is young and “T know it,” I answered 
dark, charming, sadly, “there will prob- 
on ably be a lot of others. 
Lada de &s There always are; but the 
delight, pensive, she trouble is that the peach 
is all sweetness." across the road is always 
more __ attractive 
looking than 
the one in 
, of f 
arms. 


emt an a ca a 





















own fault.” 

“Of course 
it was,” said | 
truthfully, as al- 
ways, “and _ the 
event is a proof of 
just what I have 
been saying of the 
importance of the 
superficial. What is 
more exquisitely super- 
ficial than a kiss? The 
cause of my trouble was 
that I insisted on _ kiss- 
ing a girl whom I had 
kissed hundreds of times, and 
been kissed by her in return as 
often, on an evening when she was 
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are worth all the 
moments of 
sadness __ it 
eae oe Ieee 


Some clever fool, 
probably a 
magazine 
writer, A 
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“Humanity 
is humanity 
wherever it is found. 
Pigs is pigs. There are 
just as many different kinds 
of people in Libertyville, 
Illinois, as there are in 
the Bronx.” 


brings? Can 
there be ariyone with 
\ soul so dead that 
he or she would 
refuse to pay for 
love’s immortal 
moments with 

a little suffer- 

ing? Surely you 

must agree with 
me on that 
point.” 

“My dear,” I 
murmured, polish- 
ing my glasses with 
a two-dollar bill, 
“there is a great deal 

to be said in opposition 
\ to your remark, and | 

feel that no one is ina 
better position to say 
it than [. In the first 
place, love has, I grant you, 
. its moments ; but they are 
Photograph ONly moments. A _ well 


remarked some- 
where once that 
the masculine 
mind always 
longs for the 
woman who ‘s 
away. That is only 
another horrible re- 
ality. The most un- 
real thing in the 
world is to be be- 
tween the ages of 
twenty and_ thirty 
and in love with no 
one; and it must be Para- 
dise.” 

“But,” she objected, “what 
a sad thing life would be with- 


out love!” i yeni known writer has said 
“Uninteresting, I grant, my Seattle that, generally speaking, 
dear,” said I, “but sad—never!” women are born without souls—now, 
Anna gazed somewhat sentimentally don’t interrupt!—and that a woman 
at the end of her rouge-stick. acquires one only when she has given 


“But,” said she, “don’t you think another human being a soul—in other 
that the wonderful moments love gives words, when she has borne a child and 
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brought it into the world. He says that 
those who never have any children sim- 
ply live and die like flowers, beautiful, 
perhaps, but soulless. Ido not agree. I 
think women sometimes have finer souls 
than we, and sometimes haven’t. It all 
depends on the woman; but when the 
question of acquiring a soul in an in- 
tellectual sense is concerned, it is sor- 
row which produces that result by mak- 
ing a person forget himself or herself. 

“Fortunately, however, sorrow 
teaches the value of the superficial 
better than anything on earth: it al- 
ways follows a great love, for a love 
that is very great bursts laws and com- 
mandments as a great tide breaks the 
dikes of Holland, and the Powers 
That Be demand that such a broken 
dike be rebuilt in pain and labor. Sor- 
row teaches the superficial by teaching 
the truth of the opposite of Socrates’ 
most famous saying, ‘Know thyself.’ 

“To know oneself well enough to be 
able to forget oneself is the foundation 
of all wisdom, of all true greatness and 
of ultimate majesty. 

“Nietzsche taught the doctrine of 
the super-man, of the few men who 
are born in every generation or so, to 
teach the people, to uphold the people, 
to be the leaders and the masters. Un- 
fortunately, from that point he went 
astray, and taught that the super-man 
should achieve his superiority by force 
over the little men, and that when the 
little men opposed him, he should 
crush them by divine right. And from 
that point, Nietzsche went mad. 

“The truth of the matter is that the 
only way the super-man can become 
truly great is by working to make the 
little men less little, for by making 
the small souls greater, he makes him- 
self still greater, still more above them. 
The man who thinks always only of 
himself and his ‘mission’ can never 
become truly great. Only by forgetting 
oneself can one find oneself. 

“Now ask any ‘business man’ you 
know if my remarks aren’t utterly 
superficial, and he will agree with you 
vehemently, almost venomously, be- 





cause the average man doesn’t want to 
forget himself. He wants to think 
about himself all the time until God 
becomes weary of him and his selfish- 
ness, and destroys him. The mind that 
forgets itself is immortal. There can 
be no death for such a mind, just as 
there can be no smallness in it.” 

“But my dear boy,” said Anna, “you 
are not talking superficialities. You 
are preaching a somewhat beautiful 
philosophy !” 

“Beautiful lady,” I replied, “I apol- 
ogize for preaching, Which is inexcus- 
able; if I have interested you, I am 
repaid for what power of voice and 
imagination it took to frame the 
thoughts I have just given you: but 
it is not a new philosophy. It is very 
old, terribly old. It is at least nine- 
teen hundred years or so old, for the 
thought dates with the remark made 
by a certain Man of Nazareth to a 
rich young man who lived, I believe, in 
a city called Damascus. Said the 
Former to the latter: 

““Give thy goods to the poor and 
follow me.’” 

“Which meant that the rich young 
man should give up the idea of think- 
ing about himself all the time and think 
only about the Man from Nazareth. 
But the rich young man didn’t like the 
idea. He liked to think about himself. 
He found his own welfare a never- 
ceasing fountain of interest, and, being 
afraid of being bored, perhaps, refused 
to entertain the suggestion of thinking 
of some one else. 

“From the practical, common sense, 
good old business point of view, he 
was absolutely right. What could be 
more ridiculous than giving away a 
fortune to tramp about the country 
roads preaching ridiculous things like 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’ to 
fishermen and farmers and yokels? 
It was absurd. Nothing is more super- 
ficial than an itinerant preacher.” 

“T wish,” said Anna, “that I were in- 
terviewing you instead of you inter- 
viewing me. I think you are the prize 
non-union philosopher.” 














Rehearsing 


a ‘‘Pitcher’’ 


THREE OF; THE LUBIN KIDLETS 


STAGE A-PLAY 


IN THE PARK 


By John J. Rodgers 





upon an excursion to the park, 
(———_] and they graciously took their 
Daddy and me along. 

Mine wasn’t a particularly enthusi- 
astic invitation. “You can come along 
if you want to,” said Ferdinand Obeck, 
Jr., aged five. “Come along,” supple- 
mented Father Obeck, grinning; “it’s a 
rehearsal.” 

So I did. It was a Sunday afternoon ; 
in spite of the chill of fall, Philadelphia, 
young and old, was at play outdoors. 

“We are going to rehearse for 
a pitcher,” announced Ferdy, 
Jr. His father settled down 
full length on the grass. 
Ferdy noted his act with per- 
turbation; somehow it 
seemed to eliminate Father 
from further proceedings. 
Then the young director’s face 





7 JHE three Lubin kidlets decided 





on 


' 


‘ 








oy 


ee 


come snea-kin’ along and he’ll try an’ 
steal Henrietta, an’ I’ll go to the Sleep- 
ing Sheriff an’ we'll rescue’er an’ I'll 
shoot him.” 

Charles spoke up, with all the final- 
ity of his four years. “I wanta be a 
cowboy,” he said. 

Ferdinand, Jr., achieved a deep, pi- 
ratical scowl. “Doggone it,” he roared, 
“you can’t. Anyhow, there’s only one 
cowboy in this here pitcher an’ that’s 
gotta be me, ’cause cowboys ’s bigger’n 
Injians, an’-—an’—an’ that’s all there is 
to it. Huh!’—in extreme scorn, 
2 —‘‘who’d wanta be a cowboy 
when they c’u’d be an’ Injian? 
Huh! Injians have lots more 
fun ’n cowboys, ’cause In- 
jians—’cause—’cause _ they 
don’t have to wear clothes.” 

He looked down on his 
young brother to note the 








lightened. “Daddy,” he said, effect of his words. But 
catching up his inspiration, oases Jr. Charles was unimpressed. 
“will be the Softly Sleeping "eto" ne leading “T wanta be a cowboy,” he 


Sheriff.” 

“Make it a long part,” urged his fa- 
ther, with a yawn. 

Ferdinand, Jr., addressed the com- 
pany at large. “Then I’ll be the Good 
Cowboy,” he went on, “and Sister Hen- 
rietta’ll be the Be-oo-t’ful Lady, an’ 
Charles he’ll be the Bad Jnjian, an’ he'll 
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repeated. This time there was 
even greater finality in his tone. Young 
Ferdinand, Jr., caught the note, and 
when he answered his voice was black 
with disgust. 

“Aw, all right then,” he surrendered. 
“You can be a cowboy—but you're a 
worser cowboy than you wuz Injian.” 
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“Uh, “huh,” agreed Charles enthusi- 
astically. 
Director Ferdinand went on: “Hen- 


rietta’ll fall down when you try to steal 





‘et, Sn I'll awake 
the Soft- ‘ly Sleep- 
ing Sher- iff,an 
we'll rush up an’ I'll 
pull my gunan 
I'll shoot y ou 
plum b full of 
holes, an’ ass you'll put 
yy eo: a -f “An's sister Henrietta'll hand on 
your be the Be-o0-t'ful shirt— 
like this wate: — st 


then you'll fall down—see ?” 
“Uh, huh,” answered Charles tersely. 


HENRIETTA, by virtue of her hav- 

ing been leading woman in the 
Lubin juvenile company, and also 
through respect for her seven years, re- 
ceived no instruction from her younger 
brother, the director. But Charles, the 
veteran of only a score or so real studio 
productions, was the victim of the di- 
rector’s ire. Finally, they took their 
positions within certain mysterious 
“camera lines,” and Charles, the Bad 
Cowboy, advanced stealthily upon the 
Beautiful Lady. 

“Now I’ve got yuh, Henrietta,” he 
boomed. “An’ by corky, I’m a 
goin’ ta kill yuh.” ; 

“Now Charles,” admon- 
ished Henrietta, nervous- 
ly, “do be careful. Re- , 
member, we are only 
playing.” 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r,” 
growled her desperate 
assailant, making a 
moye as if to bite her. Y 
And as he threw his ¥ 
short arm around her 
waist, she slipped limply to 
the grass, wailing: “Oh 


save me, save me, from this Henrietta, by virtue of her having 
Charles been leading lady in the Lubin 
ompany, and 
for her seven years, received 

no instructions. 


bad, bad man.” 
glowered down terribly at 
her. 


Ferdinand, Jr., rushed 


up to the Sleeping Sheriff, and tugged 
mightily at his shoulder. 
wake up, O Sleeping Sheriff,” 

“We must save Henrietta.” 


“Wake up, 
he 
shrilled. 
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“What’s that?” asked his father, 
sleepily, “—a bee stung you?” 







“No sir,” corrected his son, his face 
painfully —— reminiscent ; 
“that was last Sun- 
day.¢ See?” 
And he proudly 
indi- | cated a 
tiny red ¥ spot 
still on his fin- 
e © £5 Then 
suddenly he re- 
mem- a bered: 
“Stee: 3a 
Sheriff | ages Ana Stetopiing 
Sheriff ! We gotta 


save Henrietta.” 

The Sleeping Sheriff was finally 
stirred into action; he scrambled to his 
feet, and he and the Good Cowboy made 
off to wheré the Beautifully Lady, her 
ire gradually rising at the rough tactics 
of her assailant, was lying. The Good 
Cowboy aimed a crooked stick at the 
Bad Cowboy and shouted “Bang! 
bang!” with gusto, and that young 
actor put one hand to his stomach and 
dropped with an unearthly groan. Then 
he took Henrietta by the hand and led 
her to the edge of the creek for the 
Sheriff's blessing—the great climax. 

It was quite natural that Charles, 
supposed to be dead and shot 
plumb full of holes, should 
want to witness the bless- 
ing ceremony. He rose 
and approached. 

“Hey there,” yelled 
Ferdinand, Jr., in the 
midst of the blessing, 

“get outa the camera 
lines. Aint you got no 
sense anyway? Darn 
you, you’re dead.” 
“Oh, I aint doin’ 
nothin’,” said Charles, and 
stood his ground. 

Ferdinand, Jr., broke 
from the ceremonial, made 
a spring for his young 
brother, slipped, grabbed at 
the Beautiful Lady for sup- 
port, and she slipped too. A splash— 
another! Then the creek cooed again. 

Father Obeck directed the next scene. 
It was slapstick, but not comedy. 


also through re- 
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] AUL GARDINER was wait- 
P ing in Mary’s front parlor. It 
was a hideous little room, 
containing a marble-topped table, red- 
plush chairs graced by snowy anti- 
macassars, a carpet which was an of- 
fense to artistic eyes, and a piano whose 
top was draped. Paul, perhaps the 
foremost of America’s sculptors, cos- 
mopolitan to his finger-tips, looked 
completely out of place in Mary’s par- 
lor, and artistic colonies in New York, 
Paris and Rome would have shrieked 
in concert at the vision of Gardiner 
and such a plush chair as the one he 
sat in. Yet Paul had grown up, not 
indeed in such a parlor, but in the work- 
a-day regions of a house whose glory 
was a room the counterpart of this. 

Presently the door opened, and Mary 
came in. 

Mary had changed as little as her 
parlor. At eighteen she had been am- 
ply formed, rosy, placid and very kiss- 
able. At thirty-three she retained her 
virginal charm, blushed just as readily, 
smiled even more delightfully. But 
Mary did not know this, considering 
herself, in common with Harmsworth 
Corners at large, as definitely an old 
maid, past any man’s desire. Yet Paul 
Gardiner had come from New York 
to ask her to marry him. 

“Mary, I only just heard about your 
mother,” he said, as she came into the 
ugly little parlor. “I came right away. 
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You poor little thing, what you have 
been through!” 

She had always cried as easily as 

other girls laugh, and her eyes filled at 
once when he spoke of her mother’s 
death. “She didn’t suffer, anyway,” 
she said, winking rapidly. “It was very 
peaceful.” 
; Paul had hated the mother, whose 
invalidism had exclusive claims on 
Mary, had forced Mary, fifteen years 
before, to break their engagement. He 
murmured something conventional and 
insincere, and then spoke what was next 
his heart. 

“Look here, Mary, we’ve waited long 
enough. [ hate to think of your living 
alone here. I don’t see why you should 
go through any period of mourning. 
Let’s get married to-morrow and go 
straight to New York.” 

“Why, Paul!” cried Mary. He was 
a rich and famous sculptor, the great 
man, and the only one, of the little 
Middle-western town. When fiftten 
years before, she had given him up— 
because it was her duty to stay with 
her mother—she ‘had never dreamed 
of his waiting for her, had never sup- 
posed his love was anything more than 
a boy’s first infatuation for the girl 
nearest at hand. ‘What women he must 
have known, what wonderful creatures, 
skilled in a hundred arts of allurement, 
the a-b-c of which she ignored, must 
have been willing, must still be willing, 
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The door opened and Mary came in. 


to marry him! And he came to her, 
Mary Latham, past her first youth, 
hopelessly provincial, knowing nothing 
beyond housekeeping, embroidery and 
the cheerful chit-chat that had enter- 
tained her invalid mother. 

Mary saw, as clearly as Madeleine 
Falk afterwards pointed out to her, all 
the discrepancy and unsuitableness of 
the marriage he proposed. “Oh, Paul!” 


she began again, and tried to put into 
words—but she was never successfully 
articulate—something of what she felt. 
He wouldn’t listen to a word of it. 
“Nonsense, nonsense! I suppose I 
know why I want to marry as well as 
you do. . Why, Mary, I’m thirty-five 
years old, and I’ve kept right on want- 
ing to marry you since I was twenty. 
There’s just one question that’s open to 
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discussion now—do you want to marry 
me?” 

She had to say yes to that, but his 
second plea, for the marriage in the 
morning, she incontinently refused. 

“Why, I couldn’t do it, Paul,” she 
said, with grave, scandalized eyes. “It 
will take me at least a week to clean 
house and pack. Just think, there are 
my* own things, and the furniture to 
arrange, and the chickens to sell, and a 
home to find for the cats—and shelves 
full of preserves to be packed up!” 

“Mary, I love you,” he cried, en- 

chanted by the naive seriousness which 
she brought to her small affairs. “No- 
body else could possibly do any of those 
things, could they? 
No, of course they 
couldn’t. I  under- 
stand perfectly. We'll 
get married, then, one 
week from to-day.” 

The week went by, 
as weeks will, in a 
whirl of happy toil 
for Mary, in amused 
and tender impatience 
for Paul. At the end 
of it Mary married 
him in the little par- 
lor, surrounded by a 
dozen queer old peo- 
ple who called him 
Paul and had known 
him from babyhood, 
and a little after that 
they were alone to- 
gether at last in the 
stateroom of an east- 
bound express. Mary 
felt ridiculously shy, 
very adventurous and 
very happy, beside 
this man .who was so 
familiar, so much a 
part of her life, and 
yet with whom, after 
those momentous 
years apart, she felt 
so curiously unac- 
quainted. 

She was somewhat 
disconcerted, when 
they reached New 
York, and a little 


later Paul’s studio, to find a royal 
fire of birch logs in the great fireplace, 
flowers everywhere, and a slender dark 
girl waiting to receive them; but Paul 
showed pleasure only slightly tinctured 
with surprise. 

“Good girl, Madeleine!” he applaud- 
ed. “You've made the place look al- 
most nice enough to invite Mary to. 
Mary, this is one of my oldest friends, 
Madeleine Falk.” 

As Mary’s eyes met Miss Falk’s wide 
brown ones, and her hand fell away 
from the girl’s warm, quick clasp, a 
curious sensation was upon her. It was 
not jealousy, yet a part of it was the 
troubled recognition, in this unembar- 


“ Just a minute, dear. I can’t stop in the middle of this.” 
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rassed gypsy-like girl, of the nameless 
fascination, the varied enriching expe- 
riences, which Mary felt herself so 
grievously to lack. 

Miss Falk did the honors of the stu- 
dio with all the self-effacement of the 
consummate hostess, making Mary 
comfortable in the cushioned seat near- 
est the fire, and plying her with tea 
and little cakes more delicious than any 
Mary had ever tasted. 

“Your favorite cakes, I see,” Paul 
commented. “That was six for Mary 
and half a dozen for Madeleine, I im- 
agine. Who’s paying for them, you 
or I?” 

Mary was appalled at what seemed 
to her the ill-breeding of the question, 
but Miss Falk laughed gaily. 

“Tight-wad, I paid for them,” she 
said. “I’m rich. I sold a sketch yes- 
terday, and have an order for a por- 
trait., I bought the flowers with real 
money, too.” She turned to Mary. 
“Is it going to be good-by to the dear 
old studio? Will you be wanting a 
house, Mrs. Gardiner?” 

Mary had never heard of married 
people living anywhere but in a house. 
“Why, we couldn’t very well live here, 
could we?” she asked in her soft, slow 
way. “I thought Paul would have a 
house already.” 

“There’s a bedroom back there,” 
Madeleine indicated. ‘And the most 
beautiful bathroom in New York. Paul 
will hate to give up these diggings, I’m 
sure. Why don’t you keep them on, 
Paul, and just have an apartment be- 
sides ?” : 

“Mary will have to decide all that,” 
he said, and Madeleine sprang up from 
her seat. 

“T feel snubbed,” she declared. “I’m 
going home now, and leave you in 
peace. I know you're dying to be rid 
of me. Mrs. Gardiner, I do hope you’re 
going to like me! I can only congratu- 
late Paul on faith, but I do congratulate 
you. You've got a great genius for 
a husband, but you'll find that a priv- 
ilege that carries responsibilities with 
it. I know the creature pretty well, 
and all his queer habits, and I’ll put 
you up to just how to treat him, the 
next time we meet. Good-by till then; 


good-by, Paul. No, don’t come down 
with me.” 

“What a strange girl!” said Mary, 
when she was gone. “She’s—charm- 
ing, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, Madeleine’s a nice girl.” - His 
tone held reserve, and Mary wondered 
whether she had offended him by speak- 
ing slightingly of Miss Falk. Made- 
leine’s familiarity with Paul, her inti- 
mate knowledge of his tastes and hab- 
its, so far beyond Mary’s own, wounded 
her and left her vaguely discomforted. 

But Madeleine had acknowledged 
their real positions by leaving almost at 
once, and Mary wondered if she were 
not petty, to be so little grateful for the 
real kindness of her reception. 


PUTTING away these vexatious 

thoughts, she was innocently happy 
for a week in selecting a house and 
furnishing it as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the ideals of Harms- 
worth Corners. It never occurred to 
Mary that her husband, an artist with 
the widest knowledge of styles and pe- 
riods and a faultless instinct for color 
as well as grouping, might offer valu- 
able suggestions about house decora- 
tion. In Harmsworth Corners, the 
home was the wife’s province, and 


‘while the creature comforts of the man 


were no doubt a main object, the final 
decisions lay always with her. But 
husbands, in Harmsworth Corners, 
were expected to make themselves use- 
ful, and it was Paul who, under Mary’s 
authoritative direction, took measure- 
ments and hung pictures, helped to get 
up the curtains and unpack the boxes. 

There was to be a house-warming 
when all was done, at which Mary was 
to meet, gathered together to welcome 
her, the twenty or more persons who 
were Paul Gardiner’s selected friends. 
She was a little afraid of the ordeal, 
wondering how she should entertain 
women, who, she divined, would not 
bring their embroidery, and with whom 
she could not gossip, since they had no 
common acquaintance, and men, who 
were to come in the evening, and hence 
could only be fed during a portion of 
the time. 

Paul laughed when she confided her 
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perplexities to him. “It might have 
been a problem a year ago,” he said, 
“but this year it’s solved beforehand. 
They’ll dance—hesitate, one-step, tango, 
those that know how. Will Dunbar 
will play the piano for them.” 

Mary opened her eyes at this. Their 
guests were to be writers, artists, actors, 
people arrived for the most part, and 
those under thirty-five were less than a 
quarter of them. She had given up 
dancing more than five years ago, and 
it was surely both undignified and un- 
suitable that the great names of New 
York should comport themselves with 
so much levity. She was puzzled, and 
a little disapproving. 

All the sweet, welcoming cordiality 
of the country hostess was hers, how- 
ever, as she received her guests, looking 
statuesque and beautiful in a gown of 
Paul’s designing. Recognizably, she 
was not of them. Their faces all spoke 
of struggle and achievement, and on 
some there were uneffaceable marks of 
bitterness. Even Madeleine Falk had 
faint shadows about her eyes, and some 
chiseling of experience on her eager 
face; she looked fully her thirty-two 
years. Mary’s blooming visage showed 
among them like an unwritten scroll; 
her gracious manner, together with a 
certain diffidence she felt among so 
many salient and unfamiliar personali- 
ties, gave her the seeming of a charm- 
ing child. 

Madeleine was to-night a magnet for 
men’s eyes. She wore a tango frock of 
tobacco-color, with a broad girdle of 
peacock blue, and a wired tunic that 
gave her slim person the fantastic lines 
of the modern ball-room. ‘Usually she 
ignored fashion and dressed after her 
own artistic ideas, but to-night she was 
modern even to the arrangement of her 
dusky hair. She had brought with her 
a young man to whose dancing in one 
of the révues half of its success was 
imputed, and he had declared to every- 
one that Madeleine was a better dancer 
than his partner on the stage. Before 
Mary realized that dancing had been 
proposed, an untidy-haired young man 
was sliding the carefully arranged or- 
naments from her grand piano, and 
lifting the lid, while others of her of- 
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ficious guests moved chairs and tables 
close against the wall. 

The youth at the piano may have had 
untidy hair, but his were magic fingers. 
The music, as it flowed from under 
them, evoked barbaric suggestions, 
touched latent impulses even in Mary 
of which she had been till now uncon- 
scious. The troubling, sensuous beat 
of the dance in her ears brought images 
of gold stars in a black night-sky, and 
restless fireflies, just as thick and bright, 
in the green gloom of tropic forests. 
She thought of heat, with a pulse of 
passion in it, of ardent cruelties and 
love-lit darkness. 

All this in the first half-dozen meas- 
ures of the music, while Madeleine still 
stood with arms upraised, carelessly se- 
curing against the wind of the dance 
the looser strands of her waving hair. 
The young actor joined her, and they 
swayed together a moment, until the 
rhythm took them. 

They danced intricate steps which 
the eye could only follow with enchant- 
ment and despair ; both were lithe, slen- 
der and long-limbed, and they moved 
together with faultless prescience of 
each other’s impulses. They did spec- 
tacular things that were always grace- 
ful, and if the New Yorkers who were 
familiar with such displays were de- 
lighted, Mary’s feelings were too com- 
plex to be described so easily. Little 
shivers of excitement ran over her; she 
flushed pink and her eyes dilated. How 
pretty it was, and how strange, some- 
how not like dancing, and somehow an 
elaboration and an apotheosis of the 
dance as she had known it till now. 
Admiration, envy, and finally desire for 
emulation, mastered her. 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried eagerly, find- 
ing her husband at her side. “J want 
to learn the tango, too!” 

He looked down at her with an ex- 
pression that she could not read. “Oh, 
no. It’s pretty enough to look at, but 
you don’t want to learn it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I dance it as well 
as Madeleine Falk?” she asked, wound- 
ed already by his negative. 

“Tt’s not your style of thing,” he said, 
his taste offended by the mere sugges- 
tion. “You’re on too large a scale— 
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you're Northern, reposeful, everything 
that Madeleine is not. Take my word 
for it, Mary, it would be the worst 
mistake you could make.” 

Mary concluded from this that her 
husband thought her too fat to dance 
the tango gracefully, and there is no 
sword that carves a woman’s vanity 
more cruelly than the imputation of 
fatness. She was cut to the soul, hu- 
miliated, angry. She hated Madeleine, 
hated herself, had difficulty in not cry- 
ing, and almost hated Paul. 

Wainwright, the dancer, as soon as 
the exigencies of the audience released 
him, made his way to Mary’s side. He 
had been admiring her all evening. 
Noting her interest during the dancing, 
he at once offered to teach her the 
tango. 

“My husband,” she _ explained, 
“doesn’t want me to learn it.” 

“Oh, dear me!” he said, opening wide 
eyes at this. “What husbands want 
does not matter in New York: I could 
teach you in six lessons. It is great 
fun; do let me.” 

She would have accepted the offer 
eagerly but for Paul’s recent negative ; 
and indeed, to learn the tango from 
Wainwright was a rare opportunity, 
and his offer a witness of the depth of 
his admiration. 

“IT mustn’t,” she could only say 
sadly. 

Wainwright went home that night al- 
ready a little in love with Mary, and as 
he seized every opportunity to see more 
of her, and fell a little deeper in love 
with each occasion, it was not many 
weeks before the pretty, soft-speaking 
woman, like a _ guileless Northern 
Aphrodite, filled both his waking and 
sleeping thoughts. 

Mary thought “Mr. Wainwright 
seemed to like her,” and she came to be 
very grateful for his ready attention, 
because she made little progress in 
friendship with the other men and 
women of Paul’s circle. As Paul’s wife, 
she could not be ignored, and each paid 
her her little due of conscientious, com- 
monplace conversation, but she came no 
closer to any of these people who 
greeted Paul with shouts of joyful com- 
radeship—some of the women kissed 


him on sight—and it meant much to 
Mary that she need at least never seem 
neglected, or only perfunctorily listened 
to, when Richard Wainwright was 
present. 


ANOTHER exception to the rule of 
indifference was Madeleine Falk. 
She would not be held at arm’s length, 
yet her friendliness had an unconvine- 
ing character. And always Madeleine 
talked of Paul. 

“T know Paul so well,”—she insisted 
always on her elaborate knowledge of 
Mary’s husband. “I understand him 
so thoroughly, and am so fond of him, 
that I can’t help being worried about 

ou two—and about whether you, 

ary, quite understand him. ou 
know, a great artist isn’t quite like an 
ordinary man, and it must be disastrous 
to treat him as though he were. And 
it is always the woman who makes or 
breaks a marriage. 

“Now yesterday, when Paul was 
working on my portrait, you called him 
up on the telephone and made him go 
home to lunch, interrupting him just 
when he was tremendously interested 
in his work. Of course he has to eat. 
I used to feel responsible about that 
—for he never could remember food 
himself—but J used to beat up eggs 
in milk and whisky and hold the cup 
to his lips so that his fingers need never 
be still.” 

“T think,” said Mary with the serenity 
that she assumed as protection against 
Madeleine’s attacks, “that a man ought 
to be able to stop work for his meals. 
His meals, you see, are part of my 
work. I plan them and oversee them, 
and I think it is due to me that Paul 
should take time to eat them leisurely 
and to forget his work till they are 
over. And I am sure it is much 
healthier for him, too.” 

“And he has moods,” Madeleine 
went on. “Every great artist has 
moods. And you—forgive me, but you. 
seem not to respect them. The other 
day, when you came over to the stu- 
dio in the afternoon, he was in a tragic 
humor when I might, I think, have 
ventured to play a little Chopin with 
the soft pedal on, but I should hardly 
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have ventured—and I can’t help feel- 
ing that I know him so much better 
than you do—to drag him out to go 
shopping with me!” 

Mary had grown a little white, and 
her nostrils quivered. “I can’t play 
Chopin,” she said shortly. “I thought 
Paul seemed cross, and that he had 
been shut up too closely all day. I 
made him come with me for the sake 
of the air, and we only went into a 
shop for a few minutes. And he was 
quite cheerful and laughing before we 
had gone three blocks.” 

“How good he is!” said Miss Falk, 
with a singular intonation. “How for- 
bearing! How unselfish!” 

Mary did not lower her flag in the 
girl’s presence, but when she was alone 
she thought deeply. Was it true that 
she did not understand her husband? 
Fifteen years of his life, the years in 
which he had fought and won the ar- 
tist’s hard fight, had been passed apart 
from her, and Madeleine Falk had been 
in closest touch with him through all 
his vicissitudes. Did he wish, some- 
times, that his wife had more compre- 
hension of the artistic temperament? 
Was he bearing with her, unselfishly 
and kindly, when unconsciously she 
blundered? 


AUL at this time was little at home. 
An appetite for work was upon 
him, and he was at last attaining a 
projection of his dreams that was al- 
most satisfying even to himself. In 
the studio, in company with Madeleine, 
enthusiastic and admiring, he worked 
tirelessly as long as the light held each 
day. He came to Mary physically ex- 
hausted with work accomplished, or 
pre-occupied with work planned, and 
as he sat with her silent and listless, 
she could only ask herself bitterly if 
he were not bored in her society, eager 
always to escape from her to Madeleine. 
On the other hand, she saw much of 
Richard Wainwright, who called as- 
siduously and made the most of the 
* opportunity which Paul’s engrossment 
in work gave him. 
“Sometimes I wonder if I’m the right 
wife for a man like Paul,” she said to 
him one day when his sympathy had 


come as balm to the soreness of her 
spirit. “You know, I don’t understand 
his work at all. I can’t advise about it 
or appreciate it as a wife should, as— 
as Madeleine. Falk would have done 
so beautifully.” 

“Madeleine,” he said slowly, “—you 
know, we were rather surprised, all of 
us, that Paul didn’t marry that girl. 
They were such old friends, and, as you 
say, she seems to understand him so 
well. We didn’t know, then, that he 
had something so much better in view.” 

“But do you think I am better?” she 
demanded. “Am I better for Paul? I 
don’t want politeness; I want to know 
if I am wronging Paul, if I am wrong- 
ing Madeleine. Can she give him what 
I can’t? Can she be to him what I 
can’t ?” 

“You want frankness.” His voice 
was very gentle. “Well, I’ll prove to 
you how really I am your friend by 
saying just what I think. I don’t think 
you and Paul are suited to each other. 
I think Madeleine would have made 
him a better wife.” 

Mary gazed silently into the fire. It 
was only what she had herself believed 
for several weeks now, what she had 
half-divined, had feared to certify, from 
the very first; but to hear it from the 
lips of a man whom she thought the 
most disinterested of fourth parties, 
gave substance to the ghost that had 
haunted her. 

“You are too big a woman, too pure 
a woman, to be convinced of this, and 
let it make no difference in your life,” 
went on Wainwright. “I am taking a 
responsibility in trying to prove it to 
you. I am eager to take it. I am 
eager to be your friend. If you should 
come to decide that I am right—if you 
leave Paul to make a new life for your- 
self—you will look on me as your 
friend, will you not? You will come 
to me,”—his voice sank to a whisper,— 
“will you not?” 

If Mary had met his eyes she could 
not but have read his meaning. Too 
distraught to heed the inflections of his 
voice, she heard only an offer of help, 
in an event that had become for her a 
ed possible development of her af- 

airs. 
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“I’m not sure, you see,” she said, her 
eyes fixed on the burning coals. “If I 
did such a thing as that, I should have 
to be very sure. You know, Paul and I 
are going to the Bahamas next week, 
and shall be gone two weeks. By the 
time we come back,”—she nodded her 
head,—“I shall be sure. Then I'll let 
you know. You are very kind; and in- 
deed,”—she summoned a forlorn, trem- 
bling smile for him,—“‘it will mean ev- 
erything to me to have some one to go 
to. I think you are the only friend I 
have in New York.” 

Such a scene on the stage would have 
ended in his pressing a respectful kiss 
upon her hand. Wainwright had done 
it often enough in the theater to. feel 
the artificiality of such an act, and he 
merely gave her a quick, hard hand- 
clasp and went away, leaving her rest- 
ing in the thought of his friendship. 


‘THE trip to the Bahamas had been 
planned to celebrate the completion 
of Paul’s great group, on which he had 
worked tirelessly since his marriage. 
Madeleine Falk, at work always in a 
corner of the studio, sympathized with 
each phase of its growth, admired, criti- 
cised and suggested, while Mary, com- 
ing in only occasionally and having 
neither knowledge nor taste for art, 
could only stand before it helplessly un- 
comprehending. She was glad that it 
was done, glad that his next projected 
work was a portrait bust of herself; 
about this, surely, she too could make 
suggestions. She was most glad that, 
for ten days at least, she was to be 
alone with Paul, with no work to make 
claims upon him, and above all, with 
many hundred miles of dancing blue 
water separating them from Made- 
leine. 

The afternoon after her talk with 
Wainwright she got an armful of illus- 
trated folders about the trip, and after 
gloating over them alone for perhaps 
an hour, felt that she must share them 
with Paul. The pictures had re- 


awakened in her the longing for travel 
and adventure which she had known 
in childhood, and she felt, as she hur- 
ried up the stairs to the studio, more 
light-heartec than for months. 
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“Oh, Paul, look!” she cried, drop- 
ping on the couch and spreading: out 
her parti-colored treasures beside her. 
But it was Madeleine who looked. Paul, 
eagerly intent on a difficult piece of 
modeling that was coming right at last 
after a morning of effort, said only: 

“In just a minute, dear. They look 
fascinating, but I can’t stop in the mid- 
dle of this.” 

Madeleine had snatched up the fold- 
ers and was turning them over 
eagerly. 

‘Oh, doesn’t it look perfectly love- 
ly!” she cried enviously. The gray 
window-panes were streaming with 
rain that afternoon, and the blue and 
gold and green of the Bahamas were 
alluring enough by contrast. “Oh Paul, 
I think I’ll go too! I could easily man- 
age it. I’m getting rich hand-over-fist 
these days. You'd like to have me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

There was a pause before Paul re- 
plied. Mary, aghast already at the sug- 
gestion, read into it a fear of showing 
over-eagerness. Sick with disappoint- 
ment, she fumbled with the papers in 
her lap, the papers which could give 
her pleasure no longer, the papers cov- 
ered with pictures of an ugly place in 
the tropics where Madeleine was go- 
ing too. 

“Why,” said Paul at last in care- 
fully modulated tones, “do you think 
you ought to leave your work as long 
as that? I don’t believe I would ad- 
vise it, really.” 

“My work!” cried Madeleine disdain- 
fully. “Play’s much more important. 
Think how much better I'll work when 
I get back. Oh, I’m going; you may 
look on that as settled.” 

“T think,” said Mary, getting up 
rather suddenly and gathering her fold- 
ers together, “I'll go home now.” 

She could trust her voice to say no 
more, and the constriction at her throat 
gave a betraying hoarseness even to 
the few words she uttered. It was 
ended, then. Useless to put off her de- 
cision until after the voyage, since the 
Bahamas could only show her the hurt- 
ing spectacle of Madeleine chatting 
gayly and intimately with Paul, Made- 
leine challenging admiration in the wa- 
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ter,—she was sure to be a daring and 
graceful swimmer,— Madeleine dancing 
to Paul’s enchantment in ship salons 
and hotel ball-rooms. Well, they might 
make the trip together, Paul and Made- 
leine, might go to the Bahamas for 
their wedding-trip, after the divorce. 
She had been shown already, she told 
herself as she groped her way down- 
stairs, by Madeleine’s audacious offer 
of her company—could any woman 
have made it who did not know her- 
self loved?—that her fears had been 
too fatally well-grounded ; and she was, 
as she had told Wainwright she must 
be before acting, “very sure,” now. 


SHE began to pack fiercely when she 
reached home, hoping she might 
finish and be out of the house before 
Paul came in. She did not believe that 
she could meet Paul again, could sit 
opposite him at dinner. But before she 
had filled the first tray, she heard his 
step on the stair. The next moment 
he stood framed in the doorway look- 
ing down at the open trunk and her 
wildly-strewn belongings with an un- 
decipherable expression on his face. 

A mingling of expressions rather; 
surely there was triumph there, as well 
as amusement and surprise. The blank 
look that was but the struggle of the 
three for mastery passed, and Paul, 
breaking into shouts of laughter, leaned 
weakly against the door. 

“Mary,” he cried, “you are a won- 
der! Who ever said J was the genius 
of this family? All I could think of 
to stave Maddy off was that weak pro- 
test about her work, but you—you hit 
on the one inspired thing that can save 
us, and you come straight home and 
act!” 

Bewildered, uncomprehending, she 
stared up at him. 

“We'll leave this very night!” he 
hurried on delightedly. “We'll give 
that everlasting girl the slip after all. 
If we can’t get a stateroom on to- 
night’s boat for the Bahamas, we'll go 
somewhere else—we can decide where 
on the way. What we wont do, is to 
have Maddy Falk along on all the wed- 
ding trip we've ever had! Did you 
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ever imagine such nerve as her offer- 
ing to go along with us? Did I sound 
rude about it, do you think? I simply 
will not have her, but I know Made- 
leine,—unless we give her the slip like 
this—she’ll come!” 

“Oh, Paul!” Mary cried. “Do you 
mean that you really don’t want her 
to go—that you're satisfied with just 
me, although I’m not an artist, and 
don’t understand you, and haven't 
known how a genius ought to be 
treated ?” 

“Why, Mary!” Paul said. “Why, 
Mary!” He had her in his arms now, 
looking with troubled eyes into hers 
and reading there all the suspense and 
hurt feeling of the last weeks. “Sat- 
isfied with you! I never dreamed what 
happiness was until I had you. Why 
on earth should I want Madeleine? 
She’s a good enough sort of girl, but 
hang it all, a fellow wants some time 
alone with his wife! Maddy’s clever 
enough, but she’s neurotic and morbid, 
and—well, after all these years, I’m 
still from Harmsworth Corners, and I 
don’t like to see a woman smoke!” 

“She said,’ Mary confided, quite 
happily now, “that she understood you 
so much better than I—being an artist 
herself, you know. She said I didn’t 
consider you enough.” 

He snorted. “Understood, indeed! 
With her eternal raptures and gushing 
about the artistic temperament, enough 
to drive one distracted! Why, Mary, 
it’s you who understand me, and I 
wonder if it’s because we’re both from 
Harmsworth Corners! Being a genius 
is lonely work, and I’ve been one so 
long. You'll never know how I’ve 
loved being treated like an ordinary 
man, and being bullied by you, and the 
things you’ve given me to eat, and your 
delicious nerve in calling me from my 
work to match embroidery silks for 
you. J never wanted an admiring 
handmaid like Madeleine—I wanted a 
wife, and I’m an American man. When 
I say wife, I mean boss! 

“Thank heaven you’re not an artist 
—thank heaven you don’t smoke— 
thank heaven for a wife from Harms- 
worth Corners!” 





Channing Pollock's Review 


WHICH. THE CLEVER PLAY- 
WRIGHT AND CRITIC ENTITLES 


“IN MEMORIAM”’ 
By Channing Pollock 


{eg JHE managerial mill has been 
< grinding more slowly. 
But exceeding small. 

Of a dozen new productions only six 
have survived, and two of this better 
half even’ now are threatening to swell 
the rate of infant mortality. 

With plays, as with persons, the good 
die young. So it happens that of the 
most nearly notable accomplishment of 
the month one must write in the past 
tense. The Liebler Company present- 
ment of Edward Sheldon’s “The Gar- 
den of Paradise,” long heralded and ex- 
pectantly awaited, has joined the great 
dramatic majority, leaving its sponsors 
bankrupt. 

George Tyler, head of the Liebler 
Company, once said to me: “To ‘go 
broke’ one has only to go on long 
enough doing fine things in the Ameri- 
can Theater.” And, realizing that, 
George Tyler has gone on doing them. 
No other man connected with our stage 
has indulged so daringly a true artistic 
instinct, a dauntless desire to foster the 
best, an heroic predilection for produc- 
tions of heroic proportions. A dis- 
coverer of obscure talent, a patron of 
struggling genius, a persistent parader 
of the acknowledged great, the play- 
house in this country owes its largest 
debt to the managing director of the 
Lieblers. 

What the Liebler Company has 
earned with such popular but more or 
less papulous stuff as “The Chris- 
tian,” “Raffles,” “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” “The Squaw Man,” “Salomy 








Jane,” “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” and 
“Grumpy,” it has spent freely in the 
exploitation of stars like Duse, Réjane, 
and Nielson-Terry ; on splendid produc- 
tions like “The Garden of Allah,” 
“The Daughter of Heaven,” and 
“Joseph and His Brethren.” Mr. Tyler 
has been responsible for dramatists like 
Israel Zangwill, Hall Caine, Robert 
Hichins, Pierre Loti and Louis N. 
Parker. He has created native stars, 
like Eleanor Robson and Viola Allen, 
and introduced a long procession of 
foreign ones, including, beside those al- 
ready mentioned, Cyril Maude, George 
Arliss and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. A 
partial list of the accomplished artists 
who have appeared under his direction, 
from Charles Coghlan to Miss Nielson- 
Terry, and of the fine plays he has pro- 
duced, from “Merely Mary Ann” to 
“Pomander Walk,” would fill this page. 
So it is that the failure of “The Garden 
of Paradise,” and with it of the Liebler 
Company, is an event too tragic and 
important to be passed over even by a 
scribe whose ordinary duty is only the 
reviewing of the passing show. 

“The Garden of Paradise” was 
written by Edward Sheldon, author of 
“Salvation Nell,” “The Nigger” and 
“Romance,” and unveiled at the Park. 
Its basis was a myth as old as Ovid— 
the legend of the water nymph in search ~ 
of a soul, familiar through De La 
Motte Fouqué in “Undine” and popular 
through Hans Christian Andersen in 
“The Little Mermaid,” which story was 
the direct inspiration of Mr. Sheldon. 
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The version of the story employed 
in “The Garden of Paradise” has been 
described in detail by Mr. De Foe else- 
where in this magazine (page 267), so 
I will not repeat it here. Mr. Sheldon 
had material for a great poem or’ for a 
grand opera. His habit of expression 
hardly is poetic, he has added nothing 
to the profound poetry of his theme, 
while the very magnificence of the 
mould in which he cast that theme has 
created difficulties of an almost insur- 
mountable nature. The story is told in 
nine parts, requiring intermissions ag- 
gregating nearly an hour, or a full third 
of the time of performance. These waits 
not only tried the patience of an audi- 
ence, but proved serious breaks in the 
thread of narrative. In partial compen- 
sation, the Liebler Company provided 
settings, costumes and pictures of unex- 
ampled beauty and splendor. Strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Leon 
Bakst and of Max Reinhardt, the pic- 
tures in question were vivid but har- 
monious combinations of bright color, 
simple groupings of quaint and fantastic 
forms, exquisite visualizations of a 
dream. Nothing more gorgeously Max- 
field Parrish-y than the arrival of Nu- 
bian slaves, bearing gifts from the 
Queen of the Southland, has ever been 
shown upon the stage in America. 
Emily Stevens, last seen here in the 
material and sordid drama of “To- 
day,” was an eerie, a pathetic and ap- 
pealing figure as Swanhild, and Blanche 
Walsh brought stentorian tones, and the 
appropriate method of heroic tragedy, 
to the rdle of the Witch. 

“The Garden of Paradise” was the 
contribution of a managerial poet and 
dreamer to a work-a-day world that 
has no place for poetry or dreams. 


AT THE PRINCESS 


S hors d’oeuvre are intended to 
pique rather than to appease the 
appetite, it may be part of Holbrook 
Blinn’s scheme of things always to stop 
just short of complete satisfaction at 
the Princess. 
The current bill, substituted for that 
which began the season and was with- 
drawn before leisurely theater-goers 
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could make its acquaintance, includes, 
besides two of the customary machine- 
made horrors, a comedy and an ab- 
straction that contain elements of great- 
ness. That neither proves memorable 
is a fact not easily explained. These 
pieces are George Ade’s “Nettie” and 
a war allegory in four scenes written 
by Beulah Marie Dix and entitled 
“Across the Border.” 

J. B. Larric’s “The Denial,” which 
begins the evening’s entertainment, 
owes its thrill to the circumstance that, 
with reportorial fidelity, it sketches the 
incidents of an execution at Sing Sing. 
The audience is treated to a view of the 
condemned prisoner, his sleeves and 
trouser-legs slit and his temples shaved 
for the electrodes; hears the guttural 
purring of the dynamos and sees the 
lights on the stage dimmed as the cur- 
rent passes through the body of the 
victim in the next room. This dread- 
ful spectacle could be excused only by 
a powerful dramatic story that ren- 
dered it necessary, whereas, in fact, 
here the story is only a pretense. The 
play is an implausible trifle about a 
murderer, who, discovered and visited 
by his old mother, spares her the ulti- 
mate Gethsemane by convincing her 
that he is not her son, but her son’s 
double, convicted of killing the son him- 
self. 

“The Fog,” by Frederick Truesdell, 
is a little tragedy of the same pattern, 
in which life is distorted to fit a climax 
arbitrarily arranged. Kate McTavish, 
wife of a marine engineer, keeps a 
mean shop in a mean street in London. 
William Baggs, a pitiful little “blighter” 
in hired dress clothes, is Kate’s lover, 
come to take her to a ball. He has for- 
gotten the tickets, and, while he is gone 
in search of them, the husband returns. 
His suspicions, aroused by sight of the 
woman’s cheap finery, soon become cer- 
tainties, and are fastened upon a young 
gentleman who takes refuge from the 
fog in the back room of the shop. Kate, 
grasping at this means of saving her 
lover, admits her relations with the 
young gentleman, who has just been 
killed by her husband when William 
Baggs returns with the tickets. Mc- 
Tavish, awake to the situation, locks 
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the couple in the room with the dead 
man, and departs in search of the 
police. 

This play, like the other, relies 
wholly upon horror, and exhibits no 
sustained effort to make that horror 
seem a natural outcome of events. 
There is no suggestion in the woman 
of a love so great as to prompt her 
sacrifice of an innocent man, little hint 
in the husband of a love so great as to 
inspire murder, while the unlikelihood 
of a gentleman cherishing such a vulgar 
slattern as Mrs. McTavish frequently 
brings the big scene of the piece to the 
verge of farce. Finally, of course, the 
husband’s revenge is no revenge at all, 
since the presence of Kate and William 
in the room with the dead man, behind 
a locked door, would not be evidence 
on which to convict a negro in a hen- 
house. What value the performance 
has arises from Lewis Edgard’s very 
real portrayal of the cockney William, 
Mr. Blinn’s sullen and ominous de- 
meanor as McTavish, and Emilie Po- 
lini’s shallow, brutish and conscience- 
less Kate. 

“Nettie” tells a story of feminine 
ambidexterity much like that told in 
“The High Cost of Loving.” The 
scene is in a restaurant, where three 
men arrive consecutively to take dinner 
with the same woman. Each of the 
three regards Nettie as demure and in- 
nocent; each has met her through the 
chance of her dropping a music roll on 
Fifth Avenue; each has felt “after 
knowing her a month” that he had 
“the right to give her a piano;” and 
each has brought a diamond horseshoe 
to celebrate her birthday. The fun of 
the skit arises from the mutual disillu- 
sionment of the first two arrivals, and 
the smug satisfaction of the third, an 
elderly roué cleverly played by Mr. 
Blinn, as the others leave him—and 
their diamond horseshoes—to Nettie. 

Written by a man, “Across the 
Border” actually might have had some 
of the grip and power many of our 
newspaper critics profess to find in it. 
This play, considerably longer than are 
the pieces usually selected for the Prin- 
cess, is rather a curious blending of 
fact and fancy. A number of soldiers, 
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cut off from their army, have taken 
shelter in a hut. One of them attempts 
to bring help. After his departure, 
shots are heard, and a junior officer 
exclaims: “God Almighty! They’ve 
got him!” Then come passages, sug- 
gestive of the scene on the battlefield 
of Wagram in “L’Aiglon,” in which 
the errant soul sees and hears with new 
clearness of eye and ear the fearsome 
sights and sounds of war. Terror is 
piled upon terror, marshaling the too- 
familiar ghastlinesses, until, suddenly, 
we find ourselves in a field hospital 
witnessing the death agonies of the 
lieutenant whose wanderings we have 
followed. 


“POLYGAMY” 


“DOLYGAMY,” at the Playhouse, 

chiefly convinces me of the mis- 
take I made in leaving Salt Lake 
City. 

According to Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford, authors of “The Argyle 
Case” and “The Dummy,” Salt Lake, 
where my early youth was spent, is a 
place where plural marriage not only 
is counseled but compelled, and where, 
afterward, suspicious persons snoop 
around your bedroom door to make 
sure the marriage is consummated. 

What an excuse for philandering! 
Safe to assert that a large number of 
the masculine portion of every audience 
at the Playhouse comes away sorry of 
never having thought of it before. To 
be able to say: “Darling, it is true 
that I have been unfaithful, but I 
merely obeyed the command of God!” 

The only trouble about the thing is 
that nobody will believe it. Such go- 
ings-on as annoyed Daniel Whitman 
and his wife Zina, causing them to 
emote lachrymosely through four short 
acts, may have been credible enough in 
the days of “A Study in Scarlet,” but 
they are not convincing in juxtaposition 
with modern furniture and a motor car. 
The council in the Temple, with The 
Prophet, a gentleman looking like Uncle 
Sam in the clothes of Mark Twain, 
ordering the lives of his votaries, ceases 
to be impressive when the arrival of 
those votaries is announced by tele- 
phone. Chrystal Herne, with her broad 
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a’s and her “gowns by Ellsworth, New 
York”—gowns any one of which would 
provoke a riot on North Brigham 
Street—effectively gives the lie to Mr. 
O’Higgins and Miss Ford. 

“Polygamy” begins in the happy little 
home of Daniel Whitman. At least, 
it would be a happy little home, but 
for the presence of Mrs. Whitman's 
brother, Brigham Kemble, who is de- 
scribed as “his father’s affliction” and 
seems to be proud of it. “Brig” is 
in love with Annis Grey, but the church 
forbade the match and compelled Annis 
to become the plural wife of an elderly 
elder, whose death left another chance 
to Kemble. Instead of taking that 
chance, “Brig” has taken to drink, and 
hangs around heroically talking about 
his ruined life and the devilishness of 
the Mormon Church. Much of this 
monologue, with questionable taste, he 
addresses to his sister’s guests, a quilt- 
ing party largely composed of the wives 
~ of Annis’ male parent, Morom Tanner. 
One of these ladies, Bathsheba Tanner, 
—a fanatical Latter Day Saint, in the 
first act; very saucy to The Prophet in 
the second, so that she may utter sundry 
battle-cries of woman suffrage; and, in 
the third, a maudlin first aid to the in- 
jured,—rushes to headquarters with the 
report that Mrs. Whitman doesn’t take 
kindly to the idea that her husband may 
be obliged to make a carbon copy of his 
marriage vows. 

The Prophet immediately sends for 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitman, Annis, “Brig,” 
and anybody else who happens to be in 
the neighborhood. The scene is in an 
inner room of the Temple—as accu- 
rately represented as may be, in view 
of the fact that no Gentile ever has set 
foot in that Holy of Holies. The 
Prophet, attired as aforesaid, is dis- 
cussing politics and finance with his 
Apostles. “Brig,” offered all sorts of 
honors, together with the hand of 
Annis, if he will repent, nobly declines 
to “degrade” himself, and returns to 
the whisky bottle. Thereupon, Annis 
is summoned and commanded to attach 
herself to the family of a gentleman 
yet to be elected. Next comes Zina, 
wife of.Daniel Whitman, to be inter- 
rogated as to her feeling in the matter 
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of a step-spouse. Zina has consider- 
able feeling on the subject, and emotes 
at length. Bathsheba delivers herself 
of the equal suffrage slogans mentioned, 
giving The Prophet opportunity for a 
comedy speech or two, and then Daniel 
is ordered to multiply his missis by two. 
Instead of regarding this order as an 
opportunity, Daniel defies everybody 
in sight, and is left alone with his 
wife, to whom he expresses himself as 
willing to go through hell sooner than 
marry again. Apparently regarding 
this expression as not quite compli- 
mentary, Zina quickly shifts her posi- 
tion, declares herself in opposition to 
the proposed tour, and consents to the 
“celestial marriage” of Daniel, who 
takes advantage of this consent with 
most suspicious promptitude. 

In the third act, Zina’s father and 
Annis’ father come to the Whitman 
home to make sure that the “celestial 
marriage” is not an empty form. Only 
a few hours have elapsed, but there is 
nothing slow about Daniel, who arrives 
wedded to Annis. Zina, in uncontrol- 
lable grief, takes a moment to change 
her gown, and then falls in a faint be- 
fore the locked door of the bedroom. 
Follows a large quantity of emoting, 
in which everyone talks a great deal and 
does nothing. 

The quartette are agreed that to 
leave the Church is to “become lepers 
in the community.” Which might seem 
convincing to anyone who didn’t know 
that Jack-Mormons prosper on every 
corner in Salt Lake. To neither of the 
men does it occur that good jobs are to 
be had everywhere. Daniel’s money is 
tied up in the Church’s beet sugar in- 
dustry, and, apparently, he isn’t struck 
with the notion that a law suit would 
get it out. With a wife given to wear- 
ing clothes like Zina’s, any man may 
be pardoned for thinking about his in- 
come. Moreover, Annis, though she 
says she has been “sacrificed and sacri- 
ficed,” insists that “it is all I have 
left—my religion.” And “Brig,” re- 
verting to the pleasant topic of his 
ruined life, observes that he is to blame, 
without making the least effort to do 
anything about it. Everybody is in a 
very bad way when Bathsheba turns 
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up with her savings, a tidy lot of 
thousand-dollar bills, which the two 
men take unhesitatingly. Then Daniel 
drives Annis and “Brig” across the state 
line in his motor car, to be joined later 
by Zina. 

This absolutely false and foolish 
play is not helped by a quantity of very 
artificial acting by Miss Herne. Wil- 
liam B. Mack, remembered for his Joe 
Garson in “Within the Law,” and Ram- 
sey Wallace play “Brig” and Daniel 
with inexplicable sincerity, while 
Katherine Emmet almost succeeds in 
making Annis a sympathetic figure. 
Mary Shaw, too, does fine work in the 
utterly inconsistent role of Bathsheba; 
Howard Kyle labors manfully to be 
impressive as The Prophet; and Marie 
Pinckard is nearly human as one of the 
wives of Tanner. It was her “I want 
to go home,” incidentally, that moved 
the audience of which I was a part to 
its most untimely burst of mirth. To 
the credit of our sense of humor be it 
said that these bursts were frequent. 
The greatest came when Tanner ad- 
vised doing “what I did—marry two 
wives at the same time at the same 
altar.” 

“Polygamy” is unconscious farce. 
Evidently intended as another “Clans- 
man,” it proves to be quite the fun- 
niest thing that has happened on our 
stage since David Belasco answered 
Abraham Goldknopf’s charge of - pla- 
giarism by producing “Tainted Philan- 
thropy.” 


“SO MUGH FOR SO MUCH” 


PPARENTLY, this is the open 
season for stenographers. 

It was in the glad Yule Tide of last 
year that Jack Lait chased timid, type- 
writing virtue up a tree in “Help 
Wanted” at Maxine Elliott’s. Now 
Willard Mack, author of “Kick In,” 
and old enough to know better, is in- 
dulging in the same sport in “So Much 
for So Much” at the Longacre. 

In ways other than the literal, there 
is an affinity between Mr. Lait’s Jer- 
rold R. Scott and Mr. Mack’s William 
Steadman. With both, life is just one 
stenographer after another. And both 
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do their dirty work with the insidious 
aid of luncheon. When Mary Bren- 
nan’s own mother confesses that 
“Mary’s going out every night lately— 
and one night she came home in an au- 
tomobile,” you suspect the worst. Chat- 
ting with her poor but honest suitor, 
Tom Hughes—a kind of “Brig” Kemble 
who talks considerably and does little— 
Mary confirms your suspicions. Mary 
had to quit four jobs her “first year.” 
One of her employers offered her a 
million. And yet we wonder 
at the high cost of living! 

There is an episode recalling Fitch’s 
“The Girl and the Judge,” showing 
mother and younger daughter in bed 
when Mary comes home with a tide, 
and a second act in which Tom makes 
himself generally objectionable, before 
we reach the “big scene” in “Stead- 
man’s Apartments.” _ William has 
feigned rheumatism so that Mary may 
visit his rooms to “take dictation.” 
When Mary sits at the typewriter you 
begin to understand why she quit those 
four jobs. In due course of time she 
is insulted. As Irving Berlin sings in 
“Watch Your Step:” 


Head is in an awful whirl; 
Heaven help the working girl. 


Tom comes to the rescue, and Mary, 
at last understanding what makes the 
tired business man, decides that “rags 
are royal raiment when worn for vir- 
tue’s sake.” 

Mr. Mack manipulates in much the 
same atmosphere, and with many of 
the same characters, that served in 
“Kick In,” holding to the sacred idea 
that, in art, nothing is as beautiful as 
squalor. Where “Kick In,” however, 
was cleverly designed and executed, 
“So Much for So Much” is clumsy 
and inexpert, in addition to being ab- 
surd. Mr. Mack himself appears as 
Tom Hughes, looking like a motion-pic- 
ture hero, but proving to be an exceed- 
ingly good actor within certain limita- 
tions. Mrs. Mack (Marjorie Ram- 
beau) created a veritable sensation by 
her work as Mary. She is the only 
stage stenographer within my recollec- 
tion whose gowns did not come from 
Lucille’s, and her impersonation is as 
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real, as unaffected, and as skillful as 
anything we have seen this season. 
Joseph Kilgour, as Steadman, the sort 
of role with which he is becoming iden- 
tified, succeeds in being serious, even 
when he is compelled to describe a per- 
fume as “the most clinging scent I ever 
met up with.” 


“AT THE BARN” 


A® Molly Blair says of a musical 
comedy costume, “really, there is 
so little to remember” of “At the Barn” 
that it is difficult to write a criticism 
of the piece in which Molly, alias Marie 
Tempest, is appearing at the Comedy. 
Like its predecessor in Miss Tempest’s 
repertory of repartee, Anthony P. 
Wharton’s work is principally intermis- 
sions. It plays exactly one hour and a 
half. 

I don’t object to short plays. In fact, 
I rather prefer ’em that way. What I 
do object to is being chained in an 
orchestra seat from eight-fifteen till 
eleven, listening to bad music a large 
part of the time, so that a stupid man- 
agement may cherish the delusion of 
having fooled me into believing that 
three thirty-minute acts are a long even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

“At the Barn’”—what there is of it 
—is wholly innocuous and politely 
pleasant. Dealing with the theatrical 
convention that a lady wished or wish- 
ing herself into the society of a con- 
firmed bachelor has only to upset things 
generally to win the love of the gentle- 
man in question, Mr. Wharton sup- 
plies an original beginning, a fresh 
view-point, some interesting characters, 
and most proficient and workmanlike 
handling. Molly takes refuge at The 
Barn, abiding place of Kenneth Max- 
well, author; James B. Crane, artist; 
and William Lewis, journalist—because 
she has promised herself to Lord Clon- 
barry providing he secures for her the 
principal part in a musical comedy. 
Clonbarry arrives to claim the fulfill- 
ment of the bargain, but Maxwell has 
learned to care for his self-invited 
guest, and Molly decides to abandon 
her ca@reer. 

The performance is illumined by 
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some brilliant acting—acting nothing 
short of amazing when one remembers 
that this is a stock company, and that 
nearly every member of it played a 
wholly different part in “Mary Goes 
First.” W. Graham Browne’s Clon- 
barry, A. E. Anson’s Maxwell, Frank- 
lin Dyall’s Crane, and Guy Newall’s 
Lewis are portrayals of the sort ex- 
pected only of stars in America. Miss 
Tempest, not ideally suited to the rdle 
of Molly, continues to be as agreeably 
saucy as Lea & Perrin’s, while her skill 
gets her through the passages requir- 
ing the semblance of youth and in- 
experience. 

“At the Barn,” all ’round, is an in- 
teresting example of expertness. 


“THE DEBUTANTE” 


O, too, is “The Débutante,” written 

by the experts Harry B. and Robert 
B. Smith, composed by the expert 
Victor Herbert, staged by the expert 
George Marion, and performed by a 
company. of such experts as Hazel 
Dawn, Will West and William Dan- 
forth at the Knickerbocker. 

Obviously, there is nothing very new 
or in the least inspirational in this story 
of two young people, Philip Frazer and 
Elaine Vane, betrothed almost at birth 
and coming to love each other through 
deliberately inspired jealousy. Never- 
theless, by the pooling of all this ex- 
pertness, the tale is made sufficiently 
entertaining—occasionally, through a 
flash of brilliance in lines, lyrics or 
direction, something more than that. 
Mr. Herbert’s music is notable chiefly 
for its orchestration, though he pro- 
vides a very agreeable waltz theme, 
first sung by Miss Dawn, Robert Pit- 
kin and Wilmuth Merkyl, then played 
as a ’cello solo by Theodore Heinroth 
and finally on the violin by Miss Dawn, 
in “The Love of the Lorelei.” There 
is a lively swing to “All for the Sake 
of a Girl;” and “The Baker’s Boy and 
the Chimney Sweep,” a gay little song 
with capital “business,” is most agree- 
ably offered by Mr. Pitkin, Carl C. 
Judd and a cunning girl named Sylvia 
Jason, so like Alice Judson, Marguerite 
Clark, and Edna Wallace Hopper that 
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De Wolf will get her if she don’t watch 
out. 
“The Débutante” is the ordinary 
thing done extraordinarily well. 


“WATCH YOUR STEP” 


"THERES nothing the least bit ordi- 
nary about “Watch Your Step’— 
“score and lyrics by Irving Berlin ; plot” 
(if any) “by Harry B. Smith”’—the 
biggest, brightest, breeziest musical en- 
tertainment in New York. 

Syncopation with a vengeance is this 
first whole-evening work by the young 
gentleman who wrote “Alexander’s 
Rag-time Band.” Before the perform- 
ance is well under way the entire audi- 
ence is swaying like figures in a shooting 
gallery, and, even at this moment, the 
morning after, ye humble scribe finds 
his humble typewriter dropping into 
rag-time. 

Mr. Berlin’s music has the charm of 
the unlooked-for. All sorts of notes 
come in when one doesn’t expect them, 
and the fact that some composition 
starts as a waltz is no guarantee what- 
ever that it wont finish as a polka. 
When you’ve heard sixteen bars you 
can’t settle down in the confidence that 
you're going to hear the same sixteen 
bars over again, with a slight variation 
at the end. Something is likely to 
happen almost anywhere in these “‘rag- 
gedy melodies full of originality.” 

This applies to the whole perform- 
ance at the New Amsterdam, which 
starts off in a “law office de danse,” 
with stenographers clicking syncopated 
time on their typewriters, and a semi- 
circle of rural relatives, come to hear 
a will read, banging tambourines in 
“The Minstrel Parade.” The will pro- 
vides that two million dollars shall go 
—here is the plot, “if any’—to that 
relative who has never been in love. 
Sallie Fisher qualifies as to innocence 
by telling how “mother gave me two 
white rabbits, and then some unknown 
person sent me six more little ones.” 
After which Vernon Castle, the human 
jack-knife, who was an actor before he 
became a tangoist and whose comedy 
method is as adroit as his steps, appears 
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as a rival claimant, and sings a curi- 
ously, comically personal ditty, entitled 
“The Dancing Teacher.” 

By leaps and bounds we pass “the 
old stage door,” before which Charles 
King and a dozen pretty girls in black 
velvet trimmed with white fur warble 
“They Follow Me Around,” and come 
to a “Palais de Fox-Trot,” where Mrs. 
Vernon Castle sings “Show Us How to 
Do the Fox Trot.”” Mrs. Vernon Castle 
is saddest when she sings, but her danc- 
ing is—well, you know what her danc- 
ing is. The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater with Me said she was “Grace 
Incarnate,” and another lady behind 
us interrupted to say no, she was Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. 

In act two Elizabeth Brice and 
Charles King contribute a pretty ballad, 
“Settle Down ina One Horse Town,” 
and eventually we come to the stage 
boxes and the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House—the former occupied by 
men and women chatting, reading news- 
papers, being manicured, and watching 
the ticker. Here the ghost of the com- 
poser of “Trovatore” appears to pro- 
test that the chorus must not “hurdy- 
gurdy Mr. Verdi,” and the smashing 
novelty of the evening is reached when, 
to this protest, sung to an air from 
“Rigoletto,” the entire company chips 
in a rag-time obligato of that familiar 
master-work. 

Harry Kelly saunters through the en- 
tertainment, inimitably funny, and, just 
when you think you can’t laugh any 
more, Frank Tinney drops in to explain 
that he has been made up since seven 
o’clock, but wasn’t allowed on the stage 
for fear that he might ruin the plot. 
Then there is a scene in a sleeping car, 
with girls singing from upper and lower 
berths; there is dancing by Mr. and 
Mrs. Casile; and there is a neat piece 
of counterpoint, in which Sallie Fisher 
and one half the chorus carol in regu- 
lar time against the rag-time of the 
other half and Mr. King. The whole 
show is so crowded with life and jollity 
that it is quite impossible to describe 
it in a page. 

Why import music made in Vienna 
when you can get it from Berlin? 
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COMPARING LOVE 


IN 


PASTEL SHADES WITH 
PARROT REDS AND GREENS 


By Ida 


HEN Vinty Collins, of the silk- 
WV and-velvet section of the Elite 
Wholesale Millinery House, 


had unloaded all the panne novelties on 
Mrs. Abby Briggs, of Iowa City, that 
the careful old lady would permit him 
to unload, he escorted her to the next 
section, the Dress Hats, with the same 
happy smilingness that had accom- 
panied such escorting in three seasons 
past—that is, apparently the same. 

And Miss Nelly Dacey, of the Dress 
Hats section, advanced from behind a 
pedestal of plumed head-pieces with 
apparently the same amiable smile that 
she had worn in the three previous 
seasons. 

Only apparently, however. For 
Rosy, an errand girl, dragging by from 
the stockroom with a taupe osprey tuft 
for which Mme. Coraline in the French 
room was waiting patiently, paused to 
observe her. Rosy’s eyes were twelve 
years old and keen. They twinkled 
appreciatively as Miss Dacey per- 
formed the miraculous feat of spread- 
ing happy radiance over the three- 
fourths of her countenance turned to- 
ward Mrs. Briggs, while the one-fourth 
nearest Mr. Collins remained as cold 
as a sleet-encrusted pergola. 

“Them two’s had a fearful scrap— 
Collins and Dacey!” Rosy confided to 
Benny, who was dawdling past with a 
letter-file for which Bokins, the credit 
man, was waiting impatiently in the 
main office. “See? When they look at 
each other, they don’t look.” 

Benny’s eyes were fourteen years 
old and keen. They zestfully saw that 
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the happy smile of Collins avoided Miss 
Dacey’s bright black eyes by some four 
inches, passing over her left shoulder 
and focusing on a gold-feathered im- 
portation on a pedestal beyond. 

“I don’ blame him,” declared Benny. 
“She’s too bossy! Say!”—indignantly 
—*“one morning he wore a new pair of 
tan shoes, swell narrow toes, and I 
heard her say, ‘Vinty, your feet are 
bad enough without drawing folks’ at- 
tention to ’em in that pointed way. 
They remind me of those terrible tor- 
pedo turbans of 1905. Get rid of ’em, 
for mercy sakes!’ And, s’help me,”— 
disgustedly,—“at noon he hiked out and 
bought round toes! Any time I’d let 
a woman—” 

“Well, J don’ blame her!’ declared 
Rosy. “If I was a salesleddy gettin’ 
twenty-seven dollars a week, and my 
gentlemun friend was a salesmun get- 
tin’ only twenty-three, I’d talk to him 
any way I felt like talkin’!” 

Rosy drew three dollars and a half 
per week. Benny drew three dollars 
and twenty-five cents. She flicked the 
osprey tuft at his snub, sallow nose. 
Benny suddenly remembered that Bo- 
kins was waiting. 

“Course you would!” he sneered, 
moving off. “You women are all alike. 
But,” he flung back meaningly, “us men 
don’t have to stay around and take it, 
you know! And I notice Mr. Collins 
has had that new soft-voiced salesgirl 
in the Street Hats out to lunch three 
times running this week!” 

Rosy dawdled on, swinging the 
taupe tuft. “I seen ’em,”—shortly. 
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“She’s got yellow hair!” Rosy’s in- 
tonation invested such possession. with 
seven shades of black criminality. 
“You men make me tired.” 

Mrs. Abby Briggs’ eyes were sixty- 
two years old, and not so keen. More- 
over, they were preoccupied with Iowa 
City’s future headgear. So she did not 
notice the artificial quality of the 
smiles flanking her. Nor did she re- 
member that six months before, at 
spring season, Mr. Collins’ smile had 
been as genuinely gay as an imported 
cerise violet, while he said, “Mrs. 
Briggs wants to look at the medium 
paon shapes, Miss Dacey—say, I got 
seats in the eleventh row for to-night, 
Nelly. Is that all right?” 

And Miss Dacey had smiled affec- 
tionately as she replied: “We've got 
a swell medium line of paon shapes, 
trimmed assorted, Mrs. Briggs, that'll 
make the whole state of Iowa sit up 
on its haunches . Vinty,”’—re- 
bukingly—“I told you no farther back 
than the third row! I want to sketch 
off those boudoir caps worn in the sec- 
ond act.” 

Nelly Dacey’s nose and chin resem- 
bled ivory arrow-heads in two par- 
ticulars. They were sharply-molded 
and handsome. Her voice was musical 
but staccato. ; 

“T’ll change ’em,” Collins had said 
obediently. 

And Mrs. Briggs now failed utterly 
to recall that, a year before that, she 
had exasperatedly and solitarily circled 
the dress-hats section four times while 
the good-looking salesman from the 
Silks and Velvets and the pretty sales- 
girl of the Dress Hats, having retreated 
into a nook shadowed by two tall- 
hatted pedestals, discussed divers sub- 
jects, including Nelly’s dream of the 
night before, Vinty’s tonsilitis of the 
month before, Nelly’s new tailor-made 
blue broadcloth, how Prangie, another 
salesman, shabbily “copped” the credit 
of a big sale that Collins had made, the 
probable weather of the coming Sun- 
day when they might motor out to 
Fort Sheridan, the probable raise that 
the Elite Company would allow Mr. 
Collins in appreciation of his season’s 
arduous toil, the terrible time Miss 
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Dacey had with a lady buyer from 
North Dakota whom she caught slip- 
ping a huge bunch of paradise plumes 
into her near-lynx muff—and various 
other topics, until Mrs. Briggs queru- 
lously announced: “I was counting on 
taking the evening train back to lowa 
City !” 

Whereupon Miss Dacey, pink-faced, 
emerged from the shadow of a Gains- 
boroughed pedestal and murmured pet- 
tishly, “Beg pardon?” And Mr. Col- 
lins, blushing sheepishly, sauntered 
back to the silks and velvets, hum- 
ming: 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old— 


A YEAR is a long time. In a year, 

fashions, affections and the map 
of Europe can change, rechange and 
In a year, the musical- 
ity of a girl’s voice may become less ap- 
pealing, and the staccato accent more 
apparent. 

A year before, Vinty Collins had 
taken it as a delicately indirect token 
of love when Nelly said imperiously, 
“Vint, if you love me, for Heaven’s 
sake, let me pick out your hats! In 
that side-tilted green plush you look 
like a decaying, decamping French 
count.” 

“Quit lifting your dialogue from Mc- 
Cutcheon,” grinned Vint, and threw 
away his recent eight-fifty purchase. 

Along toward the middle of the 
year, he acquiesced when Nelly sum- 
marily snatched the bill of fare from 
him while the waiter grinned, and 
said, “I’ll order. You've looked bilious 
lately. Your diet isn’t balanced. Bring 
him”—to the waiter—“baked potatoes 
and rice pudding.” 

Neither Nelly nor he himself realized 
that his acquiescence was more re- 
signed than cheerful. 

And a short time afterward, he was 
neither cheerful nor acquiescent when 
Nelly raged, “Say, Vint Collins, I like 
your nerve stuffing Stern Brothers’ bill 
with high-grade velvets when their 
credit is limited, and I hadn’t yet had 


‘ a chance to unload cheap dress hats on 


"em y? 


“How should I know?” he de- 
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manded. “Anyway”—a bit sullenly— 
“business is business.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Nelly, “if that’s 
the way you feel—” Her silver-gray- 
charmeused figure streaked haughtily 
back to her own section. There she 
satiated her temper by browbeating the 
Schiller Sisters of Galesburg into buy- 
ing three imported models at thirty- 
five dollars each when she and they 
knew perfectly well that their top-notch 
customer thought fourteen dollars a 
scandalous, immoral price to pay for 
a hat. 

For two uncomfortable days, the 
two did not speak to each other. Then 
they uncomfortably spoke, and by de- 
grees forgot the incident. Forgetting 
was easier because Bokins demanded 
spot cash from Stern Brothers and 
when they could not produce it, can- 
celed the entire order. 

But the incident was scarcely for- 
gotten when Collins found himself 
again in the recalcitrant humor which 
characterized young America long ago 
when the bossy mother country grew 
unduly dictatorial in the matter of tea 
and taxation. 

A former roadman of the Elite house 
was old, sick and destitute. In the past 
he had broken all records for sprees, 
salesmanship, temper and stuffed ex- 
pense account. Collins subscribed ten 
dollars to the fund being raised for his 
relief. Nelly saw the list, and came 
flying across .the floor. 

“Don’t you dare! He doesn’t de- 
serve ten cents! He’s got nobody but 
himself to blame—” 

“Maybe,” stiffly admitted Collins, 
and immediately raised his subscrip- 
tion to twenty dollars. 

“Oh!” said Miss Dacey aloofly. 
“Well—it’s your own money.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Collins, 
aloofly. 

Nelly looked at him a moment, then 
eased the situation by observing scorn- 
fully, “Easy mark!” 

“Maybe,” acknowledged Collins 
equably. 


also 


Two brief days later, Mrs. Cecelia 
Bloom from Omaha (or so she 
styled herself) stripped equableness 
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from Collins as ruthlessly and com- 
pletely as Fashion stripped willow 
plumes from the catalogue of What’s 
What. 

Mrs. Bloom was tall, blonde, beauti- 
ful, and dressed stylishly in tailor-made 
black. Mr. Bloom had recently died 
(so she said) and she must start a 
millinery shop. She selected part of a 
magnificent stock. About ten sales- 
people went around smiling pleasantly 
to themselves. Then she had Collins 
cut off fourteen yards of imported black 
silk velvet at twelve dollars a yard, not 
for the shop stock, but for a gown for 
herself. She was in a tremendous hur- 
ry that day, and had to take it over to 
the tailor—she didn’t like the tailors 
back in Omaha—that very afternoon, 
herself. Messenger boys are so slow, 
you know—and not entirely depend- 
able. 

Vinty Collins cut off fourteen choice 
glistening yards as fast as he could cut, 
wrapped it up neatly and swiftly, and 
since Mr. Bokins could not immediately 
be found, himself O. K.’d the package 
for expeditious outgoing. 

With almost one hundred and seven- 
ty dollars’ worth of velvet under her 
arm, Mrs. Bloom placated the doorman 
with Collins’ O. K. and walked out the . 
plate-glass front doors of the Elite. 
She never walked back to finish order- 
ing stock. 

Collins had to stand for a third of 
the loss. He didn’t mind that so much 
as he did the ridicule which rippled at 
him from all sides. Even Rosy grinned 
merrily at sight of him. And he heard 
Benny shrill, “Aint he the simp?” 

So very old and frail and despised 
was the blonde Mrs. Bloom’s scheme 
of flimflam. 

Collins was furious: at himself most 
of all of course; at Rosy; at the glib 
lady; at Bokins, whose tongue had the 
jabbing power of a steel buckle prong; 
and especially at Prangle, also of the 
Silks and Velvets, who, when he heard 
how his brother salesman had been 
cozened, laid his lank length flat on the 
plush counter that he might wallow 
with laughter at his ease. Prangle 
laughed, and laughed, till his pale 
brown eyes were dripping with tears, 














and he had to take off his eye-glasses 
to wipe them. 

And so when Nelly scurried over, 
her black eyes wide with scorn, her 
sharp, handsome chin tilted with scorn, 
her mouth parted to emit scorn, Collins 
was not in a mood to accept scorn as 
his due. 

“Aren’t you the easy mark?” Nelly 
paraphrased Benny. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”—warmly. “It 
happened that she tackled me first. Any 
of you might have fallen for it. She 
had a convincing way—” 

“Oh, I guess she knew who to 
tackle,” gibed Prangle. 

Nelly planted her hands on her 
slim, gray-charmeused hips, and set her 
arms akimbo. It is the attitude of 
derision. “Ah! But she did tackle 
me!” she jeered. “And I didn’t fall 
for it! Four hours I displayed hats to 
that blonde lady—and not a medium 
priced one did she give a second look 
to. I must say’—turning to Prangle— 
“she was some judge of angles! At 
last she said,”—Collins reddened as she 
mimicked the low, glib voice; Prangle 
laughed,—“ ‘Dearie, I’ve a theater en- 
gagement this afternoon, and my old 
hat is so depressing. You see how it 
is, don’t you, dearie? I believe I'll 
slip on this sweet little black panne 
thing. Add it to my bill, dearie.’ The 
sweet little panne thing had a genuine 
jade cabochon and a sixty-dollar tuft 
of Goura.” 

“Coarse work,” chuckled Prangle, 
with a side patronizing glance at Col- 
lins. “What'd you say?” 

“I said,"—again mimicking,— 
“Dearie, I.see exactly! But this tuft 
needs a stitch—I’ll take it to the work- 
room.’ In the work-room, I ’phoned 
to Bokins. 
Bloom had just time to get to the 
theater and couldn’t stop to talk to him. 
So—unfortunately!—she had to rush 
off in her own depressing hat.” 

Now under ordinary circumstances 
(or under any circumstances a year 
before), Collins would have congratu- 
lated Nelly on her larger exhibition of 
acumen and tact. But just then Collins 
was not in a congratulatory mood. 
Bokins and Prangle together had ripped 
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all such trimmings as good-nature and 
graciousness from him for the time be- 
ing. In a year— 

Rosy was dawdling by, and she re- 
ported to her friend Lucy.in the power- 
machine room, “He says to her, ‘I 
guess I’ve got the habit of falling for 
everything a woman says!’ ” 

Benny was dragging by. He re- 
ported to Bill of the delivery wagons: 
“She says to him, ‘Between boozing 
road-men and bamboozling blondes, I 
don’t think you’ve got enough salary 
left to afford to squander any of it 
on me!’ ” 


AFTERWARD, Collins could not de- 

cide whether Nelly’s domineering 
ways made him more appreciative of 
Bina Stover’s sweet courtesy of man- 
ner, or whether Bina’s gentle voice 
made Nelly’s staccato tone more pro- 
nounced. He could not help recalling 
how restful the pastel shades had 
proved after a strident year of parrot 
reds and greens. 

Bina was restful, and deferential, 
and polite, and no more argumentative 
than a white silk spray of lilies of the 
valley. Collins wondered how it hap- 
pened that he had never noticed her, 
except casually as a new, ordinarily 
pretty salesgirl in the Street Hats, till 
she leaned sympathetic white elbows 
on a heap of brocades that he was sort- 
ing, and murmured gently, “Wasn’t 
Mrs. Bloom a dreadful woman ?” 

Collins looked up coldly, muttered 
“Un-huh,” coldly, and continued to 
seek a brocade which would satisfy a 
lady buyer from Kansas who wished 
something subtly suggestive, yet per- 
fectly suitable to wear in the Congre- 
gational choir. 

“Of course the hat she got out of 
me,” —dolefully—“was only six-fifty.” 

Collins swept a heap of gold and rose 
flummery aside. “Say, did she work 
you, too?” His voice flamed as warm- 
ly as a coal stove deluged with kero- 
sine. 

Bina nodded disconsolately. 

It was then that a restful sensation 
began to steal over Collins. So he was 
not alone in his shame! 

“But she was so convincing,” sighed 
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Bina. “’Most anyone would have been 
taken in—isn’t that so?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Collins. “Cer- 
tainly—certainly !” 

“TI felt awful,”—sweetly,— “till I 
heard one of the cleverest salesmen in 
the house had been deceived too.” 

Collins felt a delightful glow envelop 
his heart. Ordinarily pretty! Why, 
this little girl had as attractive a face 
as he had ever seen. 

“It is hard to draw a straight line be- 
tween business caution and courtesy,” 
he declared. He had said that to Bo- 
kins, who snorted and remarked, “May- 
be it’s hard for a noodle.” And he had 
desired to say it to Nelly, but she did 
not give him a chance. 

“That’s what I said,” declared Bina. 
“We can’t be rude. We have to take a 
chance sometimes—” 

“Certainly,” agreed Collins. 

He was pleased to learn that for sev- 
eral days Bina had been admiring a 
black-and-white checked suit which a 
friend in the clothing business had 
pushed on him. Miss Dacey had criti- 
cised it; that is, she had opined that it 
was fair for nine dollars, but if he paid 
nine cents more, he was nine cents to 
the bad. Having paid considerably 
more, Collins .was glad some one 
liked it. 

He was touched to see tears in 
Bina’s eyes when the fund for the old 
road-man was mentioned. She said she 
would have contributed, but it was ter- 
ribly hard for a girl alone in a city to 
save money. Her people lived in Iowa. 
This was her first season away from 
the home town. Still, she need not have 
spent fifty cents for a bunch of sweet 
peas the night before. It was selfish of 
her. But she loved flowers. 

Collins cut his contribution to fifteen 
dollars and bought a peck of roses for 
her. And so, by the time Mrs. Abby 
Briggs came to get directions where- 
with to steer Iowa City into the seemly 
path of style for another six months, 
whatever had been between her favorite 
saleslady and her favorite salesman had 
been put away on the shelf of what- 
might-have-beens. 

“But I guess Miss Dacey aint car- 
ing,” loftily observed Rosy. “Not 
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when a swell salesman like Mr. Prangle 
that’s in line for the Texas territory is 
ready to show her a good time all the 
time.” Rosy at nights practiced carry- 
ing her small tow head like Miss 
Dacey’s handsome black one. 

“Oh—that Prangle,” sneered Benny. 
“He gets his Christmas presents for his 
lady friends with cigar coupons!” Ben- 
ny was cultivating Collins’ brisk gait. 

Mrs. Abby Briggs did not buy her 
stock at the fast pace of former years. 
She said she was getting old, and had 
to take her time. So she was in and 
out for several days. Besides, there 
was something she had to see to. 

“And it was so funny!’ Rosy’s sense 
of humor overcame the habitual enmity 
which existed between herself and Ben- 
ny. “Miss Bina Stover comes from 
Iowa City. Her folks live next door to 
Mrs. Briggs. And Mrs. Briggs asks 
Miss Dacey how is the little girl get- 
ting along, and would Miss Dacey look 
out for her and not let her get lone- 
some.” 

Benny snickered. “I bet some joke 
editors would pay for that. What'd 
Miss Dacey say ?” 

Rosy answered demurely: “She 
— “You must order some of these 
iridescent poppy pokes, Mrs. Briggs. 
They’re fine for a nerd display.’ ne 

Benny leisurely picked up the two 
cartons of reseda cherries that he had 
set down the better to attend to Rosy’s 
gossip. “Well, I guess Miss Stover 
from Iowa City aint lonesome. Three 
times running, Mr. Collins and her has 
been to the theater this week.” 


AND it was three times running the 

next week. It was a pleasure to 
take Bina Stover anywhere. She didn’t 
care whether you got seats in the 
eleventh row or the twenty-first. Back 
home in Iowa she had seen so few 
really good attractions that any seat 


here was a treat. Moreover, in res- 
taurants she never reached briskly for 
the bill of fare. Not Bina. She mur- 
mured trustingly, “You order,’ and 
leaned back in her chair to watch the 
crowd. Bina didn’t care what she ate 
as long as the women at tables near by 
wore gowns that soothed your eyes and 
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rent your heart-strings. Back home, 
restaurants, menus and_ restaurant 
patrons were three prosaic items—as 
prosaic, laughed Bina, as a knitted 
black hood. 

“T heard Mr. Collins asking Bokins 
to advance him next month’s salary 
and part of his season’s commission 
money,” Rosy disapprovingly informed 
Benny. “Just ’cause she hands him 
taffy by the wholesale!” 

“Taffy tastes better’n brine,” philo- 
sophically retorted Benny. “I guess Mr. 
Collins is satisfied.” 

“Don’t ever plan to grow up into a 
millinery buyer,’ Rosy witheringly ad- 
vised him, “’cause your guessing ability 
aint much to bank on. I may be mis- 
taken, but I’ll bet the raise I’m sure to 
get against the raise you wont get, that 
more’n once lately I’ve seen Mr. Col- 
lins look as though he was eating quail, 
and this was the fifteenth or sixteenth 
day.” 

“Bet something substantial,”—sar- 
castically,—“like next season’s leading 
color.” 


PERHAPS Rosy was mistaken. Col- 
lins continued to show Bina those 
entertaining and toll-requiring places 
which most people from Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and kindred states, enjoy 
seeing. Bina dwelt on the lovely time 
she was having, both to Collins and to 
the other salesgirls. 

“And I guess maybe Miss Dacey aint 
sorry,” said Benny. “But she’s got no 
one but herself to blame—” 

“Don’t waste any guesses on Miss 
Dacey,” said Rosy. “Mr. Bokins has 
been telling around that she sold Mrs. 
Briggs of Iowa City the biggest order 
of trimmed hats that any saleslady ever 
put over a retailer.” 

“T know all about it,”’—superiorly. “T 
heard him congratulating her—and he 
says, ‘I hope we'll have the advantage 
of your services for many seasons to 
come, Miss Dacey!’ And she says, ‘I 
guess there is nothing to prevent me be- 
ing here as many seasons as you want 
me.’ And”—astutely—“she didn’t say 
it in any Fellow-citizens-how-happy- 
this-testimonial-makes-me tone. She 
said it like a woman says, ‘I’ve worn 
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this hat four years and I suppose 
I'll have to wear it four more!’ ” 

“Such a close observer as you. is, 
ought to know that Bokins has been 
hunting you for twenty minutes,” re- 
marked Rosy. “Hear him whoop.” 

Benny stepped behind a truck of ecru 
felts. “Let him whoop; I can get a 
job in a bowling alley any time I want 
to,”—coolly, and continued the conver- 
sation. ‘That Miss Dacey is getting de- 
serted all around. I heard Mr. Prangle 
say to her, ‘If this is all the encourage- 
ment I git, I wont take up your 
time.’ ” 

“Oh, my, Benny, how ignorant you 
are,’—pityingly. “That aint desertion; 
that’s sour grapes.” 

“Anyway, have you noticed she aint 
so bossy as she used to be? She’s real 
subdued—like a chiffon frou that’s 
been caught in the park by the rain. 
She’s even perlite to me!” 

“IT never minded her bossing -me,” 
cried Rosy loyally. “I liked it from 
her.” Gleefully: “You hear that, Ben- 
ny? You better—” 

“I’m comin’, Mr. Bokins,” assured 
Benny. “Just as fast as I can come. 
Honest, I’m coming!” 

When Rosy saw him again, he had 
the reddish eyelids and depressed bear- 
ing of one who has met with misfor- 
tune. For a day and a half he did not 
linger in corridor or corner for con- 
versational recreation. 

And then such news exploded in the 
Elite house that Benny laid the proofs 
for the new catalogue down somewhere 
between the main office and the pack- 
ing room and never found them again. 
Madeline, the model, had to pose for 
every picture again. Rosy dropped an 
armful of quills somewhere between 
the street hats and the ribbons, and 
never thought of them again. 

“You might have expected it from a 
person with yellow hair,” said Rosy, 
with all the condemnation that one 
shrill young voice could intone. 

Benny grinned. “I aint heard any- 


thing so funny for years,”—with the 
cynicism of fourteen. 

“Here all this time she has been en- 
gaged to a fellow back in Iowa City. 
Say, he didn’t waste any time getting 
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here after Mrs. Briggs went home and 
told him how terrible far Miss Stover 
was from being lonesome. I guess he 
just grabbed his hat and run for a 
train.” 

“He walked right past old Blaine at 
the door,” said Benny enjoyably. “And 
when old Blaine says, ‘Where’s your 
business located? he says, ‘Right 
here.’ ” 

“And he beat it up to the Street 
Hats,” said Rosy delightedly. “And 
found her and says, ‘Dear, I’ve come to 
take you home. Where’s that scamp?’ ” 

“T bet Miss Dacey bribed Mrs. 
Briggs to go home and tell—” 

“Miss Dacey did nothing of the 
sort!”—indignantly. “She aint that 
kind. Miss Stover said an apprentice 
back home could design better hats 
than Mme. Coraline. And Mme. Core- 
line says, ‘I’ll fix her.’ So she took Mrs. 
Briggs out to lunch one day and spent 
three dollars for it so she could tell 
her!” 

“Ts that so?” said Benny. 
women scrap!” 

“And what do you think Miss Stover 
says to John?” Rosy was too en- 
grossed by the news to cut back. “Yes, 
his name’s John, and he looks like most 
Johns look, honest and kind and sort 
of stupid. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘it wasn’t 
that I was disloyal to you, John, but 
it was so lonesome here. And I didn’t 
think there would be any harm going 
to a few shows with him. I was sure 
you wouldn’t grudge me a little 
pleasure.’ ” 

“Well, that sounds reasonable,” de- 
clared Benny. 

“Yes, it does,” unexpectedly con- 
ceded Rosy. “’Cause John, I under 
stand, owns the bank and the electric 
light company and leading restaurant 
and a few other things back in Iowa 
City. I bet Miss Stover laid awake 


“How you 
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nights having a reasonable excuse 
ready.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Benny. “I 
wouldn’t blame her.” 

“And she told the other girls in the 
Street Hats that while a millinery sales- 
man was all right in his way, his salary 
wasn’t such as to make the way very 
long.” 

“I wonder,”—thoughtfully, —“what 
Collins said.” 

“I didn’t hear him say anything,” 
said Rosy. “Though I was right be- 
hind Mr. Prangle when he went over to 
tell him. But he looked as though some 
one had told him he needn’t eat the last 
ten quail.” 


. AND I guess I know as much as 

the next one about the lining up 
of a situation,” triumphantly declared 
Rosy a week or so afterward. She 
leered patronizingly at Benny. “I 
guess I do!” 

“Tf I was you, I’d plan to grow up 
into a millinery saleslady,” said Benny 
critically. ‘’Cause you’ve got enough 
confidence in yourself to tell all U. S. 
and Canada what to wear.” 

Rosy passed over the eulogy. “Them 
two’s made up,” she said radiantly. “I 
heard him say, ‘Nelly, I’d rather be 
bossed by you than blarneyed by any 
other woman.’ ” 

“And I heard her say, ‘Vinty, you’re 
such an easy mark, I think you need me 
to look after you.’” 

“T don’t blame him,” observed Rosy. 
“T’d make up with her too. Any wom- 
an can have yellow hair that’s got the 
price of a bleach, but a good salesleddy 
aint found every day.” 

“T don’t blame her,” observed Benny. 
“Yes—Mr. Bokins, I am coming!— 
‘cause a woman can get a job selling 
hats any day in the week, but good 
salesmen aint picked up often.” 
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OMEDY is not based upon 
C: laughter. Laughter is not 
even essential to it. For per- 
sons laugh at different things: To 
some, the funniest thing in the world is 
to see a chair pulled from beneath the 
man who is sitting on it. That is not 
comedy. It is acrobatics, followed by 
unfeeling mirth. Everything which 
causes laughter may not be loosely 
gathered under the title Comedy. To do 
that were to wrong comedy grossly. 

Comedy is not distortion of truth. It 
is truth itself in unexpected guise. 
Comedy on the stage is what wit is off 
the boards. A fine discriminator of 
values said that wit contains the element 
of surprise; humor provokes laughter. 
Comedy is truth in the guise of the un- 
expected. . 

Seriousness to comedy is essential. 
That is a paradox, yet a paradox always 
holds a truth. The true comedian takes 
his comedy seriously. Max Beerbohm, 
brother of Beerbohm Tree, and the most 
analytical of London critics, said: “The 

















ING THE LAUGHTER OF 
GODS AND MEN AND 
AUDIENCES 


reason her comedy is funny is that she 
doesn’t look so.” I regard that as one 
of the secrets of comedy. Another 
paradox, but again true. You expect a 
fat, well nourished, rotund, rubicund 
individual to be humorous. It is his 
business in the world. Humanity de- 
mands it of him. But when an atten- 
uated, pale, sorrowful-eyed person de- 
livers an amusing line with melancholy 
unction, the audience is convulsed. 
Therein was surprise. That person is a 
comedian. The other was merely a 
funny-man. There is a vast distinc- 
tion. 

Audiences like their comedy from the 
other kind of folks. They care for it 
most from the person who suggests 
tragedy. They want to be made to 
laugh by the actor whom they are sure 
has shed many tears on his own account. 
For instance, in my last vehicle, “Mag- 
gie Pepper,” I am so saturated with the 
troubles of the girl who sits at a desk 
flinging saucy speeches at her em- 
ployer’s son that I have had to grip the 
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desk to hold myself in the chair. And 
all the while I make the audience laugh 
by what I say to the pert young boss. 
I always suffered while playing Maggie 
Pepper, suffered through her anguish. 
Comedy is only as high as the heart. 
The purely cerebral player, the one 
whose brain alone is used in the inter- 
pretation of a character, can never be 
a successful comedian. Hearts 
interpret hearts. 
laughter is 
happy _ laughter, 
and the only 
happy laugh- 
ter comes 
from the 
heart. 
It is a 
deeply 
rooted __fal- 


must 
Real 


lacy that the 

mere laughter- 
maker is a comedian. 
The man who kicks 
another in his ampler 
part, or who yodles in 


a cracked sub-cellar 
voice isn’t a comedian. 
He is a buffoon. What 
is indisputable 
and yet generally oo 
overlooked is that the 
comedian must have the 
power of clear and 
forcible characterization. 
Without great - we 
characteriza- THE 
tion, there has FAT 

never been FUNNYMAN 
great comedy. 

Characterization is the draw- 

ing, comedy the color laying on 

of a dramatic picture. Their in- 
separableness recalls the man and 
woman, the bow and arrow, in Tenny- 
son’s “The Princess,” “Useless each 
without the other.” 

Recall the rich comedy of your mem- 
ories, and you will think not of the 
lines spoken by the actor, but of the 
character he played. Invariably you 
will speak first of the character. After- 
wards, a line or two of his speeches 
that you laughed at may recur, or not. 
Do you remember what Joe Jefferson 
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said as Bob Acres—or how he looked 
and what he did? 

The successful comedian is a master 
of the pause. He knows what not to 
do and when not to do it. Recently 
I was asked to give my opinion of a so- 
called comedian. When he delivered a 
speech he walked around and gave the 

audience time to laugh. 
Sometimes it didn’t laugh. 
I didn’t. His expecta- 
tion was obvious, and 
human nature is apt 
to turn contrary at 
such an attitude. I 
fancied another 
comedian I know 
delivering that 
line and stand- 
ing there, do- 
ing nothing, 
yet pervad- 
ing the au- 
dience with 
a sense of 
his person- 
ality, until 
the laughter 
had come and 

gone. 
Comedy 
grazes spiritual 
tragedy, as smiles 
crowd tears for 
place in life. I per- 


ty .  fectly agree with 


David Warfield, 

who said: “Some 

smiles are the saddest things 

on earth. The saddest sight I 

have ever seen was the smile 

of a man who had just been 
arrested.” 

This morning I looked at a 

page of cartoons of the war. 

They were supposed to be comic. Some 

of them were. Everything has a comic 

side, even a funeral. Indeed, I’ve at- 

tended funerals that were rich in 

comedy, provided you could stifle your 

sobs long enough to hear, or dry your 

eyes long enough to see. Comedy is 

contrast, among other things, and the 

woman who talks about her next trip to 

New York above the voice of the 

preacher and the soloist, furnishes 
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comedy, grim though it be. But back to 
the cartoon. Three Uhlans had been 
captured and were marching away to 
their death. Their big, hulking bodies 
and exaggerated uniforms were funny, 
but there was a smile on the face of one 
that made me weep. That cartoon was 
the truest comedy. It was the tear be- 
hind the smile. For comedy is not “the 
sunny side of the street.” It is 
not the light side of life. It 
is the blend of light and 
shade which is life. Emo- 
tional work, so called, 
or tragedy, is the con- 
tinuously heavy side, 
which does not exist. 
You laugh at a 
buffoon. You laugh 
with a comedian. 
You cry, too, with 
him. Réjane is 
France’s greatest 
comedienne. Yet 
no one_ would 
claim for her 
that she merely 
makes one 
laugh. She 
thrusts a talon 
deep into your 
heart and tears 
it, even while 


she smiles. 

May Irwin is 
the greatest 
comedienne in 
America. Her 
methods are quiet. 
She _ stands. still 


and allows us to “7S 


join her in her sophis- 
ticated smiles, while our lips 
tremble at her in sympathy with 
her stage sorrows. Nat Good- 
win is a great comedian. Wil- 
liam T. Hodge is another great come- 
dian. Do you recall him in “The Man 
from Home?” Then you recall how he 
talked of and listened to the old, old 
fashioned song, “Sweet Genevieve,” 
and you smiled at his choice but you 
smiled with a lump in your throat. It 
is Comedy that produces such effects. 
Only a comedian can secure them. 
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The artistry of comedy is the result 
of knowing when to let go a note you 
have sounded. You who have suffered ~ 
from a musical note held over long by 
the young lady who “takes piano les- 
sons,” next door and who practices 
without ceasing, have had visions of an 
insane asylum. The same visions occur 

to you when an other- 
_ wise excellent actress 

proves herself a bad 
comedienne by keeping 
to an effect. Once an 
intonation or gesture 
has pleased an audi- 
ence, she repeats it 
until it becomes a 
maddening irritant. 
There are serious 
actors and emo- 
tional players and 
acrobats and im- 
personators, but 
there are few 
comedians. I don’t 
know why, unless it 
is because God has 
given to few per- 
sons a sense of 
proportion. The 
average person sees 
things too much one 
way. Either he 
sees the world as a 
heavy lump of un- 
moldable clay, sodden 
and hopeless, or he sees 
it as a frothing glass. 
They are both 
THE mistaken. The 
SORROWFUL world of our 
EYED PERSON life is a 
blend of 
many things, and the man or woman 
who sees it in its many strata-ed 
entirety is the comedian. The actress 
whose soul reflects its lights and shades 
is the one who can be called a true 
comedienne. 

Comedy is fine perception of things — 

as they are. Its interpreter is the 


Fr wey 


painter of a picture that wants neither 
good drawing, nor right perspective, 
nor powerfully yet delicately blended 
color. 
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ANOTHER POWERFUL STORY OF 
A GIRL FROM ‘‘BACK HOME’’ 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Who wrote ‘‘Joy Riders,’ 


TH a short, sharp gesture, she 
| WwW put the revolver to her temple 
! —and fired. 

Outside her door, a bellboy dropped 
the long florist’s box and fled. Out of 
the box pitched long-stemmed, blood- 
red roses and a small envelope contain- 
ing a closely written card. Her tele- 
phone rang—rang, and rang. Feet came 
running along the corridor, trampled 
the roses: the bellboy’s eye at her key- 
hole; the hotel manager's hand on her 
doorknob; the hotel locksmith’s tool in 
her lock; the shocked, panicky eyes 
looking from the room next to hers; 
the white blur of a hotel maid's face. 
And all the time her telephone ring- 
ing! 


OUNDED like a shot,” said the 
hotel clerk to the telephone oper- 








ator. 

“Might have been a busted tire,” re- 
plied the operator laconically. And, 
into the mouthpiece of her instrument, 
“I’m ringing Miss Kirk.” 

The hotel clerk began to sort the 
latest batch of mail. 

“Miss Kirk doesn’t answer,” blared 
the operator into the mouthpiece. 
“Hold the wire. I'll try to locate her. 
You'll leave the message? Yes, sir.” 
She jotted down on a pad a few words 
given her over the wire, tore off the 
sheet, thrust it into an envelope marked 
“message,” and bestowed it on the clerk. 
“1013—Miss Kirk,” she said. 

The clerk flipped the message into 
one of the pigeon-holes, and went on 
shoving letters and cards into the aper- 
tures decorated with tagged keys. 


“Charge It to Caesar,’’ etc. 


A Western Union boy came up to the 
desk and slapped down a telegram. 

The clerk glanced at the name. “All 
right,” 
and beckoned a bellboy. 
for 1013,” he stated. 

Whistling under his breath, the clerk 
turned back to put the last letter of the 
batch—and a hotel bill—into Charlotte 
Kirk’s mail box. 

Three letters of contrasting size and 
bulk had already gone into the box. 
They stood cheek by jowl, protruding, 
each with its significant or trivial word 
to Charlotte Kirk. 

The first letter in the box—a pointed- 
flap envelope, the sort of stationery to 
be had in a small-town drug-store, at 
twenty-five cents a box: 


he said, then signed for the wire 
“Telegram 


Dear Charlie—(her married sister 
wrote) Mother came over here Satur- 
day—not being able to stay at Jim’s any 
longer. Now, my dear, as much as [ 
care for Mother, I feel that her coming 
to us in this way, unable to pay any 
board because she sends what little she 
has to you, is an imposition on Terry. 
He is her son-in-law—not her son. And 
we are under heavy expenses this year. 
I have had to give up our one maid on 
account of Mother’s being here. I am 
going to write to Jim and ask him to 
help a little each month with Mother’s 
support. I think he will surely feel that 
he should help—so that Mother will not 
cost Terry any actual money. 

I will have to ask you, Charlie, not 
to appeal to Mother for financial aid 
any more. What little she has I think 
by right belongs to us, if we are taking 
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care of her. Another thing—I have 
just found out, quite by accident, that 
you have borrowed twenty dollars from 
Terry. It humiliates me that Terry 
should have to do so much for my fam- 
ily. You know, Charlie, Terry has 
never approved of your going to New 
York to go on the stage. He says home 
is woman’s sphere. 

Now about Doctor Brewis’ bill for 
Mother’s illness. It is very nice of you 
to offer to settle this when you get your 
long-sought engagement—but, my dear, 
the money Mother is sending you would 
more than pay her doctor—and we 
might be relieved of the unpleasantness 
of everybody in town knowing that 
Mother has an unpaid bill. You have 
had a hard time; no one appreciates it 
more than I—but others have hard 
times also. However, there is no use 
going into all this—as you have your 
own way of feasoning out things and 
nothing I could say would make any 
difference. 

I hope you are better. Do not worry 
any more about Mother. She is settled, 
and will remain with us for the present. 
I am very glad to be able to do this and 
hope it will be a real comfort to you to 
know it. 

With love to you and best wishes for 
good luck. 

Amy. 





HE letter next to her married sis- 

ter’s—a plain, square envelope, hur- 
riedly addressed in a masculine hand, 
the stamp on crooked: 


Dear Charlotte: (wrote Tom Dick) 
I’m worried about you. See here, Char- 
lotte, are you bluffing? Your last let- 
ter, raving about your prospects, didn’t 
ring true. Why don’t you throw up the 
fool game and come back home? I 
can hear your answer: “Where’s my 
home ?” 

Lord,. Charlotte, I wish I wasn’t just 
a dinky bookkeeper. I sure would fit 
you up a home, with a victrola thrown 
in! But I guess you’ve sailed out of 
my reach. I guess New York has 
taught you a thing or two. And cursed 
you with a taste or two! But don’t you 
fret, little girl. You're O. K. 
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Gee! I can’t get those big eyes of 
yours off my mind! Last night we had 
a wood fire in our sitting room. It 
made me think of that evening over at 
your sister Amy’s, when you said you 
couldn’t stand it any longer. You'd 
made up your mind to get to New York 
to go on the stage. There was a wood 
fire, then. Remember? We’d been out 
getting dogwood. The room was full 
of it. You looked pretty as a peach. 
Gee, those eyes of yours! I can see 
them, big and dark and full of tears. 
And your plucky little face—so dog- 
goned sure of yourself, so full of that 
ambitious stage stuff you couldn’t see a 
fellow like me. 

You know what I wish I’d done, 
Charlotte? I wish I’d grabbed you, 
right then and there, and hustled you 
to the minister’s. I wish I’d shut off 
your words about not being the type to 
live poor, and wash dishes, and be a 
bookkeeper’s wife, with kisses. But, 
gee! Pipe dreams! 

See here, little girl, quit worrying 
yourself about those dinky loans I’ve 
made you. If you’re ever up against it, 
let me know. I'll go out and rake up 
the money. I’m good for that much. 
Gee, I’d steal for you! 

Your “special” has just come. Good 
God, Charlotte! Wait! I’ll be there. , 

Tom. 


N THE left of Tom Dick’s envelope 
was her hotel bill—over due. 


EXT to it was a different sort of 
envelope—tinted, scented : 


Hello, Char! (scrawled Claire de 
Lune, of a Broadway beauty show) 
How’s the kid feeling? Hon’, you 
looked funny yesterday. Pretty as a 
poster—sure. I’m not a cat with claws 
to scratch. But you looked queer as a 
playwright on the edge of a first night! 
Sitting there, in a cozy corner of that 
big tea shop on Fifth Avenue, draining 
the teapot and staring in a drowned 
fashion before you. At what? At the 
artificial dogwood? At the white and 
gold furniture? at the real wood fire? 
at the shaded electric lights? Kid, what 
were you having nightmares about? 
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You looked for all the world like 
“Beauty at her Death Feast.” 

And when I said, “Hello!”—when I 
plunked down opposite—what made 
you lean forward, with that crooked 
little frown of yours, and cry, “Claire, 
do you care anything about me? Does 
anybody care anything about anybody 
else in this town?” 

What was rubbing you, girlie? It 
wasn’t the cooling off of a certain good- 
looking gentleman I know. If you'd 
cried your question at him, with your 
big eyes burning like that and your 
breath coming faster, I wouldn’t have 
answered for your return trip in 
safety! 

Which leads me to the fact that I 
ran into Helmuth on Thirty-fourth 
Street a few minutes after I left you 
yesterday. We stopped to chin. As 
usual, he swerved to you. 

“Little Kirk’s two blocks up the Ave- 
nue, in a tea shop, with a half dozen 
men around her,” I told him. 

He actually looked’alarmed. Fellows 
believe anything a good-looking girl 
hands them out! “Then I'll walk down, 
instead of up,” he said. “I don’t want 
to meet six rivals!” 

“Their names are mostly Blues and 

Blacks and Bills,” I shrugged. 
- “Oh,” he said. “That’s too bad. It’s 
awful when you get blue in New York. 
I believe I’ll turn in here at The Rosary 
and send her some posies.” 

You’re in the running for some flow- 
ers, hon’! And maybe a line or two will 
come with them! 

Toodles, take my advice. Take all 
that’s coming to you. Joy ride! Have 
one grand, good time! Blow the bub- 
bles and leave the dregs! Life’s short 
and sweet—why pickle it? Maybe 
you’re the type to snatch at the Gideon 
bible in your hotel room, and sob over 
“broad is the way.” Maybe I’m the 
type to laugh, “The way is broad on 
Broadway.” We’re in with the crowd, 
before we know it. Our talent’s gone 
up the spout. We've learned to drive 
teams of horses over our consciences. 
We’re one of the mad, sad, hurrying 
horde, eager to garb, grab, and gobble! 
But, in spite of it all, believe We, Us, 
arid Co., there’s lots of good besides 
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good dressing and good living on in- 
famous, famous old Broadway! There’s 
good heart, good fellowship, good tem- 
per—Good-night! De Lune’s getting 
luny! 

You’re an appealing kid, Charlotte 

Kirk. No younger than any of us, but 
sort of—spookily innocent. You’ve got 
that pretty baby look to your face. 
That’s what makes a man like Helmuth 
keep you from landing an engagement, 
I guess. I wonder if you’re better than 
the rest of us—underneath. Hey-did- 
dle-diddles!| What’s the use of rid- 
dles? 
But don’t think that deep eyes and a 
haunting face spell Bigness in this 
town, hon’. Eyes and faces come in by 
the hundreds, like shoals of fishes to 
the nets. Your little tale is as old as 
ancient Broadway itself, shredded to 
tatters by telling. 

In the cosy corner of the tea shop, 
while you finished your tea, and drank 
mine, and stared at that dogwood and 
your check, you kept dinging it at me 
that on various dark occasions you'd 
borrowed ten spots off me. Girlie, 
why? Oodles forget it! I never col- 
lect. We're all sisters in a strange land! 
You join the “I should worry” club. 
Take your days moment by moment 
and sleep nights, if you can. Grin, and 
Broadway grins with you; gloom, and 
you move to the Bronx! 

Pin on your posies. Call me up when 
this reaches you. We'll have tea at The 
Plaza. Maybe Helmuth will happen 
round somewhere. 

By-by, little one. I’ve thought 
enough about you to write this. And 
it’s seldom, if ever, you find them to- 
gether—the pen, the mood, and— 

CLAIRE DE LUNE. 


]_FANING against Claire de Lune’s 
effusion — a medium-sized, linen- 

glazed envelope; a twenty dollar bill 

folded carefully between the sheets: 


My darling girl, (her mother wrote) 
you are not “taking the bread out of my 
mouth.” This money goes to you with 
absolute belief in your great future, 
your wonderful talent, your ultimate 
success. You were born to take a high 












place, dearest. You were my wonder- 
ful child, and you will be my wonderful 
woman. It is not just because I am 
your mother that I read your future 
with such sure eyes. Your favorite re- 
mark, “Oh, wad some power the giftie 
gie us, to see ourselves as mithers see 
us!” laughs in my ears. No, no, Charlie, 
a mother studies her child too closely 
to be mistaken. Others may call you 
my selfish and my shallow daughter, but 
I dip below the surface into the true 
blue of your heart. 

I know that love for me and an over- 
whelming desire to improve your 
opportunities were the main-springs 
behind your going to New York. How 
often you have thrown your arms 
around my neck, and cried, “Charlie 
Kirk and her mother will yet be fa- 
mous! Like Maude Adams and her 


mother ! And Billie Burke and 
her mother! And Elsie Janis and 
her mother!” 


I know, too, what sweet, strong 
things you have whispered to me in my 
arms at night. I know I can trust my 
girl. Never for an instant does my 
faith flag in her. Pure as a pearl she 
left me; pure as a pearl I shall find her 
when I go to her, when her talent for 
acting has come into its own; and we 
can be together, day and night. 

I am longing, darling girl, for the 
time to come soon when we can travel 
together, plan together; when I can 
keep your clothes in order, your dear 
stockings darned; when I can fence 
you around with my love, away from all 
petty annoyances; when I can give your 
genius its fullest chance. So you must 
not mind taking my ‘“widow’s mite.” 
I live in your happiness, your future. 
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I have left Jim. Jim’s wife expected 
guests from the South. She said she 
could put me on a cot in the children’s 
room, and, at the same time, gently re- 
minded me that she was my daughter- 
in-law, not my daughter. So I am here 
with Amy and Terry. In-laws make 
rather an outlaw of me, dearest. 

I pray for you all the time. I have 
no fear for you. God will keep you 
safe in that great, unsafe city. God 
will guide you. Say your prayers, al- 
ways. If you are in doubt, Charlie, go 
to God. 5 
MorHeER. 


HOVED in beside her mother’s let- 
ter—the telephone message the op- 
erator had handed the clerk: 


I’ve called up from the station. Am 
in New York. Wait. Tom. 


They stepped around her. The shak- 
ing hand of the hotel maid drew down 
the shade; the hotel manager used the 
room telephone to whisper for the au- 
thorities ; the bellboy made off to spread 
it behind his hand through the hotel. 
Her trunk was half packed, her dresser 
half dismantled. The whole room had 
the stamp on it of wild, soul-driven con- 
fusion. 

Thrust into her mirror was a sheet of 
hotel letter paper—blurred, hard to de- 
cipher the words: 

“I thought I was bringing” (Charlotte 
Kirk had written) “something out of 
the ordinary to New York. But I’m just 
one of many, easily tempted, easily 
dazzled — hunted — hounded — run to 
cover. Pray! Oh, Mother! 
Pray!” 





























A Résumé of the Opening Chapters 


of ‘‘The 


HESE foolish women! They 

went to the cafés to dance, 

to flirt, to be as giddy-gay 

and as romantic as their 

natures permitted. And the 
young chorus men, whose good looks 
’ and smart attire were their only stock 
in trade, reaped the usual harvest of 
presents,—which they immediately 
sold,—dinners, parties, and all, and 
lived on the thought of the heiress 
they might wed. 

Splendid-looking Jay Adean, this 
young Englishman, come to New York 
without friend or craft, was flung— 
even forced—into flapperdom. Faris, 
Shelley and Normand had met him on 
the steamer across to New York, had 
taken him into their scant lodging, had 
even got him a place in the chorus of 
the Apollo révue. 

Amy Kingsley he had met at the 
pier when the steamer with the four 
docked from London—a gay little 
woman of uncertain years; if the truth 
be known, a widow with a son in col- 
lege. She lavished her gifts upon 
Harry Shelley. Valerie Eldridge was 
at the pier, too, to greet Pete Faris— 
a slip of a girl, with a Mona Lisa face, 
snuggled in her elegant limousine, a 
gift from the mysterious “Jim Sam.” 

In flapperdom, Adean had met her 
again, when Faris had been claimed 
by the girl Adean instinctively knew 
to be Alice Chandler, the daughter of 
a Western millionaire. Faris hoped 
to elope with her; still, he admitted 
to Adean that he was in love with 
Valerie. And Valerie, when Adean 
escorted her to the mag~ ficent apart- 
ment that “Jim Sam” maintained for 
her, frankly admitted her love for 
Faris, even while imploring Adean not 
to enter the life that her lover led. 


Chorus 


Man’’ 


Adean still carried in his mind the 
image of the tall, slender girl, dressed 
very simply in tailored garments, her 
manner bespeaking education and re- 
finement—Alice Chandler—when he 
appeared at Amy Kingsley’s that night. 
There was something familiar in the 
form and appearance of the girl whose 
escort he was destined to be—and 
then she called him “Kenny.” It was 
Violet Studholme, an English actress 
with whom he had struck up a platonic 
friendship at home, in the days when 
he could afford platonic friendships. 
He told her that his affair with the 
Honorable Muriel was all off. She 
was returning to London in a few 
days—news which he received grate- 
fully, for he feared her discovering 
him in the chorus, But she would be 
gone before the révue opened. He 
promised to call on her—but didn’t. 

Adean was all alone in the apart- 
ment when, in response to a gentle 
tapping, he opened the door on a 
woman all in black and heavily veiled. 
She asked for Faris. By her voice 
Adean recognized her as_ Alice 
Chandler. She told him her father had 
lost all of his money and had commit- 
ted suicide, leaving her penniless. She 
was seeking Faris’ help to get a posi- 
tion on the stage. Faris proved a bet- 
ter friend than a lover; he got Alice 
Chandler a place in the chorus at the 
Veranda Theater, next door to the 
Apollo. 

It was with relief that Adean read 
that Violet Studholme’s steamer had 
sailed. He ventured out—and met 
Alice Chandler. They were strolling 
down the street when a hail came from 
behind. “Howdy do, Kenny,” called a 
woman’s voice. It was Violet Stud- 
holme’s. 


Now turn to the next page and enjoy this fascinating story. 
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THE ROMANCE 


OF A ‘‘GENTLEMAN FLAPPER’’ WHO TURNED 
OUT TO BE A REGULAR FELLOW, AND OF 
A BROADWAY BUTTERFLY WHO WAS 
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|, (DEAN remembered the hero- 
A ine of Mariposa, whom he 
was destined never to meet, 
the next morning when he left the 
house with Faris and Normand at the 
ungodly hour of half-past nine o’clock. 

Normand had been complaining ever 
since he tumbled out of bed, but the 
knowledge that he was to see Valerie 
Eldridge seemed to sustain Faris, for 
he appeared almost cheerful and talked 
a lot about whom they would probably 
meet on the stage of the Apollo. He 
was careful to let Adean understand, 
however, that he and Normand had 
few friends in the company. They 
didn’t pal with the other men; the 
principals merely spoke and that was 
all, and it has long been the custom 
with chorus girls to affect to despise 
chorus men. 

“Val is the only real friend we'll 
have in the troupe,” he said, “and of 
course her friendship wont extend be- 
yond the stage door.” 

He was thinking of Jim Sam then. 
Possibly he had been obliged to pass 
the big gray car without speaking to 
its passenger. When he returned from 
the Park he said nothing about his 
walk. Adean felt rather sorry for him. 
Suppose he had been obliged to tramp 
Fifth Avenue alone! 

Arriving at the theater, Faris and 
Normand found some old faces in the 
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and *'The Broadway Heart.’’ 






ranks, but Pete, at least, was appalled 
by the sight of unfamiliar girls and 
men, alike. The Apollo was known 
to have its own people, a chorus that 
returned season after season, girls that 
were better known than many stars, 
and men, like Pete and Jack, who were 
looked upon as having a certain mat- 
inée draw. 

But this year many of the most pop- 
ular figures were conspicuous by their 
absence. Adean, looking around him, 
was struck with the extreme youth of 
all of the girls and most of the boys. 
Sixteen was none too young for the 
belles, nor twenty-one for the beaux. 

“Good Lord, are there any children 
in America?” he demanded of Faris. 

“Yes, but they’re not in the nurs- 
eries,’ Pete replied. “I think nowa- 
days youth is more important than 
beauty on Broadway.” 

For Pete was facing a serious situa- 
tion of his own, and facing it alone, 
since few knew what was in his heart. 
He had long ago read the writing on 
the wall, and now he little doubted 
that he was the oldest man in the 
chorus this year. He looked about him: 
Where were Quintin and Boyd and 
Browning of other seasons ?—men who 
had been as familiar to the regulars 
at the Apollo as were Vida Clinton 
and Shirley Shoreham and Lily Lesley ; 
and they were gone. These men and 
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girls didn’t leave Gerbine to go to some 
rival manager; the Apollo was at the 
top. To appear at another house was 
only a step in the wrong direction. 

Faris was no idiot. He had been 
at the Apollo five years, and those years 
had ruined him for anything else, even 
if there was anything else for a man 
to start in at thirty. He became a 
little more affable towards the people 
around him, not quite so “up-stage” 
with the beginners—although he both 
hated and feared them! And he was 
more ready to show that he could sing 
and dance, as well as look handsome. 

“What, you here again, Faris?” cried 
the stage director, as he wandered in 
and out. The “again” struck Pete like 
a slap in the face. He wondered if 
Monohan would say that to him next 
season. 

“It’s like the Coney advertisements 
—everything new but the name,” said 
Normand, edging up. 

“T thought I recognized lots of 
faces,” Faris returned blandly. He al- 
most envied Adean at that moment. 
He looked older, but at least he had 
the advantage of being unfamiliar. 
Pete saw Monohan standing off to one 
side looking at the Londoner. 


PRESENTLY Miss Eldridge arrived 
in state, coming up to the stage 
door in her beautiful car with the liv- 


eried Collins. She looked more fasci- 
nating than -usual, which perhaps was 
due to the light in her eyes, and the 
color in her cheeks when she saw Pete 
Faris ; and she was exquisitely dressed. 
Monohan himself brought her a chair 
and shook hands with her; but Valerie 
had only a second to give to the best 
known stage director in New York, 
for with a smile and a nod, and scorn- 
ing the chair, she was away to join 
the man who was seldom out of her 
thoughts. 

“Is she the prima donna?” asked one 
of the cubs, gazing after her. 

“No, she’s Pete Faris’ girl,” laughed 
a last season’s beauty. “But in spite 
of her auto’ and her diamonds I’ve got 
a hunch the joke’s on the pair of them; 
she’s not allowed much rope. Ever 
see that car of hers, youngster?” 
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“No, but I’d like to,” came the 
reply. 

“Anything you wouldn’t like to?” 
jeered the other. “I guess you'll do 
for Broadway, angel child.” 

Valerie came over and shook hands 
with Adean and called him Jay. It 
was impossible to deny her fascination ; 
and she had such pretty manners and 
such winning ways that the boy knew 
he should always like her. Wagging a 
forefinger at him, she said: 

“So you’re here in spite of what I 
told you the other night?” 

“Yes,” he replied, and added, smil- 
ing, “Didn’t you expect to see me?” 

“Why, certainly!” she cried. “I 
knew perfectly well you’d be here. If 
you stay, it will be another story and 
give me a chance to prove my pet the- 
ory. Wild horses couldn’t have kept 
me away to-day. . . . Ah, Pete, 
this is like old times, dear boy!” 

Her hands sought Faris’; they stood 
with heads close together, talking in 
undertones. Adean moved away. 

He hadn’t expected to find a re- 
hearsal anything at all like this. Of 
course he didn’t know about such 
things, but these men and women were 
standing around laughing and talking 
in pretty much the same manner that 
people did at an afternoon tea, or an 
art exhibition. Those who had been 
to London with last year’s révue af- 
fected an English accent and were care- 
ful to season their conversation with 
Piccadilly, the Carlton, and Richmond- 
on-the-Thames-you-know. 

Others spoke of vacations spent at 
Far Rockaway, Long Beach and At- 
lantic City, and present addresses were 
exchanged and invitations issued in a 
decidedly reckless manner. 

The principals, it appeared, were 
somewhere in another part of the build- 
ing, and down at the footlights, Ger- 
bine and Monohan, together with a 
directory full of men and one woman, 
all of whom had had a finger in the 
book, the music, or the business of the 
new révue, were shaking -their fists in 
each other’s faces and howling their 
heads off in order to command at- 
tention. 

“It’s rather like Tattersall’s auction,” 











muttered Adean, as he watched the 
scene, expecting every minute to see 
them come to blows. 

It seemed that Monohan had decided 
to play the first act last, while the 
young woman, who had contributed one 
lone song for the gaiety of nations, 
found her masterpiece cut out before 
it was even given a chance to make 
good at rehearsals. But she had writ- 
ten for musical comedy before. She 
talked a great deal, and very fast, and 
in the end she entertained hopes of 
seeing her brain-child restored. 

“T could have sold it to O’Farrell, 
Mr. Monohan,” she declared. “I ap- 
peal to your love of what is fair, Mr. 
Gerbine. All I ask is a chance for it. 
If it doesn’t get over to half a dozen 
encores, throw it out, throw it out, gen- 
tlemen !” 

“Who’s your publisher, Miss Con- 
way?” grinned Monohan, and Gerbine 
said, “Nonsense, young woman, no 
song takes six encores in this house— 
and I wont have my patrons annoyed 
with a claque either.” 


DEAN felt rather sorry for the 
song-writer, who became very red 

and almost abusive in her indignation ; 
but an open attack was avoided by the 


entrance of the principals upon the , 


scene. Miss Conway had a speaking 
acquaintance with the light comedian, 
an officious young man with gold teeth, 
and she took herself in his direction 
with the manuscript of her song. She 
hoped she could persuade him that it 
was just the thing he needed for a 
big number, backed with a chorus of 
thirty girls. 

So intent was Adean upon watching 
this most unusual young woman, and 
learning the fate of her composition, 
that he didn’t see Violet Studholme 
come upon the stage. Her voice was 
every bit as great a shock as it had been 
to him on Fifth Avenue. 

“What is the meaning of | this, 
Kenny ?” she cried, walking straight up 
to him and pulling him by his coat. 

“Good Lord, Vi!” He almost col- 
lapsed. “Why, I thought you were 
sailing on Saturday!” 

“I was, but I changed my mind,” 
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she told him, with a soft little laugh. 
“These people heard I was in New 
York and sent for me. Really, they 
refused to take no for an answer. And 
so the Hawkers sailed without me, blue 
with rage. Jerry will have to get an- 
other principal, boy. He was over 
here to wolf material, anyway, as I 
pointed out to him. Of course New 
York is impossible, but the salaries, 
dear boy! And now what are you 
doing here, Kenny? If it’s a girl—” 

His time had come. He squared his 
shoulders and said very distinctly, 
though he knew his face was crimson: 

“Tt’s work, Violet. I’m here because 
I need the money, you see.” 

“Kenny!” She was astounded. “But 
your uncle?” 

Adean only shook his head. 

“Do you mean that he blames you 
for the trouble with the Honorable 
Muriel ?” 

“IT don’t know how my uncle feels 
about her, I’m sure, Vi—nor how she 
feels about him! I do know that I 
haven’t heard from him since I came 
over to America, and I think I don’t 
care if I never hear again. I’m here 
at the Apollo because I need the money. 
7 eae hoped you wouldn’t know of 
this—” 

“Kenny! Is that kind? An old pal 
like Vi Studholme!” 

“Forgive me, Vi; I’m a beast.” 

“And things are bound to come right 
with the home-folk. We'll sail back 
to little green England together, yet!” 

He shook his head; he didn’t feel so 
sure. 

Violet patted his back and shoulder 
right before a hundred pairs of eyes. 
It was significant that she didn’t care 
and he didn’t think of their audience. 

“We must see lots of each other, 
now, remember, Kenny,” she cooed. 
“Two homesick Johnnies! What luck 
to be in the same piece! Don’t bother 
about your unky—Kenilwood’ll come 
round, and it wasn’t your fault about 
the Honorable Muriel, I’ll lay a bet!” 

In her heart Violet hoped that it was 
his fault, whatever it was that con- 
cerned the English girl; but she was 
sincere when she said that his uncle 
would come round. Miss Studholme 
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Miss Studholme beckoned him to her side, and then drew him away from a listening female. “ 
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knew, for instance, that Jay was the 
only male in the Kenilwood family— 
outside of the uncle himself, who was 
sixty-odd. She planned to be very nice 
to the boy. 

“Do you know that man, Miss Stud- 
holme?” asked Monohan, when she re- 
turned to the other principals, down 
by the footlights. 

“Well, rather,” she retorted. “We 
were dear pals in London.” 

“T picked him for an Englishman,” 
said Monohan, nodding thoughtfully. 
“Real thing, isn’t he?” 

Miss Studholme beckoned him to her 
side, and then drew him away from a 
listening female. 

“He’s this much English, and this 
much real,” she whispered, her sole de- 
sire being to help Adean. “That boy’s 
uncle is the Earl of Kenilwood, an old 
bachelor with one foot inside the Pearly 
Gates already, and Kenny’s his heir. 
Kenny quarreled with his fiancée, of 
whom the uncle was rather fond, and 
I take it that he has placed the blame 
for any trouble on the boy—when the 
Honorable Muriel is a nut! Anyway, 
Kenny came over here to earn his own 
living, as he puts it, but unless I’m 
very much mistaken, he'll be getting a 
cablegram pleading forgiveness and 
begging him to come home before the 
world’s very much older.” 

Monohan was purple with excite- 
ment. 

“If we could coax him to remain 
for the opening, Miss Studholme—if 
you could persuade him, now—” 

“Very likely I could,” returned Vio- 
let calmly. 

“Good God!” ejaculated Monohan, 
rubbing his fat, moist palms together. 


XII 


VIOLET had taken an apartment 

just off the Avenue, and she had 
found an English maid who could not 
only brew tea and toast muffins, but 
who could join in the general lamen- 
tation over the London they had left 
behind them; so the actress was ready 
and eager to welcome Jay Adean when- 
ever he was pleased to honor her abode. 
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But he seldom found his way to her 
pleasant gas log and dainty tea table. 
His excuse was work, and certainly 
they all did work during those days 
of rehearsing on the stage of the 
Apollo. Jay had been given a “part” 
—three speeches which were after- 
wards cut to two, for the boy was not 
clever at reading lines. 

None but Miss Studholme guessed 
why Adean had been thus honored by 
Monohan, and she was careful to guard 
her secret. After she had told Mono- 
han the story of Jay’s ancestors, she 
doubted the wisdom of her act, and 
since then she had gone around with 
sealed lips after first cautioning the 
director to silence. And Monohan was 
obliged to keep his tongue—and press- 
agent—bridled until he saw what 
Adean was going to do. There was 
no use advertising the fellow if he was 
going to run back to England before 
the show opened. 

Because of the two_ speeches, 
Adean’s salary was to be twenty-five 
dollars instead of eighteen, which was 
Pete’s figure; but salary day was four 
weeks off. This may have been the 
reason he was found with Faris so 
often of an afternoon at the Palais du 
Lilas, where the two men, after re- 
hearsing from ten o’clock, were usually 
too tired at five to dance, or even to 
talk. Still, the “pickings” were good 
just then. It was late October, and 
New York, and especially Broadway, 
seemed to have awakened from a sum- 
mer-long sleep. 

Faris seemed to be playing the game 
feverishly, as a gambler plays with 
little money. There were six or seven 
women he met regularly, naming the 
day and the place so as not to conflict 
with each other. Marcia Ten Eyck 
had sent him a cigarette case, and from 
another quarter came a set of pearl 
shirt studs. Adean thought he seemed 
a bit greedy, also a trifle careless. Pete 
didn’t use to be so reckless with his 
favors—Jay remembered the flirting 
lady who had been turned down in for- 
mer days. It wasn’t as if he needed 
money, either—Faris was rarely seen 
without a hundred dollars. It took 
Adean a long time to connect these 











yellow-backs with Valerie Eldridge’s 
letters. 


ALICE CHANDLER, next door at 
the Veranda, was happy and en- 
thusiastic in her work. Adean walked 
over to Broadway with her every morn- 
ing, and Faris had ceased to tease him 
about her. As for Normand, he had 
struck up an acquaintance with a green 
girl at the theater who was too new 
to Broadway to understand that a 
chorus man must be frowned down, 
upon every occasion. Normand was 
seen less frequently at the thés dansants 
too—although he could be counted in 
at the Palais two afternoons a week. 
But Dorothy had a mania for the 
movies and so it was in a cinemato- 
graph house that Jack could be found 
almost any time he was free. 

“I’m not so fortunate as you,” Alice 
had told Adean. She said she expected 
it would be seasons before she was en- 
trusted with several lines to speak. “TI 
wish I had done something with my 
voice now,” she sighed, “instead of 
running up and down Broadway, the 
way I used to do.” 

“Then you intend to make the stage 
a profession?” asked Jay, surprised. 

“I believe I am better fitted for that 
than almost anything else,” she replied. 
“And since I have got my own living 
to make, I suppose I shall stay where 
I am. I am young—who knows?” 

“I am sure you will succeed if you 
mean to stick it out,” he said quickly, 
not wishing to dishearten her. Al- 
though it did come as a shock to him 
to think that she was satisfied in her 
present surroundings. 

And without being stage-struck in 
any sense of the word, Alice Chandler 
was happy in her new environment. 
When news of her father’s death had 
come to her, she had never believed 
she could be so contented again; and 
when Pete Faris had failed her at the 
crisis of her young life, she was posi- 
tive that she could never laugh any 
more. But she was happy—without 
money and without Pete. She saw him 
but seldom, nowadays, and then always 
with somebody else, on the street with 
Adean or Normand, most likely. But 
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Jay didn’t know this. Often he won- 
dered if she grieved for Faris, or if 
she ever saw him now. If Faris went 
out alone, it was all Adean could do 
to keep away from the window from 
which he could command a view of 
the house where Alice lived. _ 

What a life for a boy of five-and- 
twenty, reared as Adean had been, in 
the midst of a family who had looked 
to him from babyhood as the savior of 
his race! That he didn’t go smash 
wasn’t his fault, perhaps; that Broad- 
way wasn’t able to wound him more 
deeply wasn’t Broadway’s fault, at that. 
He had been set down in a _ world 
wholly foreign to anything he had ever 
known, and told to scratch for himself. 
The way he was told to scratch was 
the way Faris had learned from an- 
other, in the tea-rooms and dance-halls. 
It all left itsmark, but it couldn’t poi- 
son his soul. 

Valerie saw this. She was fond of 
Adean. She would never forget him 
for his gentle courtesy, his unspoken 
sympathy that afternoon from Madame 
Nadine’s to her home up on the Drive. 
She had felt that she must do some- 
thing for him then, and she had done 
the greatest thing she could, according 
to her mind: she had warned him 
against the stage, against a career in 
the flapper’s world. It had been al- 
most treachery, but she had pointed 
out Pete as an example .. . 
Well, Jay had refused to be warned; 
he had kept to his course; and yet he 
seemed little the worse for his expe- 
rience. If she could only move Pete! 
Valerie dreamed of it by night, and 
planned for it by day—to get Faris 
away from the life, to have him to 
herself ! 

But life was very sweet to her now, 
and for that she had much to be thank- 
ful. She saw Faris every day. More- 
over, she had gone to Monohan and 
asked him to allow her to work with 
Faris on the stage, asked him calmly, 
risking his smile and his unspoken 
scorn. And Monohan, who despised 
Faris for what he knew him to be, and 
liked Valerie for her frankness, gave 
his consent. Henceforth, Val and 
Pete “worked” together, which meant 











paying cab fares. He 





And when they arrived at the stage door, Miss Studholme leaped lightly from the vehicle 
searched all his pockets and produced a handful of change. 


and disappeared into the play-house, leaving Jay to pay the fare. Jay wasn’t used to 

















Adean and Violet rode all the way from her apartment to the Apollo ‘Theater in the same taxicab without 


exchanging a word. 














that they stood together in different 
scenes, and danced together when the 
occasion called for the ensemble. 
Valerie also kissed Faris each night 
just inside the stage door before she 
went forth to her big gray car and, 
at times, to the gentleman she called 
Jim Sam. If Adean, through no fault 
of his own, happened to be around at 
such times, he always afterwards 
avoided Faris as he would the plague. 

Yet nothing astonished him any 
longer. You can’t remain around a 
house like the Apollo with eyes in your 
head and even a portion of brains to 
your credit and still retain the view- 
point of a Darby and Joan. But Jay 
had become tolerant of human weak- 
nesses. Violet»Studholme, who knew 
her London Bohemia well, raised her 
eyes—and her skirts—at what she saw, 
and treated her fellow-actors with an 
indifference which argued ill for her 
future in the company. Valerie, once 
she heard of her and her French car, 
she especially detested, particularly 
after she saw Miss Eldridge stop to 
talk to Adean, and learned that Faris 
was his room-mate. 


SOON it had got to be a mania with 

her, to separate Adean from his 
American friends. She blamed them 
for his neglect, and when she invited 
him to her apartment, and he made 
some excuse—rather weakly, for Jay 
was not a good dissembler—she marked 
up another score to settle with Valerie 
and Faris. 

One thing: she couldn’t persuade 
herself that Adean was in love with 
Valerie. But she would have liked to 
do this. It would have been something 
else to cherish against Miss Eldridge, 
and Violet had long ago satisfied 
herself that her influence over the boy 
was more pronounced than her own. 
In her heart, she blamed Faris for 
introducing “Kenny” to “depraved 
females” whose special delight it was 
to keep him away from her. The whole 


gist of the matter was that Violet Stud- 


holme was a little jealous, but even 
more disappointed. When she had met 
Adean at Amy Kingsley’s theater party 
she was certain that she was going to 
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have him all to herself. And there was 
no Honorable Muriel in New York. 

“Kenny,” she said to him upon one 
occasion, “what do you think your 
uncle and the family would say if they 
knew of your friendships for that El- 
dridge woman and Peter Faris?” 

Adean mentally sent his uncle and 
the family to some warmer climate than 
New York in November. 

“No one has any right to object to 
my friendship for Miss Eldridge,” he 
replied. “As for Faris, he gave me 
a foot-hold when I didn’t know which 
way to turn. What do you mean, 
Violet ?” 

“T mean that I’m surprised, Kenny,” 
she returned, with a smile and a shake 
of her head. “It is unlike you to know 
such people. In London, I am confi- 
dent, you were more prudent. And as 
for the right to object to your friend- 
ship for—for Miss Eldridge, hasn’t 
that man who comes to the theater for 
her at times that right? Of course, I 
wasn’t thinking of Faris.” 

Adean only stared at her for sev- 
eral minutes in deep silence. It made 
Miss Studholme feel as if he were look- 
ing at her for the first time, and it 
made her very uncomfortable. 

“Of course you know, Kenny, I’m 
no prude—” she began, seeking an- 
other course. But here she seemed to 
meet with no better success, for Jay 
said abruptly: 

“T’m really surprised at you, Vio- 
let; I am indeed!” 

She had the good sense after that 
to leave the subject, but she didn’t 
forget this fresh “ignominy,” as she 
phrased it, and down tit went against 
the “cause of it all.” Violet wasn’t 
having a very good time in America. 
She really disliked New York, and New 
York returned the compliment, and at 
the end of a month she owned to her- 
self that she had gained no headway 
at all with the heir to Kenilwood. 

She had never seen or heard of 
Alice Chandler, which was just as well 
for that hard working young woman. 
“The Mariposa Girl” was ready to 
leave for Washington on Saturday 
morning, and the Apollo, too, was due 
to open in a short time. It was Alice. 
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that Adean spent most of his free time 
with—although, of course, he hadn't 
quite given up the Palais du Lilas and 
even had a gold cigarette case to show 
for his success. Jay felt like a thief— 
or worse !—every time he looked at this 
gift which had come by mail to his 
Forty-fifth Street address. There was 
no card attached to the package—else 
he would have returned it, he told him- 
self; but he could guess pretty accu- 
rately who the sender was. He kept 
it, but he had never used it, and to 
think of Alice Chandler and the case 
at the same time became real pain. 

But after all, what right had he to 
think of Alice at all, he asked himself? 
Who was he? A chorus man,—if noth- 
ing worse,—with a salary less than he 
had paid his own personal servants at 
home, an alien, and a fellow without 
a future—for Monohan had been driv- 
en to cut another one of Adean’s 
speeches. The boy simply couldn’t 
speak lines! Jay no longer tried to 
deceive himself—he was in love with 
Alice. Of course he had no right to 
be, and of course he hadn’t told her— 
how could he, with his prospects? 
Besides, there was that old doubt lin- 
gering in his mind as to Pete Faris. 
He was sure that Faris no longed cared 
for her, but was it possible that Alice 
still thought of Pete? He was such 
a handsome, happy-go-lucky chap! 


ALICE had promised to go to the 
station with him, but the hour for 
her train interfered with the Apollo 
rehearsal, and he was obliged to tell 
her that the engagement was off. He 


would send a cab for her. But this she 
laughingly declared he mustn’t do. 

“The company would think I had 
captured a John already!” she laughed, 
when he demanded why. 

“*A John?” he frowned. 

“A pretty boy who waits at the stage 
door with a monocle, a stick, and a 
bouquet,” she explained. 

Adean just looked at her. Of course, 
the species was common enough in 
London, although there they weren’t 
quite so modest and often pushed their 
way into a theater to wait for their 
inamorata. 
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“Alice,” he said, taking her hand 
and clasping it tight within his own, 
“you’re not in earnest about that, now 
are you?” 

“About—what ?” 

“Those miserable stage-door chaps.” 

She broke into a merry laugh, a laugh 
that was so heart-whole and honest 
that he was satisfied without hearing 
her words. 

“Why, you silly boy,” she said. “I 
really believe that if a Johnnie should 
come up to me and speak, I should turn 
and rin. I don’t know any men in 
New York and don’t want to know 
any, Jay.” 

The words seemed to come of their 
own accord: 

“You know—Pete,” he said. 

“Yes, I know Pete Faris,” she re- 
plied, suddenly grave. “And he has 
taught me something that I must be 
always grateful for. I shall never for- 
get him.” 

That was all. They said good-by 
then, since he couldn’t accompany her 
to the station, shook hands and prom- 
ised to see each other again as soon as 
the girl should return to town. Yes, 
she was coming back to Forty-fifth 
Street and she supposed she’d find Jay 
at the same address? 

Adean replied that she would, and 
it was agreed that they should write 
to each other; but the day seemed very 
dark and New York very empty as he 
watched her disappear, bound for the 
Hinterland. 


XIII 


ONOHAN waited until the last 

minute. Then, with Adean still 
struggling to learn the single line which 
was left to him, and with the Apollo 
opening just a few days off, he fired 
the bomb. And because the story was 
“news” in a certain sense, the papers 
gave it attention. 

Jay woke up that morning to find 
himself as near famous as he would 
ever be. His portrait greeted him from 
every daily he picked up—his portrait 
and the story of his Kenilwood lin- 
eage. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes at first. It was all lies, lies, lies! 











The rich uncle whose heir he was, the 
beautiful English fiancée, the quarrel, 
the flight, and the boy’s determination 
to earn his own living—in the com- 
pany at the Apollo! 

“Mr. Jay Adean, as young Kenil- 
wood will be known on the stage, will 
make his professional début on Monday 
evening in the rdle of Algy Mayfair, in 
this year’s révue.” And then his por- 
trait! Even in his rage he wondered 
where they had secured his pictures. 
He had brought none to America with 
him. 

He wanted to run right down to the 
theater and fight, for he was fighting 
mad, and he had sense enough to see 
that this story. was sent out from the 
Apollo. He felt now that wild horses 
couldn’t drag him on that stage Mon- 
day night; he would rather starve, or 
even sit in the Palais du Lilas ogling 
women ! 

Faris and Normand must have seen 
the newspapers with their highly col- 
ored story, but it was significant of 
these men that they made no mention 
of it when the three met at breakfast. 
Adean almost wished they had; now it 
was he who must broach the subject. 
He was not only angry, but felt hor- 
ribly foolish, too, as he spread the 
paper down between them. 

“What do you chaps think of this?” 
he muttered, glaring down at his like- 
ness. 

“We didn’t know we were palling 
with a lord duke,” observed Faris, with 
a smile. 

“It’s nothing but a lot of lies!” 
burst out Adean. “Of course, Kenil- 
wood is my uncle, and I am here to 
make my own way, but—that’s not 
true, just the same. How did they ever 
get that nonsense, fellows? Good Lord, 
I shall be ashamed to face any of my 
friends after that!” 

Faris thought that Adean might be 
the hero of the tea dances for the bal- 
ance of the winter on the strength of 
that article, but fortunately he held his 
peace. 

“Of course you know that came from 
the theater, from the press bureau,” 
he said presently. “The name of the 
house and the attraction give that 
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away, although it is ‘news,’ too. I sup- 
pose you know the reporters will be 
up here to interview you, Adean?” 

“Reporters? You mean—the press- 
men? Oh, Lord! I wont see them, 
Faris. I’d like to punch the head of 
the fellow who started this ridiculous 
report!” 

“Who do you think did it?’ asked 
Normand, speaking for the first time. 

“T haven’t an idea!” 

“Do you know anybody in New York 
who was familiar with your life in 
London?” 

“No—o.” 

“Did you know Miss Studholme in 
London?” asked Faris quietly. 

“It was she!” Adean recalled now 
having seen her talking to Monohan 
and pointing to him, that morning on 
the stage of the Apollo. Violet, too, 
had a portrait like the one reproduced 
in the newspapers. “It was she!” he 
cried again. “And of course I can’t 
punch her head—” 

“She must have known that such a 
thing would be distasteful to you,” ob- 
served Faris, who was a pretty good 
judge of character and had noticed 
Miss Studholme’s treatment of Valerie. 
“If I were you, Adean, I’d see these 
newspaper men when they come and 
tell them frankly anything there is to 
tell. If you don’t, they’ll dog you to 
death—you can’t escape ’em. They'll 
treat you decently if you’re honest 
with them—isn’t that so, Jack?” 

“No use hiding now,” replied Nor- 
mand. “If you could make them see 
that there is no further. story, they'll 
drop the thing right off. But you've 
got to be straight.” 

“Of course! I fancy if they do hear 
the real truth— [ think I shall run 
over and see Violet Studholme. This 
was not white of Vi. I sha’n’t forget 
it in a hurry, I can tell you. It was 
like a breach of confidence, you know. 
I rather think I shall tell her a few 
things—although she is not a man.” 


ig WAS nearly ten o’clock when 
Adean présented himself at the 
charming apartment off the Avenue, 
and Miss Studholme was due at the 
Apollo for rehearsal at ten ; but this fact 
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didn’t deter Adean. He seemed more 
boyish than his years, when in a rage. 
His eyes snapped and he wagged his 
head as he walked back and forth in the 
pretty room, and in spite of the pop- 
ular belief that Englishmen hate a 
scene, Jay was spoiling for a fight. 
That his adversary was a woman, 
rather took the edge off of things, but 
Violet had been rubbing him the wrong 
way of late. Instead of conjuring up 
dear and familiar scenes when they met, 
she now attacked his new friends, and 
while he knew pretty much all there 
was to know about Valerie and Faris, 
he refused to listen to a word against 
either of them. Pete’s outlook at life 
he despised in his heart, yet Pete was 
his friend. And Valerie—well, she 
was a pagan, perhaps, but her very 
glance held charm. 

He stopped his pacing to and fro 
when Violet entered the room, dressed 
for the street. 

“Why, Kenny dear, good morning!” 
she cried. . “You’re just in time to 
share my taxi—”. 

“Good morning, Violet,” he returned, 
interrupting ruthlessly. “Sit down, 
please; you’re not going to the theater 
yet. I want to talk to you.” 

“We can talk in the cab, Kenny.” 

“Not of what I want to say, I fancy. 
Violet, why did you give that ridicu- 
lous story to Monohan for the news- 
papers?” 

She was silent for a minute, her eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

“Was it ridiculous?” she asked at 
last. 

“Wholly! And untrue besides. It 
was an ungentlewomanly act, Violet. I 
trusted you. You penetrated my in- 
cognito and straightway gave my secret 
to the four corners of the earth.” 

“T did it to help you, Kenny!” she 
cried quickly, meeting his gaze with- 
out flinching. “I wanted to see you 
get along, and I thought—” 

“You wanted to see me get along?” 
he retorted. “Do you call it ‘getting 





along’ to be given a few miserable 
lines in a play that you can’t say prop- 
erly to save your head? Did you dis- 
regard my secret for that? 
wanted was to be let alone—” 


All I 
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“I was sorry for you, Kenny,” she 
murmured, coming over and facing 
him. “I knew what your life had been, 
-~ to see you with those awful peo- 
p Tad 
. Adean turned pettishly away from 

er. 

“Those awful people would have re- 
spected my disguise,” he said. 

Violet flared up at these words like 
a lighted rocket. 

“How do you know that it was I 
who told Monohan in the first place?” 
she demanded insolently. 

“Because I have just come from 
Monohan,” Jay lied with a calmness 
that surprised himself. 

She sat down suddenly. 

“Well, I suppose it was no news to 
your friends.” 

“Then it is all the more to their 
credit that they held their tongues. If 
this story had been true, it would be 
bad enough, Violet; but it is not. In 
London I will get the name of trying 
to achieve a success through the stu- 
pidity of the American press-men, who, 
evidently, don’t keep tab on affairs in 
England. And when the New York 
papers get at the bottom of this, they 
will think I have attempted to deceive 
them. 

“It is true that I have been regarded 
as the heir to the Kenilwood titles ever 
since I was born, almost; and it is 
true that I am here in New York to 
make my own living. But a good deal 
of water has passed under the bridges 
since you saw Regent Street, Violet. 
My Uncle Alaric married the Honor- 
able Muriel Ponsonby himself the day 
before I left England.” 

“Kenny!” She stumbled to her feet, 
staring and trembling in every limb. 
There was no denying her agitation. 
She couldn’t believe her own ears. Had 
the room in which they were both 
standing, suddenly dropped through 
space to another world, Violet Stud- 
holme couldn’t have been more astound- 
ed than she was at this moment. “It 
isn’t true, Kenny!” she muttered, and 
unconsciously her voice dropped to a 
whisper. ‘“Kenilwood married !—and 
to Muriel Ponsonby!’ 

“It was in all the London papers,” 
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“Oh, are you literary ?” she asked, perhaps unconsciously picking up a page and glancing at it. “I always 
thought I should like to write, myself. It’s a love story?” 
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Adean replied, with a gesture of his 
hands he had learned from Faris. “I 
believe you were in America at the 
time.” 

“I don’t get my Morning Post in 
New York,” she interposed regret- 
fully. 

Her voice seemed to add that she 
would in the future. Adean found 
that he was smiling in spite of himself. 

“Well,” he said, “you see where my 
chances of succession are now, don’t 

ou?” 

“The earl must have been sixty-five, 
Kenny !” 

“Possibly he is, but that didn’t bother 
Miss Ponsonby, it appears. Uncle 
Alaric was always rather fond of her, 
you know—or rather you don’t know. 
But he was. He used to take us out 
in his motor, and Muriel would sit 
with him, in front, while I was allowed 
the back seat to myself. Still, I never 
guessed. Then she and I quarreled— 
about nothing, as I remember it. And 
almost before I knew what had hap- 
pened, Muriel and Kenilwood were 
married. I quit England just in time 
to escape kissing the bride.” 

“Why, it was—outrageous!” snapped 
Miss Studholme. “Where are they 
now ?—at Kenilwood?” 

“Uncle Alaric bought a yacht for a 
wedding present for the bride—Merri- 
hew’s yacht, you know. They’re hon- 
eymooning in the Mediterranean. So 
you. see, Violet, you’ve got me into a 
pretty kettle of fish—and made me un- 
pleasantly conspicuous besides. If you 
had only—” He hesitated ; he was going 
to say, “minded your own business,” 
and then thought better of it. “I don’t 
think I was ever so provoked in my 
life as when I saw the papers this morn- 
ing, Violet!” 


ISS STUDHOLME made no re- 

ply. She walked calmly over to a 
mirror and straightened her hat and 
powdered her nose. She: thought she 
didn’t care if Kenny—who was no 
longer Kenny, by the way—was pro- 
voked. He was nobody. And to give 
himself such airs! Perhaps he didn’t 
know that he owed his increase of sal- 
ary to her. 
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“If you had been honest with me, 
this never would have happened, you 
know,” she said coolly, without turning 
around. 

“Honest !” 

“Exactly. If you had told me in 
the first place that your uncle was 
married to Miss Ponsonby. You let 
me weep over you, and assure you that 
the girl would soon come round, and all 
the time—you were not Kenny!” 

“Oh!” Adean smiled. Of course 
that did make a difference; he was not 
Kenilwood’s heir now. “You are 
right ; perhaps I should have told you,” 
he said. He didn’t add that he was too 
sick and disheartened to mention it 
when first he met her at Amy Kings- 
ley’s, and later, as the wound began to 
heal, he found himself caring so little 
that it ceased to be of any great im- 
portance. Jay was sure now that he 
had never loved Muriel, and while he 
would miss Kenilwood, the English 
place in Suffolk where he had played 
and grown to manhood, while he should 
always regret that fine old house and 
park which he loved like a human be- 
ing, hadn’t he, in his new life, found 
Alice Chandler? 

With a little nod, Violet moved 
toward the door. 

“Really, I must be getting along,” 
she said. She no longer offered him 
a seat in her taxicab. “It is fearfully 
late, but I fancy Monohan wont fine 
you if you don’t rig him too much 
about the story.” 

Adean picked up his hat and gloves 
and followed her out. 

“Monohan will hear my say if he 
throws me out of his theater after- 
wards,” smiled the boy grimly. “Al- 
though Faris said—” 

Violet Studholme turned quickly at 
the name. 

“Ah,” said she, “so St. Peter had a 
finger in the pie!” 


XIV 


A DEAN and Violet rode all the way 

from her apartment to the Apollo 
Theater in the same taxicab without 
exchanging a word. And when they 














arrived at the stage door, Miss Stud- 
holme leaped lightly from the vehicle 
and disappeared into the play-house, 
leaving Jay to pay the fare. Jay 
wasn’t used to paying cab fares. He 
searched all his pockets and produced 
a handful of change. 

“Just a second,” he nodded to the 
chauffeur, hurrying toward the stage 
door to find Faris or Normand. 

“Hello, Jay!” cried a feminine voice 
behind him. 

He turned; it was Valerie Eldridge. 
She followed him into the theater. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“I’m looking for one of my million- 
aire friends to borrow some money to 
pay for my cab,” returned Adean. 

Valerie pressed something into his 
hand and moved quickly away. “Oh, 
here!” cried Jay, but she was gone. 
In his hand she had squeezed two 
ten-dollar bills. 

He would have gone after her, but 
the rehearsal had commenced some time 
ago and Monohan had stopped a num- 
ber to reprimand the late-comer. He 
hurried out to the street to get rid of 
the fellow and his taxi. 

There was no time to speak to Mon- 
ohan now. Adean returned and took 
his place on the stage. 

After the rehearsal, he stepped up to 
Monohan and asked him if he might 
speak to him privately, and Monohan 
clapped him on the back and said he 
might—to wait a few minutes. Mon- 
ohan was in fine humor. The story 
had gone over big. 

“Would you like me to wait for you? 
—in the lobby?” Faris asked, stroll- 
ing up. 

“It isn’t necessary, thanks. I may 
be an hour or two,” Adean replied. 

“You know that Monohan isn’t alto- 
gether to blame—” 

“I know that. It was Miss Stud- 
holme. I just want to explain. You 
see, Faris, Kenilwood, who is my uncle, 
got married just before I left home. 
That kills my chance of the title—at 
least, even if he never has a son, it will 
bar me from Kenilwood, the estates, 
you know. And I’d rather have the 
park than all the titles!” 

“Now that’s rather rough,” nodded 
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Pete. He knew his man and was afraid 
of saying too much. “I wont make a 
date for dinner to-night—come home, 
will you?” 

Adean said that he would. 


[NX Forty-fifth Street, Jack Normand 

was waiting for Faris. He was a 
big man, taller than Pete, and broader, 
and lounging in a Morris chair before 
the window he looked not unlike»some 
pre-historic animal lying in wait for the 
enemy just inside his lair. He seemed 
to gather himself together when Faris 
entered the room, but he didn’t attempt 
to rise until Pete, with a nod, passed 
into the bedroom. 

Then Normand followed, stopping 
in the doorway, and watching him for 
several minutes in silence. Faris was 
busy taking off his smart morning suit, 
carefully brushing the coat and trou- 
sers and placing them on hangers. He 
didn’t wear such a costume around the 
house, and it had cost him too much 
to be neglected once it was worn. Nor- 
mand watched him through it all in 
unbroken silence. It was only when 
Pete had got into an old lounge suit 
and was busy with a cravat that Jack 
spoke. 

“Faris,” he said, “I got married an 
hour ago.” 

“The devil you did!” returned Pete. 
He let go the cravat and shot out his 
hand. “Congratulations, old fellow, 
and many of ’em,” said he. 

“And I’m going to quit the show 
business,” added Normand. 

“Good boy! Clip coupons, eh?” 

ae Farm.” 

“Newport or the Berkshires?” 

“Why, in Ohio. You know, I come 
from Ohio—yes. Well, I’m _ going 
back. Married. My wife—is in the 
show business, too—at the Apollo, in 
fact. She’s from Ohio, too, but I didn’t 
know her there—Dorothy Standish.” 

Faris nodded cheerfully. 

“Sure!” he said, but it was plain he 
hadn’t the faintest idea who Miss Dor- 
othy Standish was. 

Normand smiled a little at this, but 
he wasn’t surprised. Chorus men are 
rarely intimate with the girls in the 
same company. 
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“She’s in the chorus, in the back row 
at that,” he explained. “One of the 
new girls, the one with the wonderful 
eyes, you know. I didn’t see her my- 
self until one morning Monohan called 
her down good and hard—and she an- 
swered back. Think of that, Faris, 
will you?—she talked back to Mon- 
ohan !” 

“IT think I remember now,” said 
Pete. 

“Of course! Well, I looked 
at her then, and I looked again, too. 
I knew then that girl had grit. We got 
to speaking--somehow. She was crazy 
about the movies: it’s about all they 
have out in her town, I guess. Pretty 
soon we were chasing all over New 
York looking for’ John Bunny films. 
And so—well, you know how a thing 
like that develops, we—” 

“Now you’ve gone and done it. Good 
luck to you, Jack!” 

“Thanks, old man. = WON 
see, Pete, there’s nothing in this game 
for me. I was talking to Dorothy and 
she felt the same ‘way about it, and 
so we're going to quit. Maybe I’ve 
got cold feet—I don’t know. But I’ve 
been in the chorus six years, I’m twen- 
ty-seven, and I want some place of my 
own, no matter how small it is, before 
I’m ready to cash in. I’ve seen the big 
town, I’ve known the gay life, and be- 
lieve me, Pete, a farm and a wife look 
good to me. 

“I guess you're right,” returned 
Pete, with a curt nod. “I wouldn’t 
mind quitting myself.” 

“What! Good Lord, Faris, 
do you mean it? That’s rather good 
to hear. I hated to leave the flat on 
you and Adean—who is she? Not— 
Marcia Ten Eyck?” 

“No, it’s nobody, Jack—but Val. 
And she—! I’m just sick of it—of 
everything, of myself!” 

Normand was silent for a minute 
or two. He got out a pipe and tum- 
bled into the Morris chair. 

“Of course there’s always the chance 
of a fellow’s making good in this busi- 
ness,” he said at last, slowly. “After 
years and years, success comes to you 
in chunks. You’re younger than I am, 
you know.” 
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ARIS nodded. He would have cut 

out his tongue before he confessed 
that he wasn’t—at least he must look 
younger. But the thought of the 
three men who were no longer in the 
Apollo shows, men no older than he, 
struck terror to his selfish heart. He 
felt as if his little world was slipping 
away. 

“T guess I’ll quit this damn foolish- 
ness,” he said at last, with a certain 
briskness. “The managers play favor- 
ites—with men, too. And I’ve got no 
more chance with Marcia Ten Eyck 
than a jack rabbit has. If she would 
marry me, against her father’s wishes, 
I—I believe I’d sidestep the deal, Nor- 
mand. I’d be afraid to take the chance 
of his coming round—I with my sal- 
ary! If I don’t drop out, I honestly 
believe I'll be over my head in another 
year or two at most.” 

“Cut it now, to-day!” said Jack. 
“Back to the farm! Come out and 
look us over. Dorothy’s people have 
got the finest land in Central Ohio— 
they’re crazy at the idea of her coming 
home! Come with us—and pick a 
small-town girl—back to nature. Dor- 
othy thinks you’re immense as it is— 
said you ought to be in the movies. 
The small-town belles would go wild 
over you, Faris, and Dot will trot ’em 
out for you and show yout the village 
heiress.” 

Pete began to laugh. 

“What’s. the difference between that 
and sitting in Newport’s?” he asked. 

“One’s a dead-sure thing!” replied 
Normand. “You just said you couldn’t 
win out at the tea fights. Just meet 
Dorothy. It’s not so worse, I guess. 
Believe me, these dolls at the Palais 
haven’t got anything on the small-town 
girlies. I haven’t forgot my home town, 
Pete.” 

Nor had Faris, although he was care- 
ful never to mention it. 

“T—Tl’ll think it over, Normand,” he 
said finally. 


XV 
SOMEHOW they patched it up be- 


tween them, Monohan and Adean, 
and the newspapers were called off, so 











that peace reigned once more in the 
Apollo camp. Really, now that he had 
reaped the benefits of the advertise- 
ment, Monohan didn’t care particularly 
whether. the story was true or false, 
and his Irish tongue soon convinced 
Jay that no great harm had been done 
after all. When he saw that the boy 
was very bitter toward Violet Stud- 
holme, the clever director at once 
reviled that lady—behind her back. As 
a matter of fact, Monohan would have 
relished a heart-to-heart talk with the 
Englishwoman to her face: he had a 
very poor opinion of her power as an 
entertainer. 

Adean, then, would have been satis- 
fied but for the telegram which came 
from Washington, the morning after 
the spread in the dailies. 


Discovered. If you sail for ancestral 
home before Sunday, good-by and 
thanks. ALICE. 


This message worried Adean for the 
best part of a day. He was ready to 
go after Miss Studholme with hammer 
and tongs, this time, and only the fear 
of saying too much kept him away 
from her apartment. Besides, he had 
no real reason to believe that Miss 
Chandler regarded him in the light of 
anything else than a friend—certainly 
her farewell was coolness itself. On 
the other hand, Jay had never per- 
mitted hef to see that he cared. How 
could he, he said, taking a page from 
Pete’s book, with his present salary 
and his single speech in the show 
which, as often as not, he was too nerv- 
ous, or too slow, to deliver? 

But he did care; he knew that now, 
more strongly than ever, that they had 
been separated for an entire week. He 
looked up Washington on a map at 
the sub-station post-office near the 
theater, and was pleasantly surprised 
that it appeared so close by, about the 
length of his little finger, it was, from 
New York. He decided to telegraph 
to Alice. 

But Adean’s message took on the 
appearance of a letter of mid-Victorian 
days, and so he planned to send it by 
post after all. Besides, the way Amer- 
icans had of discarding all the little 
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words, like “the” and “for” and “since,” 
didn’t appeal to him—it wasn’t at all 
like talking to a person. He spent 
hours over that letter—and then didn’t 
send it. 


[t HAPPENED that Valerie Eldridge 
came to the house while he was 
busily composing it. Since the révue 
had opened, and Valerie’s mornings 
were now free, she had gone to shop 
to-day and had left the big gray car 
at one entrance of an establishment 
while she hurried out of another and 
around to Forty-fifth Street. She 
wanted to see Faris, but Faris was out. 
She sat down for a moment to get her 
breath—she had fairly run all the 
way. 

“It concerns Shelley, this time,” she 
said to Jay. “I saw him this morning 
on the Drive when I was taking Buddy, 
my dog, for a walk before breakfast. 
I think Harry was waiting for me; 
anyway, he looked like the ghost of his 
former self. And he told me he hadn’t 
touched a drop to drink for more than 
a week. It is awful to see a man go to 
pieces like that, Jay; we just ought to 
help him if we can. I thought, since 
Normand is leaving the show at the 
end of the week, we might make an 
effort to get Shelley in his place, and 
take him here with you. I know Pete 
has said he wont have anything more 
to do with him, but—you just can’t let 
him go under without an effort, can 
you?” 

“T think he ought to be allowed an- 
other chance.” 

“That’s the way to talk—say that to 
Pete. Here’s Shelley’s address; Pete 
can write to him.” 

In her heart Val was thinking there 
was little use in writing, or in giving 
him another chance, but still she 
wanted him to have it. She had a way 
of late of picturing Faris as the central 
figure in every unpleasant situation 
that came before her eyes, and it had 
made her nervous in the extreme. 

She was unhappy, dissatisfied, yet 
she tried to keep it out of her face and 
voice. Valerie had thought, when Jim 
Sam reluctantly gave his permission to 
her returning to the stage, that she 
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would live in a perpetual Elysium, see- 
ing Faris every day at the theater; yet 
she saw him, talked with him unre- 
strained, and was more miserable than 
before. Woman-like, she had got it in 
her head that something terrible was 
going to happen. 

She left a little package with Adean 
for Pete and rose to go. It was then 
she saw the sheet after sheet of closely 
written paper which littered up the 
table where Jay had been writing his 
letter to Alice. 

“Oh, are you literary?” she asked, 
perhaps unconsciously picking up a 
page and glancing at it. “I always 
thought I should like to write, myself. 
It’s a love story?” 

“Tt’s a letter,” announced Adean. 

“Oh!” She dropped her page as if 
it had been a hot coal. “What a royal 
idiot I am, Jay! Do forgive me! I 
know it sounds rather thin but I hadn’t 
an idea it was anything else than pure 
fiction.” 

“Why?” he asked curiously. 

“There’s so much of it!” 

Adean glanced round at the strewn 
manuscript. It was true: there were 
reams of it. He looked up, meeting, 
her eyes with a smile. 

“Valerie,” he confessed, “I’m in love 
—and the telegraph rates between New 
York and Washington are only equaled 
by the taxicab fares between any given 
points! I’m trying to explain some- 
thing, and it’s a bit difficult for an Eng- 
lishman to explain, especially in print. 
Of course I shall never send this, but 
it kind of helps, to write it.” 

Valerie glanced at the pages and 
nodded her head slowly. 

“When Pete was in London with the 
révue, he sent me a post-card every 
day,” she said, “and he always signed 
them ‘Mabel’—which, somehow, took 
away even what pleasure can be found 
in a post-card. And when—another 
friend of mine goes out of town, his 
letters are always telegrams, so that’s 
the limit of my experience with love 
letters. It—isn’t the English girl in 
the papers?” she added shyly. 

“No. Miss Ponsonby married my 


uncle.” Adean began to gather up the 
“She’s an American, a 


loose sheets. 
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girl in the chorus at the Veranda. I 
think you’ve seen her—perhaps remem- 
ber her—Alice Chandler.” 

Valerie sat down again, leaning for- 
ward eagerly. 

“I remember her distinctly,” she 
said. “She impressed me as_ having 
so much of that charm which some 
people call ‘class.’ ” 

“You know her father died, and 
when his estate was settled it was found 
there was nothing left for his daugh- 
ter. So she turned to the stage for a 
livelihood. But you must have read 
it all in the papers? At the Veranda, 
she is known as Miss Channing.” 

Val glanced again at the letter, now 
gathered page by page and held in 
Adean’s hands. 

“And she is the girl?” 

“Yes,” he replied gravely. 

She got up and walked to the win- 
dow, standing with her back to him, 
and looking down in the street. She 
was silent, thus, for so long a time 
that the man became troubled and went 
over to her. Then she turned and 
faced him with a smile. 

“I knew that something: had hap- 
pened to you, something wonderful,” 
she said, “but I never guessed it was— 
this. You see, in the first place, I be- 
lieved in the girl-back-home theory. 
I thought perhaps you were beginning 
to like us, to like New York—not a 
New Yorker.” 

“Miss Chandler is from the West,” 
he told her. 

“All New Yorkers are from the Hin- 
terland. Jay, this is very nice. I am 
so glad for you, boy.” 

“I am glad for myself, Valerie. 
Only, you see there’s the future to 
think of. I haven’t said a word to 
Alice, because—I don’t know what to 
do. I have never forgotten what you 
told me, that afternoon coming up from 
the Palais du Lilas in a rickety old 
cab.” 

“A pirate you picked up on the 
Avenue.” 

“Yes. I didn’t know then. You 
warned me against the stage; no, not 
the stage exactly, but against the life 
that a chorus man gradually comes to 
live. You told me to keep away from 











the dances. Well, I didn’t, yet I think 
I’m not lost entirely, Val. I believe 
I could pull up, if there was any place 
to pull to. There’s an incentive now. 
I feel like a ship that knows tthe right 
course as well as the wrong one, but is 
without a rudder. I haven’t forgotten, 
but I don’t know what to do.” 

She reached out and gave his hand 
a gentle squeeze. There was always 
something about him that appealed to 
her, not as Faris, who was her man, 
did, but as a child, who needed guid- 
ance, might. 

It was as a child she cheered him 
now. 

“Why, it’s bound ‘to come right, 
Jay!” she said. “I think when a per- 
son knows his weakest point, the bat- 
tle’s half won, and when two people 
care in the right way there’s sure to 
be sunshine ahead. And there’s only 
one way to care,” she added, biting 
her under-lip. 


DEAN knew what she meant. It 

was at such times, when with 
Valerie, that he wondered how he could 
possibly like Pete Faris. 

“T think I should like to get in some 
business,” he said quickly, trying to 
revert her mind. “But then again I’m 
not.a business man. You see, Val, 
from the cradle I was raised with one 
idea in view, pretty much as they rear 
the girls over home with marriage as 
the point: I was to fit myself to take 
my place at the head of the family, 
some day. Then, all at once, I was 
pushed out of the nest to hustle for 
myself. To be honest, my uncle did 
offer me an allowance, but I refused 
it, and really I’m not sure why I did, 
even now. I fancy I can make out. 
. . . I’m not telling you this be- 
cause I’m looking for sympathy, or 
seeking an excuse.” d 

“I know. Yet there is an excuse.” 

“Well, I can’t let that sit on my chest 
for the rest of my days. But that is 
the reason I’m a failure—I was born, 
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and raised, and trained for Kenil- 
wood. You should see Kenilwood, 
Val.” 

“You must love it, Jay!” 

“It is a passion with me! I didn’t 
mind the title a quarter as much as 
seeing my boyhood home. It was odd, 
your asking me if I was literary, Val 
—when you saw my love letter, I mean. 
I was thinking I should like to have 
a fling at journalism, you know.” 

She nodded. 

“You don’t think you and Miss 
Chandler could achieve a—a legitimate 
success on the stage then?” 

“You know my history at the 
Apollo,” he returned, with a smile. 
“First I had three rather good speeches, 
and now— Just before my cue I al- 
ways have to clear my throat, I feel 
like I’m choking, and then by the time 
I’m ready to open my mouth, Miss St. 
Cyr has gone into her song and I have 
never been missed. It’s not for me, 
Val. And Alice only took it up be- 
cause it offered a living. She has told 
me again and again that she was never 
stage-struck. I think she would be 
perfectly happy out West once more, 
but can you see me in a mining 
town?” 

Valerie joined in his laughter, and 
rose to go. 

“Don’t forget about Shelley,” she 
said. “And why don’t you meet Miss 
Chandler at the station and tell her 
what you have tried to say by letter? 
Telegraph and ask her to let you 
know— Here!” 

She seized a sheet of paper and 
hastily scrawled: 

Will meet you at station Sunday. Wire 
train. 

Adean followed her down to the door 
with the message in his hand. 

“Valerie, you’re a jewel!” he said, 
as they shook hands. 

“Solid paste,” she smiled, but he de- 
tected the sigh she couldn’t keep back. 
“And don’t forget Shelley must have 
his chance.” 
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things I have lately read. 
They lead me to ask the ques- 
tion: What is an actor, anyway? I 
had heretofore been going along, con- 
tenting myself with the simple dogma 
that an actor is an actor. But it seems 
I was mistaken. Judging from the 


I AM a bit puzzled by several 








philosophy which underlies these items 


I have been reading, an actor is some- 
thing different and something larger. 

Something anthropological. 

Something esoteric. 

Something zsthetico-sociological. 

For instance, I read that John Bunny 
is to be taken around the world with 
his own company on a grand tour; and 
it is to be expected that he will have a 
grand time, except that his managers 
prohibit him from appearing anywhere 
in public (except on the stage, of 
course) between the hours of seven 
A. M. and midnight. Their theory un- 
doubtedly is that if the public get a 
free view of Bunny they will not pay 
to see him. What is the explanation of 
this theory? : 

There can be only one explanation: 
Mr. Bunny’s managers consider him a 
freak. * 

Showmen do not let you get a free 
glimpse of George, the Turtle-Boy, if 
they can help it; or of the Human 
Skeleton; or of the Wild Man; or of 
Gorgonzola Green, the feeble-minded 
Giant. 

Of course, in Mr. Bunny’s case,—to 


speak with all sincerity—there are 
reasons, weighty reasons, for his man- 
agers’ theory. I can conceive of vast 
crowds following Mr. Bunny around 
and getting their money’s worth then 
and there, helping him block the traffic. 
I can imagine pathologists and surgeons 
thanking their stars for a free glimpse 
of Mr. Bunny—and perhaps going 
home to dream wild dreams about his 
liver. While I personally know Mr. 
Bunny to be no mean actor of certain 
Shakespearean parts, I can readily be- 
lieve that the common crowd, interested 
in the grosser things of this wodrld, 
would regard it as something of a lark 
and a treat if they could get a sidewalk 
view of Mr. Bunny’s abdomen. 

If it be true that nobody loves a fat 
man (and we have nobody’s word for 
that) it is equally true that everybody 
is smitten with a sort of silent awe in 
the presence of a very, very fat man; 
it is as if we recognized something 
miraculous in him, the sublime miracle 
of human expansion pushed to the 
uttermost. For this reason, perhaps, 
we may admit that in one sense Mr. 
Bunny’s bulk is his stock in trade; the 
freakishness of his build outweighs his 
importance as an actor. I doubt if Mr. 
Bunny would agree to this; and I don’t 
agree to it myself. Still, we can pre- 
sume that the public might feel that way 
about him; and in that event his man- 
agers are justified in making him keep 
out of sight. 
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Just how they are going to accom- 
plish this is a fascinating problem. It 
is evident that a being gifted as Mr. 
Bunny is must require fresh air and 
exercise. There is not much exercise 
to be gotten in a dressing-room or an 
obscure corridor of a hotel. Let me 
suggest that Mr. Bunny could safely be 
allowed out on the common public 
street in broad daylight if he wore a 
heavy black veil and, say, a Mother 
Hubbard. Further to disguise himself, 
he could carry a package of patented 
buckwheat flour in his hand ; and people 
would merely think that this was Old 
Aunt Jemima out on some advertising 
dodge. This scheme would not only 
allow Mr. Bunny to stretch his legs but 
it would also prohibit his wasting any 
of his precious personality gratis. 

Mr. Bunny’s case would not of itself 
have led me to inquire whether an actor 
is something more than an actor. I 
could have agreed with his managers to 
consider him a sort of freak, and let it 
go at that. But the item about Mr. Bun- 
ny called to my mind another item I had 
previously read about another actor. 


THE TERRIBLE MR. BLOGGS 


HIS other actor, whom we will call 
Bloggs, is just a common, garden 
variety of actor. Bloggs spoke a piece 
to one of these women who are forever 
going about interviewing the Bloggses ; 
and Bloggs, he allowed things almost 
identical and compatible with what Mr. 
Bunny’s managers laid down and stipu- 
lated. Bloggs said he didn’t think 
actors ought to frequent restaurants. 

Do you get that? 

Actors shouldn’t be seen in public 

laces. - 

Why? Well, Bloggs said people paid 
two dollars to see him on the stage. If 
he paraded himself elsewhere, people 
would get their eyes full of him free 
of charge. Thus the bloom would be 
taken off of the rose, the color from 
the peach. 

I myself don’t believe this. Take my 
own case: I have seen Bloggs, his own 
individual person, his very self, in a 
restaurant. And then I have seen him 
on the stage, too. The scene in the 
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restaurant, although he was eating an 
alligator pear, left no effect on me. 
When I saw him on the stage he bored 
me just as much as ever. His dry, 
gritty, deadly dull personality, his whin- 
ing, nasal voice, his flat feet, still held 
their potency to tire me to death. 
Bloggs could infest forty restaurants 
and, so far as I am concerned, I could 
meet him there and yet he would still 
be the same old dullard. 

I am afraid Bloggs takes himself and 
his confréres too seriously. Successful 
actors must eat; as to the unsuccessful 
ones, it doesn’t matter so much. But 
the successful ones require sustenance ; 
and frequently, against their modest 
and shrinking desires, perhaps, they 
must go to public places for their food. 
If Bloggs had his way, we should be 
reading such items as the following in 
the papers: 

A gentleman eating in Blanke’s Chop 
House choked over a fish bone last 
night and fell dead. When his false 
red whiskers and green spectacles were 


removed it was found that he was the 
popular comedian, Hazzard Glum. 





The eminent tragedian, Sir Hawes- 
Robinson, fell down a manhole last 
night and broke his leg. When carried 
to his home, he forbade his distracted 
wife making the facts in the matter pub- 
lic. But we have it on unquestionable 
authority that Sir Hawes was sneaking 
down the alleyway under cover of dark- 
ness to buy a wienerwurst sandwich. 
Fearful of appearing in public, he had 
gone without food for three days. 





The woman, supposed to be a negress, 
who was arrested yesterday for an al- 
leged violation of the ordinance pro- 
hibiting the purchase of can beer on 
Sundays, has proved to be in reality the 
popular vaudeville headliner, Miss Grace 
Gazelle. Driven desperate by the pangs 
of hunger, she had blacked her face and 
repaired to a restaurant on the corner. 
Policeman Kennedy, who was just 
coming out of the saloon side door 
himself, mistook her mysterious actions 
and arrested her. The bucket contained 
clam chowder. 


“IDIOT VANITY” 


READERS of this magazine are apt 
to argue that the public utterances 
of a certain sort of actors must always 
be taken with a grain of salt. 


They 
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will point to the institution known as 
a press-agent ; and will avow that prob- 
ably the press-agent got up Bloggs’ as- 
sertion for him, in the hope that some pa- 
per would find it naive enough to print. 

No. I think we must credit Mr. 
Bloggs himself with that sentiment. 
The drawback to the press-agent argu- 
ment is that press-agents have brains, 
and plenty.of them. No brains are 
shown in what Bloggs had to say. 

The blither and twaddle about Bloggs 
cheapening himself by appearing in a 
public restaurant is so absolutely brain- 
less that it could have emanated only 
from Bloggs himself. It sounds actory. 
It has actor written all over it. It has 
that “idiot vanity”—to use a phrase of 
Mr. T. W. Crosland’s—with which the 
actor is “eaten up.” 

Moreover, it brings up again that re- 
markable similarity between actors and 
writers. The really good ones, the ones 
who have done something and who 
amount to something, are quite simple, 
clear-headed, pleasant, gentle, dignified 
people who maintain a quiet reserve in 
everything, and especially in every- 
thing pertaining to themselves. It is 
always the ones who have little or noth- 
ing worth while about them who are 
forever capitalizing their I’s and yam- 
mering around about their personality. 
It is always the actor or writer with 
the personality of a shrimp who throws 
on the loud pedal when it comes to ego. 
Bloggs is peevish because people can 
get a free look at him eating a mutton 
chop—when the chances are that every- 
body in the place would a whole lot 
rather see the mutton chop than see 
Bloggs. 

Dropping Bloggs, we come to the lady 
in the case. 


AN ORACULAR CLOTHES-HORSE 


HIS lady, an ordinarily good- 

looking, ordinary actress playing 
ordinary parts in an ordinary way, re- 
cently appeared in a play in which it 
seemed necessary for her to wear three 
different gowns. One of the gowns was 
of the sort called “striking.” A woman 
connected with one of those obvious 
newspapers which are always dishing 
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up the obvious stuff to obtuse people at 
a cent a copy wrote an article about 
this actress and her striking gown. The 
poison struck into the frail player’s 
body and ‘spread. 

She became slightly hysterical on the 
subject of gowns and her Temperament 
and her Art and her Moods—mixing 
Modes and Moods and having a Mode 
for every Mood and all that sort of 
trash—and finally she burst out in an 
interview in which (quite unlike the 
hermit Bloggs) she assured her sisters 
in the profession that it was a public 
duty of every actress to instruct the 
women of each community as to how 
properly to gown themselves. Of 
course, she meant that the instruction 
was to be tacit. The mimic sisterhood 
were simply to parade and display them- 
selves in the latest elegances of the 
dressmaker’s art; and the gaping fem. 
inine mob of the local community were 
to stare and inwardly digest. The result 
to be that bewildered local dressmakers 
would, at Madam’s dictation and de- 
scription, concoct glorious raiment for 
Madam, similar to the dazzling togs of 
the actresses. 

Thus we observe an actress consider- 
ing herself as something larger, some- 
thing grander than an actress: an oracu- 
lar clothes-horse. 

This mission of hers would be an 
enlarging affair, appealing to the 
reaches of the soul, were it not for 
the glaring fact that not one actress in 
fifty knows how to dress herself. Some 
men commenting on this crassness of 
costume have been moved to declare 
their belief that the female body was 
never meant to be clothed at all, the 
women do it so badly. And yet the all- 
absorbing topic with womankind is the 
gewgaws of dress. 

Go to the theater night after night 
throughout a whole winter, and you 
will see everything in the shape of 
dress and undress that gaudy vulgarity 
and effrontery can devise. The things 
are striking enough; and on the stage 
they do not seem so out of place. One 
goes to the theaters to get his emotions 
and ideals banged about a little. But 
when this lamming and smashing is 
carried into your own home and the 
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homes of your friends, you view the 
procedure with a sense of unrest. 

This particular actress herself was 
not well dressed. She was, it is true, 
strikingly dressed. Her attire caused 
a wave of comment, like unto that 
which flows out when one pugilist soaks 
another a hard one on the nose. Of 
course, her friends never told her she 
was not well dressed; and she, of 
course, never dreamed that there was 
anything in her costuming malapropos 
to its being worn in the ordinary civil 
walks of life, where no footlights shine 
and where the unmerciful sun has no 
prisms about him to deceive you. Some 
actresses forget that it is always night- 
time on the boards. 


“FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE TASTE 


HINK what this means when this 

actress arrogates to herself the 
Campaign for Education in Dress. 
Think of five thousand other serious 
stage creatures carrying on the good 
work! 

The great fat women and the sad 
lean ones will be the victims. If not 
one actress in fifty knows how to dress 
herself, not one of her non-professional 
sisters in fifty thousand knows how to 
dress herself. “Remember,” says the al- 
ready quoted Crosland in his fine effort 
entitled “Lovely Woman,” “that you 
wear clothes for two purposes: First, 
to keep you warm; and, secondly, to 
prevent cab-horses from shying at 
you.” Only, the dear creature doesn’t 
remember. God has put a grim con- 
viction in the fat woman’s mind that 
she may, can, should and will wear 
any style. Because “everyone is wear- 
ing it,” she will put on a Bulgarian 
Something that would make a hardened 
Bulgarian veteran who has winked not 
at shot and shell drop dead in his tracks 
from angina pectoris at the sight of 
her. Because Miss Tooty Froot, of the 
Follies—a creamy young thing with an 
adolescent body—wears a flimsy piece 
of swish which just reaches her boot- 
tops, dear, trusting, vigorous, deter- 
mined old Fatty Degeneration of the 
Taste will swell out in flimsy like a bot- 
tlefish. 
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The lean ones can do nothing but 
drape. Without oodles and loops of 
pastel-colored drape they are lost. 
Their cue is to drape and to droop. 
When it happens that they have a leg 
which is the same size all the way up 
from the ankle to the knee, they are 
particularly fond of the boot-top skirt. 

A good deal of the clothes of to-day 
is beautiful. In the shops you can find 
frock after frock—designed by men— 
that is zsthetically satisfying and that, 
worn by your wife or sweetheart, would 
be socially satisfying. But, let us not 
forget, your womenfolk will never wear 
this kind of frock when this actress and 
her cohorts have their way. Then your 
evening meal will be assaulted by slash- 
ings of imitation tiger skin and 
slashings of yellow velvet and slashings 
in general of the eyeball. “Gloria Vam- 
peer is wearing this in ‘Love and the 
Lady.’ Isn’t it striking?” 

All this sort of thing—the megalo- 
maniac Bloggs and the actress-lady 
clothes-horse, the idea that the public 
ought not watch you eat and the idea 
that the public ought to be educated to 
wear the bird-of-paradise clothes that 
you wear—springs from the fact that 
this sort of actor has nowadays lost 
sight of the true and only purpose of 
an actor in the cosmic scheme. 


“A ROGUE AND A VAGABOND?” 


W HAT is an actor, anyway? 

Many men of acumen have de- 
livered an opinion, from Shakespeare’s 
“these harlotry players” on down 
through Shaw’s: 


I would be a clown and set bad ex- 
amples of conduct to little children. I 
would sink yet lower and be an actress 
or an opera singer, imperiling my soul 
by the wicked lie of pretending to be 
some one else. 


On down to the ever-quotable Cros- 
land’s decision: 


There are many reasons for suppos- 
ing the actor’s art the lowest and 
meanest of all arts. On the face of it, 
it is largely a matter of deceptions. 
The person with the greatest gift for 
representing himself to be other than 
he really is, may be reckoned your great- 
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est actor. The tricks of the business 
are innocent enough; but they are 
tricks nevertheless, and to play them in 
private life is (for Mr. Bloggs, this) 
to be a poseur, or a charlatan. Actors 
are born, not made. Hence it comes to 
pass that if you are a born actor, brains 
and ‘education do not matter. The 
majority of actors have neither brains 
nor education. With half a dozen 
bright exceptions they are the  shal- 
lowest and least cultivated men in the 
world. It is only of late that they have 
dared to consider themselves respectable 
—and they are just as respectable now 
as they ever were. The female 
actress is a woman. Quite frequently 
she is a vulgar woman. Almost always 
she is an overdressed woman. Lastly, 
the female actress, like the male actor, 
is, as a rule, eaten up with an idiot 
vanity, a superfeminine tendency to 
hysteria, and a moral _ benightedness 
such as_ is probably shared by the 
female Hottentot. As a rule, it is diffi- 
cult to take delight in her, either on or 
off the stage. She is a trifle too stac- 
cato in the one place and a trifle too 
Bohemian in the other. She may be 
amusing, but she is not good for pos- 
terity. 


We need not be depressed by these 
rankling words; for obviously they 
overstate the case. We have only to 
think of fine names to see the falsity of 
much of it: Otis Skinner, George Arliss, 
John Drew, Maude Adams, Ethel Bar- 
rymore. Extend the list to suit your 
pleasure. The profession is a dignified 
one, and full of keen and talented men 
and women who by their very work are 
kept constantly in touch with all that 
is beautifying and ennobling in life. 


“BOY,PAGE MR. BLOGGS !” 


[t is for the Bloggses and for the la- 
dies whose Art is in their flounces 
that I append a few of the simple dicta 
which have been pronounced over and 
over again: 

An actor is simply a mime. He is 
a body through which ideals are in- 
tended to become actual. Some genius 
dreams of a heroine in a situation. He 
writes down what sort of a heroine she 
is. He writes down the words she 
would use. It is the business of the 
actress to become that imagined person 
and to speak those words. 


A writer—a man foreign and alien 
to the actor—thinks up the ideas and 
supplies them to the actor. The actor 
is only valuable as he reveals intelli- 
gence enough to adopt those ideas. If 
he cannot make of himself a sufficiently 
intelligent blotter to soak up those 
ideas, he fails in his part—and is 
promptly told by the critics that he is a 
Bum Actor. 

There is no secret, no mystery about 
the actor’s job. There is no call for 
any highfalutin’, no grounds for the de- 
velopment of egomania. 

There is no need for him to do much 
thinking; Pinero will do his thinking 
for him. There is no need for him to 
talk about “conceiving the character :” 
such talk is idle; it is more of the 
“idiot vanity.” Rest assured that tif® 
character has already been conceived 
in the writer’s brain, or it wouldn’t 
be there for him to play. 

There is no call for originality in an 
actor. The originality goes farther 
back than him; it is in the brain of him 
who gives the puppet the part to play. 

An actor is only original as every 
other person on earth is original; that 
is, he has his own unique individual way 
of walking, talking, dressing, gesturing, 
of appearing im toto before the eyes 
of the world. Put him on a desert 
island with Mike Brady, the hod car- 
rier, and Mike is just as original as the 
actor. 

Make no mistake, however; this 
originality is valuable to the actor— 
just as Mike Brady’s is to him. It 
keeps Mike, after all, an individual 
and maintains him in his idiosyncrasies. 
It gives him reliance and determination. 
The actor undoubtedly feels the same 
way about his own individuality. 

Possibly this is what dimly lurked 
in the mind of Bloggs when he refused 
to sell a view of himself for nothing 
and insisted it was worth two dollars. 

T’ll go ask him. 

Stay! Where shall I find him? 

No doubt in some secluded place, 
hiding his light under a bushel. 

Let me see. Ah, yes—yes. I will go 
to Rector’s. 

Boy, page Mr. Bloggs! 
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EIL URGED JIMMY; BUT THAT 


WAS BEFORE SHE 
STAR FINGERING HER DAGGER 
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IMMY JEROME was not 
beautiful, but he was tem- 
peramental, and though he 
had not had the polishing advantages 
of any of our famous Dramatic Schools, 
he could really simulate quite a num- 

ber of varied emotions upon the stage. 

Hence, he had (after some laborious 
years on the road) been appointed Miss 
Alice Clive’s leading man—appointed 
by her managers because they thought 
that he could act, and by Miss Clive 
because he was temperamental. She 
was one of those women who have to 
have some sort of emotional excite- 
ment at all times. She was not really 
wicked, but she fed her undoubted art 
upon sensation, and insisted that what 
she could not live without was “soul.” 

She attached him, early in the season 

—so far as she was able. There was, 
however, just oné little barrier in the 
way of complete annexation. There 
was‘a girl in the company named Lil— 
her last name is unimportant, since it 
never appeared on any program. She 

















was just an extra and understudy. But. 


she was in a way favored beyond most 
extras and understudies, since she un- 
derstudied Miss Clive herself. It was 


a purely nominal position, for Alice 
Clive was as hard as nails and never 
missed a performance; but Lil worked 
hard at the part nevertheless, and 
watched the star in all her big scenes, 
until she knew, theoretically, nearly as 
much about it as the star herself. 
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SAW THE 


Chapin 


? 


Not that Lil was a “born actress.’ 
She wasn’t. But she wanted to get on 

—for Jimmy’s sake. Which brings us 

to the complication that deprived Miss 

Clive of the undivided attentions of 

her leading man. 

If Lil was in love with Jimmy, one 
must invent some new phrase to de- 
scribe Jimmy’s feelings for Lil. He 
would have gone down on his knees 
and kissed her shabby little shoes (with 
occasional small, white-showing holes 
just above them) at any time, day or 
night. Of course, this was an inciden- 
tal to which most leading men must be- 
come accustomed, as part of their 
job. There is often apt to be a dis- 
crepancy between their feelings for the 
star and the star’s feelings for them. 

But Jimmy was a singularly good 
sort, and it did not please him to re- 
ceive the favor of Miss Clive’s obvious 
interest—not to say devotion—without 
reciprocating. They had love scenes in 
which her fervor melted the coldest 
audience, and he grew more and more 
uncomfortable, and more and more em- 
barrassed, every night they played to- 
gether. 

‘And at last he told Lil that he was 
going to announce their engagement to. 
“the Queen,” as they all called her. 

“Jimmy,” said Lil, with a little choke 
in her voice, “I feel like taking a good 
big dose of bichloride every time I see 
the Queen looking at you. You don’t 
see half of it because you wont look at 
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her! But I want you to go on up, as 
you deserve. You can act, and so can 
Clive—I hate to say it, but, honest to 
God, she can! And she’s due to land 
on Broadway for a full season, and— 
and I want you to land with her! See? 
You can do it, you know, Jimmy-boy. 
All you have to do jis just to be nice— 
only nice!” she added hastily. 

She looked very pretty and earnest, 
and Jimmy surveyed her joyously for 
a moment. Then he scowled—not un- 
becomingly. Jimmy, while not beauti- 
ful, had his share of that quality which 
is termed attractive. 

“Cut it out!’ he remarked, still 
scowling, but smiling at the same time. 
“Think I want to make up to a woman 
for a job? I thought you had me sized 
up better than that, Lilie!” 

“Jimmy,” begged Lil, almost in tears, 
“*tisn’t that I don’t know it’s beneath 
you, and ’tisn’t that I don’t hate it— 
and a lot more than you do, too! But, 
honey, you’re only twenty-six, and it’s 
some going to be a leading man on 
Broadway before you’re thirty! And 
gee !—I’m proud of you!” 

The play demanded a dark change 
just then. He caught her suddenly 
into his arms, and she felt his warm 
young mouth on hers. 

“Maybe I don’t know alt that!” he 
said. “But just because of it, childie, 
Fm getting off right now. If I have to 
shovel snow, I quit this job to-morrow, 
and Her Majesty’s going to know it 
to-night, too! And then—how about 
Harlem and a ‘four-room?’ Eh?” 


EE SLIPPED away to the narrow 
cell where she dressed with Gussie, 
She sniffed 
comfortably as she went. Although not 
in the strictest sense of the word an 


another of the “extras.” 


actress, she loved the smell of the 
theater. Everyone who has ever been 
on the stage knows that peculiar odor; 
it is different from anything else in the 
world, and in no way fragrant. But, 
although compounded from such un- 
savory ingredients as grease-paint, dust, 
new and old scenery, and many other 
things, it catches and holds. It’s like 
the newspaper game: you may get tired 
of it, you may even die of it, but you 
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can’t lose it nor get away from it. 
Years after your supposed liberation, 
you get a whiff of the old scent, and 
wild horses couldn’t keep you away 
from it. 

Gussie, when Lil arrived in the 
dressing-room, was carefully stewing 
some black grease paint in a large tin 
spoon over the gas jet. Cold-cream 
jars, “flesh-colored” face powder, and 
No. 18 rouge, jumbled up with brushes, 
powder-puffs and make-up rags, lit- 
tered the table. 

“Gosh, it’s hot!” was Gussie’s greet- 
ing. “I’d give a week’s salary for a 
glass of water!” 

“It’s my turn to get it,” said Lil, 
picking up the cracked pitcher which 
made nightly excursions to the water- 
cooler on the other side of the stage. 

“You’re all to the good,” commended 
Gussie, blinking as she delicately dark- 
ened her eye-lashes. “But you’d better 
get a move on! You're not even made 


“Well,” returned the other, not at all 
ill-naturedly, “I don’t take the time 
over my make-up that you do, Gus! A 
streak of blue paint ’round my eyes and 
a dab of rouge and I’m done! Who do 
you suppose looks at an ‘extra woman,’ 
anyhow ?” 

“Can’t ever tell,” said Gussie, seri- 
ously. “And you ought to take more 
pains, ‘cause you’re an understudy, 
and might have to go on any minute!” 

“Ga on!’ repeated Lil, scornfully. 
“T’d have a swell chance, wouldn’t I, in 
this show? Think the Queen would 
ever give anyone a chance?” 

Even as she spoke, she was thinking 
of that announcement of their engage- 
ment which Jimmy had resolved to 
make that evening. Knowing Jimmy 
and his impulsiveness, Lil had a vague 
and slightly unquiet idea that he had 
already done it. As soon as the cur- 
tain fell on the act, she had seen him 
making a bee-line for Miss Clive’s 
dressing-room. She wasn’t sure just 
how that lady would take it. Alice 
Clive was one of your genuine “tem- 
peramental geniuses” of the stage—the 
kind that is featured in nearly all theat- 
rical stories. All actresses are sup- 
posed to be creatures of feelings, whims 














and impetuosities; but she really was. 
Her small savageries made much copy 
for reporters, and kept the theater 
dressing-rooms supplied with gossip. 

Just as Lil was preparing to leave 
the room, Gussie paused in the act of 
burnishing her elaborately dressed hair 
with brilliantine: 

“Wait a moment!” she half whis- 
pered. “You know Toto?” 

“The Queen’s cat? Sure! A fat, 
over-fed brute, but good-tempered. 
What about him?” 

Gussie began to paint her lips into 
the likeness of the traditional Cupid’s 
bow, and to add slight and cunning lines 
above and below to enhance the effect. 
Surveying the completed mouth with 
the eye of an artist, she said: 

“Didn’t you hear? The Queen killed 
Toto to-day, after rehearsal. Choked 
him.” 

Lil shivered a little; she liked cats. 

“What had the poor beast done?” 
she asked. 

“Slept on Her Majesty’s new, hand- 
embroidered kimono. She’s been train- 
ing him right along to sleep anywhere 
he darned well pleased ; but I guess she 
—changed her mind! ‘Anyway, Toto’s 
dead.” 

Lil wrinkled up her nose in disgust. 

“Rotten little thing, isn’t she?’ she 
remarked, turning away with the water 
pitcher. 

“Surest thing you know!” 
Gussie, cordially. 

Pitcher in hand, Lil trotted down the 
corridor, and down the flight of iron 
steps that led to the stage floor. A dis- 
tant din of clapping told her that the 
second act was over. Miss Clive passed 
her in a sort of stately rush, and Lil 
could see that she was dead white under 
her make-up. The girl shrank back, 
almost in terror, so fierce and strange 
was the look of the star. The fact that 
Jimmy Jerome had said something to 
discourage the ardor of Her Majesty 
needed no emphasizing. Lil knew that 
he had, and, looking at Miss Clive, she 
shivered. 


said 


WHILE they were setting the stage 
for the third act, Lil made it her 
business to wander past the royal dress- 
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ing-room, the door of which stood 
usually open—for Miss Clive was of:a 
feverish temper and always wanted 
more air. Looking casually through 
the crack of the door, Lil saw an odd 
thing. 

Miss Clive was bending over a prop- 
erty dagger, with a singular and rather 
dangerous intentness. Now it hap- 
pened that in the fourth and last act 
of that play there was a very striking 
scene in which the heroine was sup- 
posed to stab the hero in self-defense. 
Miss Clive had made a very sensational 
hit in the realism of her business. It 
did, to be sure, open up vistas of possi- 
bilities, in case she yearned towards 
still truer realism. And, as was easy 
to see, Miss Clive was sick, crazy 
angry. 

Lil slid noiselessly nearer, and 
watched, with a queer foreboding that 
what she saw was not in the established 
order of things. 

It was a regulation stage weapon, to 
begin with: polished steel almost down 
to the tip, but that point protected with 
a silvered guard, slipped on to prevent 
the consequences of hysteria or inad- 
vertence. Lil saw the star slowly re- 
move the silver protector, and test the 
sharpness of the naked blade with a 
light forefinger. Her smile, as she did 
so, was a pleased one, and left Lil 
somewhat creepy. She knew quite well 
what the Queen meant to do. She 
had seen that happy, savage look on her 
face before. Alice Clive, so far as any- 
one knew, had never hitherto tried to 
kill any human being. But there was 
not the shadow of a doubt as to her 
capability for it. Lil’s thoughts leaped 
with characteristic speed to the fourth 
act. What a chance for the Queen, 
if she should happen to— 

Soon after the third act was on, and 
Lil could hear Miss Clive’s clear, low- 
pitched voice as it spun out the riddle 
of the dramatic situation. The girl 
plunged, albeit quietly, into Gussie’s _ 
dressing-room, and delivered up the 
filled water-pitcher. Incidentally, she 
began hastily to undress, and reach for 
cold-cream jars. She was curiously 
white, and Gussie recommended a 
deeper tone of rouge than No. 18. Lil 
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frowned, and waved all helpful offers 
away. She sat there grumpily, and 
powdered her neck and shoulders, and 
rouged her ears and chin—a trick she 
had caught from a French prima donna. 

Finally— 

“Let’s see, Gus—where’s that dope 
that doctor gave you last week f’r your 
neuralgia ?” 

Gussie dug down into an otherwise 
empty make-up box, and produced a 
small bottle. 

“What's the trouble?” she asked. 
“You don’t want to go hitting this stuff 
for a finger-ache, you know! The Doc 
said it was awful strong.” 

“It’s a tooth,” lied Lil, with a convin- 
cing grimace. “I don’t like to make a 
fool of myself while I’m ‘on,’ but it 
hurts like blazes! How many of these 
bullets do you take, and how soon do 
they act?” 

“One at a time, and not oftener than 
every three or four hours. They act 
in about fifteen minutes. Gee, but they 
knock you out! I bet you that you'll 
feel like the Wrath, to-morrow!” 

Lil nodded, and departed with the 
bottle. She was thinking—hard. 

“I wonder if three would kill her?” 
she mused. “Guess I’d better let it go 
at two—but if anybody’s got to die, 
I’d rather it was our dearly beloved 
little star than my Jimmy!” 

Miss Clive’s maid was approaching, 
with a thermos bottle. Lil knew it held 
hot coffee. 

“T'll take it in, Jane,” she said, pleas- 
antly. “Miss Clive wants you to run 
round to the drug-store and get her 
some spirits of ammonia. She seems to 
be nervous!” 

(She thought the ammonia might be 
convenient, if the two pills proved too 
much. ) 

“Nervous, is it?” repeated Jane, fer- 
vently. “She’s been that cranky all 
evening !” 

She left, therewith, shaking a weary 
head. 

Nobody happened to be standing by 
at the moment; so the thermos top was 
unscrewed and screwed again, without 
anyone being the wiser. 

“And here’s your coffee, Miss Clive,” 
said Lil, cheerily, as she opened the 
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royal dressing-room door. “You’re so 
worn out to-night, I asked Jane to get 
you some ammonia. You certainly 
need something to brace you up—all 
you’ve got to do, and the big scenes 
you’ve got to put across, and all— 
Gee!” 

The star’s eyes blazed at her visitor. 
After what she had been told that 
night, Lil’s was about the most unwel- 
come presence that could be imagined. 
Lil was serenely conscious of it. “And 
a lot I care,” she thought, “as long as 
she takes the coffee!” 

“Here’s your cup and saucer,” she 
said aloud, apparently oblivious to the 
hatred in the other woman’s black 
eyes. 

“Thanks!” snapped Miss _ Clive. 
“You have to go on in five minutes. 
Don’t you think you’d better hurry?” 

But Lil lingered just long enough to 
see her raise the cup of coffee to her 
lips. Knowing that her average was 
three or four cups, taken black and in 
rapid succession, the girl heaved a sigh 
of mingled relief and terror, and sped 
away to her dressing-room. 

“Seen any ghosts out there?” de- 
manded Gussie, who was standing at 
the door waiting for her call. “You 
look it!” 

A general stir below announced the 
end of the third act. Principals and 
extras were scurrying to their rooms, 
and chattering as they went. 


HE voices melted into various door- 
ways, and the air was heavy with 
scene-shifter’s polite converse, wafted 
from the wings, and floating down from 
the flies. 

“For the love of Mike,” said Gussie, 
surprised into an unusually subdued 
tone, “what are you doing, Lil?” 

For Lil was sitting huddled up on a 
trunk, busily scanning a small, blue- 
bound part. 

“Don’t bother me!” she said, rather 
sharply, and scowlingly turned a page. 

The assistant stage manager was 
heard approaching: 

“Fourth act, please! Fourth act! 
Everybody on for the fourth act!” 

A frightened voice began to mingle 
with his. It was Jane’s. 
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“Oh, if you please, sir, Mr. Whitely, 
I don’t know what to do with her, I 
don’t. She wont speak to me, and she 
don’t seem even to know me! I’m 
scared, lam. If one of the young ladies 
could come—” 

Lil, with a queer look, half-fright- 
ened and half-triumphant, flung away 
the little typewritten booklet, and 
dashed out of the room. 

A minute later she caught the stage 
manager by the arm. She had been to 
Miss Clive’s dressing-room, and had 
found her in the dazed and sick state 
that powerful sedatives achieve when 
taken in overdoses. Remained now 
merely the process of putting on the 
star’s last-act dress. 

“Say, Mr. Gray,” said Lil, somewhat 
shakily, “I want you to hold the cur- 
tain a bit. Miss Clive is feeling rotten, 
—too bad, I’m afraid, to go on; and 
I may have to take her place at the last 
moment!” 

Gray whistled with lifted brows. 

“Know the part?” he demanded. 

“I’ve been understudying it right 
along,” said Lil. 

The manager raised his brows again. 
“That isn’t what I asked you,” he said. 
Do you know it well enough to play 
it?” 

“I—TI’ll get away with it, somehow,” 
rejoined Lil, boldly, though her heart 
sank within her as she spoke. 

Gray considered her for about two 
seconds; then he said: “Well, kid, it’s 
coming to you, and I’m glad you’ve got 
a chance. Sure I'll hold it! Will ten 
minutes do?” 

“Go in front and tell ’em!” she 
begged, and fled to get herself dressed 
by Jane. 

A little later she stood in a daze, 
listening to the buzzer which started 
the orchestra. Even now, she could 
not really believe that her plot had suc- 
ceeded. Would the Queen suddenly 
recover, bear down upon her at the 
eleventh hour, tear her borrowed plum- 
age from her back, and denounce 
her? 

“Clear!” called Dick Whitely, at last. 
“Ready, Miss Lil?” 

It was odd to be appealed to as the 
star! “Ready,” she answered in rather 
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a faint voice. She looked at the great 
empty stage waiting for her; she knew 
that she had to open the act. Gussie 
gave her a hug and pinched her thumbs 
for luck. Even Mr. Gray was smiling 
at her. 

“Go as far as you like, kid!” he said. 
Jimmy waved to her from across the 
stage, and a desperate and loving cour- 
age rose in her heart. The music died 
down to the low and ominous melody 
which introduced the final, and far the 
most poignant, scene in the play. The 
big curtain went slowly up. Wonder- 
ing whether or not she had killed Miss 
Clive, Lil walked dizzily onto the 
stage. 


SHE KNEW absolutely nothing more 

until she heard Dick’s voice saying 
“Strike!” The curtain was down, and 
from the other side came a rumble of 
applause. 

“Did I play it?” she asked, in a be- 
wildered way—dll of it?” 

Dick Whitely was laughing at her. 
“Listen to ’em!” was his answer. “Hold 
on, boys! We'll have to make it an- 
other!” He pressed a button at his 
hand in one of the entrances, and the 
curtain rolled up once more. 

“Go on, kiddie,” said Mr. Gray, smil- 
ing broadly. “It’s your call. Take it!” 

She found herself facing a vague 
jumble of meaningless heads and 
hands, and listening to loud clapping 
which sounded quite different with 
nothing between the stage and the au- 
dience. Then she was again staring at 
the dull back of the gorgeous curtain. 
And this time “Strike!” came with 
more finality. 

She threaded her way between the 
broken-up landscape that had staged the 
fourth act, Gray was waiting to pat 
her paternally on the back. 

“You were all right, kid!” he told 
her. “You got over, and then some!” 

Miss Clive was crying noisily in her 
dressing-room; obviously she was not 
dead. 

Lil turned weakly to the world at 
large. 

“Where—where’s Jimmy?” she de- 
manded. 

Jimmy was there. 





Should The Doctor Order 
Laughter or T ears? 


FOR THE GLOOMY, A STRONG 
THEATER-DOSE OF GLOOM; AND 
FOR THE HAPPY, A PELLET OF JOY 


By Arnold Daly 


[+ Lf HAS been said that the 
] play which is best for the 
audience is that which causes 
tears. Tragedy is far more beneficial 
than comedy, we are told. The ancient 
Greeks are declared to have been cured 
of hysteria by the tragedies of AEs- 
chylus. Hysteria is anything but a nice 
thing to have, I imagine ; but personally 
I would rather run the risk of it—and 
laugh. I do not suggest that that dis- 
poses of the question; only, it would 
certainly be my choice. 

Some one has made the suggestion 
that the humor of the Irish is due to 
the tragedy of life in Ireland; that it is 
God’s gift to the race in lieu of sun- 
shine and happiness—nature’s way of 
squaring the account. Well, God knows 
there is tragedy enough in Ireland’s 
history to make anybody happy who 
can be made happy that way. But I do 
not think the argument in favor of 
shocking one’s nerves in the theater in 
order to be bright and cheerful next 
day, can find any support from that 
curious mixture of tragedy and comedy 
found in the Irish people. 

Humor, like beauty, is, in some 
strange manner which we do not under- 
stand, entirely a matter of soil and cli- 
mate, I fancy. I am a Northerner and 
would hate to be thought ungallant to 
the women of the North; but it is an 
indubitable fact that you can go for 
days among the cities along the stern, 
rough coast of New England, and not 
see a single good-looking woman, 











whereas in Louisville, Ky., say, you 
would meet a dozen perfectly beauti- 
ful women in a five minutes’ walk. 

But, to come back to the question,— 
not that it is half so interesting as 
would be a discussion on the causes of 
beauty in woman, though, when one 
comes to think of it, the two proposi- 
tions may be more closely related than 
might be supposed from the first glance, 
—what kind of play is it that does the 
greatest amount of good to the spec- 
tator? By good, I mean physical bene- 
fit, not moral good. All plays ought to 
do moral good, and I think those do the 
most which make the least pretense of 
doing it. To my mind, not one single 
line of moralizing ought ever to be al- 
lowed in a play unless it is absolutely 
a part of the action. No effective work 
in this direction is possible to the stage, 
in my opinion, except it be done 
through the indirect effect of the story 
of the play itself. 

Audiences do not go to the theater 
to be preached to, and they wont stand 
for it. To stop the action of a play to 
drag in some speech about moral pur- 
pose, and some evil in life, is not only 
an absurdity, but an impertinence. It is 
an insult to the intelligence of the audi- 
ence. Besides, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, the very effect which is de- 
sired to be obtained is destroyed by the 
mere fact of mentioning the intention 
of trying to get it. Those who should 
be reached are simply made to laugh in 
ridicule—or worse, in scorn. 
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No, the true way to preach in plays 
is the good old method of the melo- 
drama, where virtue was always made 
to defeat villainy; but no one ever 
thought of introducing lines to state 
that that highly proper and moral pur- 
pose was the object of the play. 1 am 
far from saying, of course, that the 
stage is not to be used for doing moral 
good, for it most certainly should be 
so used; but it must be done by the 
true methods of the theater and not by 
introducing those of the pulpit. If plays 
are to do moral good, they must do it 
as they do physical good—without 
making any fuss over the doing of it. 


AN D that brings us back to the point 
about the sort of play it is which 
does the audience the greatest physical 
good. This is perhaps a novel way of 
regarding plays, but it is not exactly 
new. One is always hearing people say, 
“Let us go and see ‘So and So.’ It will 
do us a world of good to have a real 
laugh.” But I have been assured that 
they are wrong, all the same, and that 
what would really have had that bene- 
ficial effect would have been a good 
cry! 

After all, the women may be right on 
this point. When they want to cheer 
themselves up they always have “a good 
cry.” Bless them! But there are many 
people in an audience, and they are not 
all women, and they are far from be- 
ing all alike. There is the difficulty. It 
may be good for some to’cry, and better 
for the others if they laugh. Nothing 
could be sillier than this preposterous 
modern notion that all human beings 
are alike if stripped to the fundamentals 
of life. We know full well that men are 
not, and cannot, be equal. It is con- 
trary to nature. There are aristocrats 
even among the flowers and the trees 
and the animals. There is an aristocracy 
of blood among men too, no matter how 
much Tolstoi and Shaw deny it. It is 
my belief that no worse thing for them 
could come into the minds of men than 
this theory that all men are equal. If 
it could be carried out logically it would 
result in a race of slaves. But it can- 
not be carried out, because in his heart 
every man contradicts it. 
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To my mind those plays are best 
which show us life in its simplicity and 
truth, mingling the tragedy with the 
comedy, making us laugh and making 
us cry, but still filling us with hope and 
inspiration to greater things. Every 
true man tries to make the most of him- 
self and to do the best for himself. 
If he does his duty to himself, he will 
be able to say every night as he goes 
to bed, “This day I have brought out 
of myself all the best that is in me.” 
Maybe, if some of us adopted such a 
rule as that, we would never get to bed 
at all. Often I would not get sufficient 
sleep myself. But at bottom, every man 
worth the name of man has this mborn 
wish to do the best for himself and bet- 
ter still for his children; and no theory 
of equality is going to crush that out 
of him. Every man knows that the only 
result of throwing the garden gate of 
life wide open, would be that the rabble 
would trample the flowers. It is a ter- 
rible thing, I think, that when a man, 
like Tolstoi or Shaw, has acquired a 
voice which all the world will listen to, 
he should so delude himself as to im- 
agine it is his duty to delude others 
about this equality nonsense. It would 
be better for the race if Tolstoi and 
Shaw and such men had never been 
heard of. But little ills of this sort can 
be left to Mother Nature. She will cure 
them. Nature is man’s best guide and 
his best friend. 

That is what I was going to say upon 
this question of the play that is best. 
What is the use of these problem plays? 
Everybody knows we have the prob- 
lems. We have no need of plays on such 
subjects. They do no real good and 
waste the genius of the men who pro- 
duce them. Let us leave our problems 
to nature. In any case, we shall have to; 
and you cannot hurry her. Nature takes 
her own time. But her action is sure 
and certain, and can be trusted, for it 
is always on the line of progress. In her 
own time she will rid us of all our | 
old present-day problems—and provide 
us with a new set. So why worry our- 
selves about them in plays? 

Besides, these problem plays are not 
amusing. Diseases have no place on the 
stage. Their right place is in the do¢- 
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tor’s office, and the doctors can be left 
to deal with them. 


PLAYS have undoubtedly a most 
considerable effect on the minds of 
the spectators, and through their minds, 
they affect their health. Hence this 
question, Is it better for the audience 
to laugh or cry? Against all our pre- 
conceived notions on, the subject, the 
doctors are now telling us that, speak- 
ing generally, it is best for us to cry, 
and that tragedy is more health-giving 
than comedy. But I do not like these 
sweeping assertions. This is where you 
must let nature be your guide. For it all 
depends upon your temperament and 
mood, it seems to me. I would say that 
if you are feeling frivolous and giddy, 
or that is the common condition of your 
mind, you should go to no plays but 
those that will make you laugh, and the 
more they will make you laugh, the 
better it will be for you. They will bal- 
ance you up and bring you back to a 
normal state of mind. If you are de- 
pressed and sad, go to the most gloomy 
and tragic play you can find, and it will 
cheer you up. Using plays in this way 
frees your suppressed emotions. Never 
carry around pent-up feelings. Let them 
loose. If you can’t do it without help, 
seek it at the theater. 

But of course this still leaves open 
the question of whether a good play 
should make its audience laugh or cry. 
Apparently, if one followed the doctors, 
it should not do both, though that would 
be my taste in the matter. This pre- 
scribing a visit to the theater in place 
of medicine is becoming quite common 
with medical men, and is said to be re- 
markably effective. A woman patient is 
in delicate health and suffering from 
nerves. “Go to the theater and see a 
tragedy,” says her doctor. “A tragedy! 
Why, that would drive me mad in my 
state,” the woman thinks. “Not a bit too 
much,” says the doctor. “Being driven 
mad a bit is just what you need.” “It 
will only distress me and make me more 
miserable than I am,” pleads the pa- 
tient. “Nothing of the sort,” returns the 
doctor. “Go and be as miserable as you 
can at the theater, and you will come 
back cheerful and well.” 
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The doctors say this is due to the 
doctrine of opposites. Tell a man to 
forget a thing, and he remembers it. 
Tell him to remember it and he for- 
gets it. It is due to the reflex action of 
the nerves. Ghost stories after supper 
are never followed by nightmare. It is 
only when you go to bed laughing that 
you are likely to have unpleasant 
dreams. Keep a note on your dreams 
and see if this isn’t true. 

Still, I would have it that a good 
play should cause both laughter and 
tears. Shakespeare knew something 
both of plays and men’s minds, and he 
moderates his tragedy with comedy. 
So does nature. In real life the two 
are blended, and it is real life we 
should have in a good play. The happy 
ending is all a mistake. Fancy “Ham- 
Jet” with a happy ending! What we 
find in real life is that the good old 
melodrama was not so far wrong after 
all, only it was too crude. Splendid 
plays will be written as soon as it is 
realized that melodrama can be made 
true to life. There is a grim reality in 
life which sooner or later always pun- 
ishes the villain and rewards the hero 
and heroine. There is no escape from it, 
but it does not often come along in 
time to fit in with the necessities of 
the stage. The mistake of the melo- 
drama was that it tried to show us too 
much; it tried to improve on nature, 
and only spoiled itself. Something in a 
play must be left to the imagination. 

And that is what J would say makes 
the best play—imagination. The pur- 
pose of a play is not to put the drug- 
gist out of business. Its best purpose 
is to make people think. In my opinion 
the stage is to be no more a substitute 
for medicine, though it will have the 
effect the doctors claim, than it is to be 
used as a public clinic for the dissec- 
tion of disease, or as a pulpit for dec- 
lamations in a campaign against vice. 
Whether the old Greeks were cured of 
hysteria by the tragedies of AEschylus, 
or not, I do not care a fig. They 
probably never had hysteria, anyway. 
What we, who are alive to-day, need, 
are plays that will make us think, and 
then they will be good whether they 
make us laugh or make us cry, or both. 




















and Life and Epigrams 


HE WAS A BACHELOR WHO WROTE 


ABOUT WOMEN: WHAT THE WOMAN 
WROTE TO HIM ALTERED THE WHOLE 


Co-author of 





he HEN woman, lovely woman, 
| W stoops to folly, if she is very 

lovely she will never have far 
to stoop.” 

I laid the card containing that senti- 
ment back on Van Norden’s desk, 
among the others which were scattered 
over its broad surface. 

Nearly every night I dropped into 
the apartment of my prosperous friend 
who wrung rather more than a living 
out of reluctant editors and theatrical 
managers by writing clever lines. He 
it is who originates so many of the 
bon mots which fill in the space be- 
tween the end of a story and the bot- 
tom of the page in several of our 
cleverest magazines. He also is the 
principal play-doctor in New York 
City. When an entertainment totters 
and nearly falls for lack of wit, the 
manager, 1f he is a good gambler, gives 
Van a thousand dollars and tells him 
to make it clever. 

He, the aristocrat of the pen, had 
been kind enough to honor me with 
his friendship ever since the time I had 
undertaken to interview him for one 
of the daily papers five years before. 

Van Norden is a bachelor, a small, 
dapper one with great, dark eyes in 
ambush behind rimmed spectacles. 














They are restless eyes and seem con- 
stantly looking for happiness, but he 
once assured me blandly that such was 
not the case, because he already had it. 

“But you are not married,” I ob- 
jected. 


TONE OF THIS UNUSUAL STORY 


By Frank R. Adams 


‘*The Time, the Place and the Girl,’’ 
of ‘‘Monsieur Butterfly,’’ ‘“The White Woman’s Burden,” etc. 
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and author 


“No.” He smiled. 
the reason.” 

“Too obvious, my dear Van.” 

“It’s easy to be unhappily married,” 
said my friend, writing it down as he 
spoke. “The strange thing is that so 
many people manage to be unhappily 
unmarried.” 

From the fact that most of his best 
lines are about women, most people 
who know him and everyone who 
doesn’t, think that he has lived much 
and loved many. On the contrary, he 
has lived only within himself and loved 
but once. He assured me of this lat- 
ter fact himself. 

“And what happened?” I inquired, 
wondering if my friend, usually so ret- 
icent, was going to tell me his story. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “She 
married the other man; that’s all.” 

“There’s always the other man,” .I 
mused, “Just as there are always flies 
in the ointment.” 

“I never saw any flies in any oint- 
ment I ever used,” he argued. “Still, 
it’s true according to the proverbs, and 
with your permission,”—he picked up a 
pen and a card—“I will cast it in a 
slightly different form and sell it to 
some editor for two dollars. 

“But who are we,” he resumed after 
finishing his writing, “who are we to 
cavil at the other man? If it weren’t 
for the other man where would we be? 
Remove the eternal triangle from lit- 
erature or even from the news of the 
day and it will make pretty tame read- 


“Probably that’s 
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ing. It’s the sting in life which makes 
it interesting.” 

Van was genuinely refreshing to me 
after my long days spent with actuali- 
ties. His point of view was so in- 
tensive, so literary, that he perfectly 
complemented my own, which was a 
trifle literal. Occasionally I wrote 
stories and took them to him for 
criticism. 

“You are too raw,” was his almost 
unvarying comment. “You don’t ideal- 
ize things enough. Either be ideally 
good or ideally bad. Your villains 
aren't villainous enough and your 
heroes aren’t fit for decent society.” 

“But that’s the way it is in real life,” 
I protested. “Most heroes are insuf- 
ferable, and for a long, tedious railway 
journey give me a nice sociable villain 
for a companion every time.” 

Van made a note of it on his desk 
and murmured “Thank you.” 


T WAS on the occasion of one of 

these friendly, critical talks that I 
came into contact with the story of 
Van’s one romance. 

It was quite late at night, after eleven 
anyway, as I do not usually get through 
at the office until that hour and I had 
had time to walk from there to Van’s 
apartment, half a mile or so away. 

We were discussing a murder trial 
which I had been reporting that after- 
noon. A woman was accused of kill- 
ing her husband. 

“Clever women,” said Van, “have no 
hearts, or if they have, you can’t reach 
them. Cleverness is a wonderful 
armor.” 

“You know from experience, I sup- 
pose,” I suggested. 

“Thanks for the compliment,” he 
returned, smiling. 

The telephone bell rang. 

When he answered it I noticed that 
whatever was said to him apparently 
upset him out of his conventional 
poise. 

He seemed at loss what to say for a 
moment, but at length he spoke into 
the receiver. “Ask Mrs. Bremner to 
come upstairs, please.” 

I noticed his agitation and rose to 


go. 
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“T didn’t know you were expecting 
a visitor,” I said ineptly, “or I wouldn’t 
have come this evening.” 

“I wasn’t expecting a visitor,” he 
said, motioning me back to my seat, 
“and I don’t want you to go. I don’t 
know exactly what’s about to happen, 
but if you are my friend I am sure you 
can help me by being here.” 

The apartment bell rang, and he went 
to admit the visitor. 

She came into the room but stopped 
as she saw me. 

“Mrs. Bremner, my friend Gordon 
Hale.” 

I bowed to a woman of thirty. I 
could see even in the light of Van’s 
desk lamp, which threw most of its 
radiance downward, that she was a very 
beautiful woman. Perhaps interesting- 
looking is better than beautiful, to de- 
scribe her. Rather small, with keen, 
intelligent eyes and a mouth that had 
great capacity for mirth but which 
just now was drawn down by lines of 
worry. In fact, her whole being, which 
seemed intended for joy and merri- 
ment, was overcast and sorrowful. 

Mrs. Bremner acknowledged my in- 
troduction and then looked doubtfully 
at Van. 

“Gordon is my friend,” he _ said 
gravely, “and therefore yours. If you 
are in trouble, as I judge you must be 
from a visit: at this hour—and also,” 
he added sympathetically, “because I 
know some of the history of your life 
in the last year or so, the chances are 
that he can help you as much as I.” 

The girl plunged at once into her 
difficulty without waiting to sit down: 
“Jim has disappeared.” 

Van Norden received this announce- 
ment without astonishment. “That 
has happened before, I have heard,” 
he replied. 

“But this time he has been gone 
three days.” 

“What do you expect me to do?” de- 
manded Van, dully. 

“Find him for me,” she pleaded, her 
hand on his arm and her eyes search- 
ing his for consent. 

“Why I?” He turned the matter 
over in his mind slowly. “Why not 
your own family?” 











She turned her hands outward help- 
lessly. “I used to go to them, but now 
they say they will never help me again. 
But you were his friend and I thought 
you would do it now for that reason 
and because,”—she hesitated,—“‘and be- 
cause you loved me once.” 

“The fact that I loved you once 
rather militates against my friendship 
for him, don’t you think?” 

“Now now,” she said gently. “Not 
when I ask you to be his friend 
again ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” Van 
was more direct and less steady in his 
tone than I had ever seen him. “Do 
you still love him?” 

That was a straight enough ques- 
tion. Apparently the one-time spirit 
of Van had been aroused. In his voice 
was the insistent demand of a lover, 
in his eyes the pleading of a starved 
dog. Never before had I seen his emo- 
tion so naked. 

“Do you love him?” he repeated, but 
her eyes refused to meet his. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must find out. Why do you 
stick to him?” 

“Because no one else does, I guess.” 
She raised her head. “His family have 
thrown him out, and his friends have 
deserted him. I am the only one there 
is left. If I didn’t believe in him there 
wouldn’t be anyone in all the world on 
his side, and just think how lonely that 
would be.” 

“But listen, Mary.” Van Norden 
was so interested that he did not notice 
that he called her by her first name. 
“How can you love him after the way 
he has treated you? He drinks more 
than he used to, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes.” The girl hung her head. 
“But it is only when he is away from 
me.” She brightened perceptibly. “If 
I could only be with him always, I am 
sure it would never happen.” 

Van Norden snorted. “Nonsense. 
You can’t treat your husband like a 
child.” 

She smiled. “But I do. You don’t 
understand what I mean, because you 
have never been married. Every 
woman’s husband is sometimes like a 
little boy to her. Being married is like 
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having God give you something and 
having him make you promise that no 
matter what happens you will always 
take care of it and keep it. I some- 
times think the marriage service ought 
to read ‘to love, honor and forgive.’ 
The feeling that I have for Jim is quite 
different from love. At least, it is dif- 
ferent from what you mean by love. 
The touch of his hand doesn’t thrill 
me, and I never want to run my fingers 
through his hair the way I used to do, 
but there is something I can’t ex- 
plain.” 

“Neither can I.” My friend turned 
away wearily to get some money out of 
the drawer in his desk. “You want 
him back just the way a little girl 
wants the doll that has been thrown in 
the ash-can, even if it is broken and 
only stuffed with sawdust.” 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. “Be- 
cause after you get used to the idea 
of sawdust you wouldn’t really want 
your doll filled with anything else.” 

“Even the women are tainted with 
realism,” muttered Van, but he wrote 
down on a card what she had said, just 
the same. 

He went to the hall and got a light 
overcoat. It was early fall, and the 
air out-doors was a trifle brisk. “TI’ll 
try to find him for you, but I'll be 
hanged if I know where I am going to 
look. Come on, Gordon.” 

I accompanied them downstairs and 
stood by while he put her in the taxi- 
cab. 

“Promise me, Van,” she said as a 
parting injunction, “that you will bring 
him back to me if it is possible.” 

“T will,” said Van with a sudden 
access of idealistic enthusiasm. 


W HEN the taxi had gone and Van 

had replaced his hat on his head 
after having stood for a full minute 
gazing after the departing motor, he 
turned to me with a sudden blank ex- 
pression born of the realization that he 
had taken upon his hands a large con- 
tract. “Well, we promised to find 
him,” he stated, as one who reviews the 
difficulties of a campaign before enter- 
ing upon it, “but where the deuce shall. 
we begin to look ?” 
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“I’m afraid I had better not go,” I 
told him frankly. 

“Not go? Why, I was sure you 
would want to help, and you know so 
much more about the city than I do. 
Why don’t you think you ought to go? 
Are you tired?” 

“No.” I hesitated over my reply. 
“T doubt whether I ought to help you 
search for Jim Bremner because, to tell 
the truth, I believe I know where to 
look.” 

“You know where Jim Bremner is? 
How do you-know? Why didn’t you 
tell her?” 

“One question at a time, please. How 
I came to know where he can be found 
is because I heard about him in con- 
nection with a newspaper story I was 
called upon to write. The reason I 
didn’t tell her is because he is dying or 
dead, and it would only cause her 
added misery to know how he got 
hurt.” 

“You say you discovered this be- 
cause you worked on the story for the 


“Ves.” 

“But I didn’t see anything about it 
in your afternoon edition. Jim Brem- 
ner’s family is of enough importance 
so that an accident to him would ap- 
pear on the first page.” 

“Jim Bremner’s family,” I said 
slowly, “is of enough importance so 
that this accident to him will not ap- 
pear anywhere in the paper.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean simply that the story has 
been suppressed. Somebody in our 
office tipped off to Jim’s father that 
we were going to run it, and he got to 
our managing editor after the presses 
had started, and stopped the paper.” 

“H’m,” said Van, “I see. The story 
was not particularly creditable to the 
family ?” 

“No, and it would have killed his 
mother, so Mr. Bremner said. Jim was 
shot in a row over a girl in a tough 
joint uptown.” 

“T wonder why Mary wasn’t noti- 
fied ?”” 

“T suspect that Old Man Bremner 
figured that it would be kinder to her 
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just to let her think that Jim had dis- 
appeared.” 

We were walking toward the subway 
as we talked, and now for a block my 
friend had been silent, his hands 
clasped behind him and his head bent. 

“We might as well go home, Van,” 
I reminded him as we got to the steps. 

“Home?” He looked up inquiring- 
ly. “We are going to Jim Bremner, if 
you know where he is.” 

“But you can’t do anything!” I told 
him. “You might better keep out of it, 
now.” 

“But I promised Mary I would bring 
him back,” he said, doggedly. 

“It wouldn’t be good for her to 
know,” I argued. “Let him go, Van, 
and then if you still love that girl, 
why—” 

“T have thought of that,”’—he waved 
my suggestion aside impatiently,—“but 
it wouldn’t be fair.” 


AND so we went to the hospital, 

where I knew they had taken Jim 
Bremner. He had a private room and 
we had some difficulty in getting in to 
see him. At first the hospital office de- 
nied that anyone by that name was a 
patient there. Apparently the Brem- 
ner influence had placed a muffler over 
the hospital too. 

At last, however, I managed to con- 
vince the night superintendent, whom 
I knew, that I was not there in my 
official capacity, so we were escorted to 
a white-walled chamber on the second 
floor. 

Propped up in one position from 
which it was impossible for him to 
move, lay the young man who had 
caused all the trouble. By the bedside 
stood a slender nurse, pale-faced from 
night work and with grave, dark eyes 
that were large from constantly seeing 
things in the dim light. 

She anticipated his wishes and deftly 
smoothed the pillows and changed them 
under his head when they got too hot, 
or brushed back the curly locks which 
seemed so out of keeping with the 
seriousness of his hurt. 

He looked up at my companion as 
he strode over to the bedside and stood 
gazing down at him. 











“Hello, Van,” the wounded man 
said casually. He smiled. “I believe 
you are the last man I ever expected 
to see here, but you are the one I would 
rather see most of all.” 

“T am awfully sorry, Jim,” Van be- 
gan. “Whatever I can do for you—” 

The other interrupted him. “You 
can’t do anything for me. The doctors 
and this nurse here,”—he threw a 
glance of appreciation at the delicate 
girl who seemed so ill-fitted for her 
task, but who had accomplished it so 
well—“‘take care of me perfectly.” 

“Of course, of course,” assented 
Van, “but I thought that possibly there 
was something I could get you.” 

“What I meant was that I want you, 
in case anything happens to me, to take 
care of Mary.” 

A glance of understanding passed 
between the two men. 

“You see I have known all along 
that you were the man for her, not I,” 
Jim continued evenly. “I have known, 
too, that you have been waiting, not 


especially for me to die, because I 


don’t think that occurred to you, but 
waiting because she was the only wom- 
an in the world for you and you did 
not care to pass the time with substi- 
tutes.” 

Van did not deny the other’s state- 
ment. The two men joined in a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“You have lost nothing by waiting,” 
the wounded man went on. “She is a 
finer woman than she ever was. I have 
made something out of her that no good 
man could ever have done. Once she 
was just an ordinary, sweet girl, but I 
have made her a saint. I have often 
wondered if the bad people weren’t put 
into the world so that they could bene- 
fit the good people.” He sighed, and 
the nurse lifted his head to change the 
pillows. “It’s a cinch they are never 
any benefit to themselves.” 

Van made an involuntary movement 
toward his vest pocket. It was there 
that he kept his pencil and cards when 
away from his desk. But he thought 
better of it, and his hand dropped once 
more to his side. 

Outside, the newsboys made the 
cavern of the street echo as they sud- 
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denly advertised a midnight war 
extra. 

“If I was going to be shot,” said 
Bremner ruefully, “it’s too bad it 
couldn’t have been to preserve some em- 
peror’s boundary line or some lofty ob- 
ject like that.” He laughed bitterly. 
“IT suppose Mary couldn’t forgive me 
this time. That’s why she didn’t come 
with you.” 

“No,” Van Norden protested, “she 
doesn’t know where you are. She 
hasn’t been told.” 

The boy on the bed, for he seemed 
scarcely more than a boy, possibly be- 
cause of the curly, irresponsible hair 
and oddly incongruous twinkling blue 
eyes, suddenly assumed a more decisive 
tone. “She has to know—Mary has 
to know. She is a brave girl, and she 
will take it standing. I wouldn’t want 
to go away thinking that she didn’t 
know how mean i had been. At least I. 
want her to remember me as honest. 
Promise that you will tell her.” 

“T’ll tell her,” promised Van. 

The nurse informed us that we had 
stayed longer than was good for the 
patient. We retired to an adjoining 
vacant room solely occupied at our 
entrance by a portly old gentleman with 
stringy, frightened side-whiskers. I 
recognized him as Hodson Bremner, 
Jim’s father and the president of the 
Bremner Mining and Transportation 
Company. 

A look of fear came into his eyes 
when I introduced myself, fear of the 
public, a shrinking from what people 
would say. Every line of his figure 
was abject, and it seemed as if the 
sagging wrinkles in his face concealed 
something he did not wish you to see. 
Here was a man who had spent all his 
life in sidestepping public investigation 
and he was afraid that if once the 
slightest thing about his house were 
discovered, it would open the lid and 
out would fly all the carefully repressed 
truths of his existence. He acknowl- - 
edged our presence with a slight nod 
and then returned to uncomfortable 
introspection. 

After a few moments three middle- 
aged professional men whom I knew 
to be the most eminent surgeons in the 
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city, came into the room. One of them, 
Dr. Meinhardi, addressed all of us, 
taking it for granted that Van and I 
were intimately concerned. 

“My colleagues and I,” he began, 
“have come to the conclusion that un- 
less the bullet is removed from the 
patient’s chest he will die within 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand 
there is very little chance of a success- 
ful operation because of the danger to 
the heart and lungs. If we operate, he 
has only about one chance in a thou- 
sand of living through it. We decline 
te assume the responsibility of the 
operation.” 

“You say he might live?” questioned 
the old man, his face gray, drops of 
perspiration standing out on his brow. 

“He might,” repeated the doctor, 
“but probably not.” 

“Then don’t operate,” decided Brem- 
ner, wiping his forehead with a hand 
that shook from sheer nervousness. 

The surgeon regarded him curiously, 
for he understood the motive which 
actuated the old man, and the three 
turned to withdraw. 

“One moment, gentlemen.” The in- 
terruption was from Van Norden. “I 
shall have to reverse this gentleman’s 
decision and instruct you to operate.” 

“Who are you and what right have 
you to interfere?’ demanded Mr. 
Bremner. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter who I am,” 
said Van, “but my right to interfere 
is vested in the fact that I represent 
the wounded man’s wife.” 

Of course there was some question 
of Van’s authority to represent Mrs. 
Bremner, but they didn’t have time to 
send for Mary, as the need for haste 
was pressing and the nurse testified 
that Van and Bremner had appeared 
to be old friends. So they decided to 
go ahead at once. 

Van telephoned for Mary, and he 
told her a little of the facts in the case 
over the wire so that she would not be 
too shocked when she arrived. 

We stood alone in the hall outside 
of Bremner’s room. 

“Van, you are a fool,” I told him. 
“Even if they save him it will mean 
the same thing over again. If he is 
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ever able to be about again he will’ only 
cause more trouble. Don’t you think 
you owed something to yourself and 
to her?” 

“T promised to bring him back if I 
could,” he said, gently. “I have waited 
ten years, Gordon, and I think I can 
wait a little longer.” 

The door of Bremner’s room opened 
and they pushed out a little white cart 
upon which the boy lay. The rubber 
tires made no noise, and the wheels 
turned easily. In the dim light it 
seemed like a ghostly conveyance, quiet, 
silent, still. 

Jim Bremner smiled at us cheer- 
fully as he passed. He looked as if 
he wanted to speak, but saved his 
strength. 

We followed the cart down the hall. 
At the end were two swinging doors. 
A white-uniformed attendant opened 
them. The cart passed through. The 
attendant closed them, leaving us out- 
side. Across the doors were the words, 
“Operating Room. Surgeons and 
nurses on duty only.” 


WE were still standing there when 
Mary Bremner arrived. 
She was breathless. 
“You are going to give him back to 


me, aren’t you, Van? You—you 
promised me.” 

He nodded and wet his lips with the 
tip of his tongue. “Yes.” 

“Because,” she explained, “I 
couldn’t have him go this way. There 
are so many things I might have done 
for him now. If I shouldn’t have the 
chance to do them ever, I couldn’t be 
happy to live. It’s dreadful to find 
out when it is almost too late that you 
haven’t been fair to some one just be- 
cause you allowed your own selfish 
feelings to interfere.” 

“It will be all right,” Van assured 
her, gently, stroking the excited hand 
that rested on his arm for support. “No 
matter what happens, it will be all 
right. All we can do is wait.” 

“How long?” 

“T don’t know, but I am afraid it 
will be quite a while, because they have 
to work slowly and carefully, the sur- 
geon said.” 











“You'll stay with me, wont you, 
Van? Right close beside me.” 

“Sure.” a 

“Then it wont be so bad.” 

Absorbed in the critical present 
which involved so much of the past and 
future, they had forgotten me. Feeling 
that my presence there was more or 
less an intrusion, I left them together, 
silent, tense, watching the double doors, 
—waiting. 


| WAS pretty busy for three or four 

days and I didn’t have an oppor- 
tunity of dropping in at Van’s apart- 
ments as usual. It was a week before 
I saw him again. I took with me the 
manuscript of this story. 

I found him sitting idly at his desk 
smoking a cigarette in a long amber 
holder. 

I laid the manuscript on the desk in 
front of him. 

He read it through immediately with- 
out changing the expression of his face. 

“T thought you were a realist,” he 
said with a note of petulance in his 
voice as he laid the last page aside. 

. “T am,” I retorted, a trifle piqued. 
I had rather expected him to approve 
this story. 

“How about that ending?” he asked, 
picking it up and reading it over. 

“Why, I thought that was a good 
way to finish it,’ I stoutly defended 
my position. “Of course the reader 
will understand that sooner or later 
our hero—that’s you—gets the girl. It 
wasn’t necessary to tell whether the 
other man dies or gets well and lets 
his wife get a divorce. That would 
have been the old way to finish and 
then use up a page describing their 
home and their children ten years later. 
But nowadays, in the era of motion- 
picture writing, we don’t put in that 
obvious wind-up. It would be an anti- 
climax. The final picture is enough— 
the fellow and the girl standing there. 
There is only one possible solution of 
the story, and you have to give the 
reader credit for having brains.” 

I tilted back my chair and eyed my 
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friend triumphantly, confident that I 
had won my point. 

“You can’t think of any other solu- 
tion, can you?” I asked sarcastically. 

“There is another solution,” he an- 
swered, “although I didn’t think of 
2” 

He handed me a sheet of heavy 
white note-paper covered with writ- 
ing. 

“Do you want me to read this?” I 
asked, examining the letter curiously 
and noting that it was in a woman’s 
hand. 

“Yes. There is nothing particularly 
private about it, and it may give you 
an idea. It did me.” 

The letter: 


Dear Van: 

Dr. Meinhardi says that Jim will live. 
He will never be entirely well, as some- 
thing happened to a nerve center and he 
will not be able to get about by himself; 
but with good care he will live, many, 
many years, possibly more than if he had 
continued the life o was leading. 

I think that you, with your fine under- 
standing, will appreciate how happy I am. 
In many ways Jim’s illness will be a 
blessing. I shall always be with him and, 
of course, his former habits are automat- 
ically obliterated. We shall be very near 
to one another, and I can make up to 
him for the wicked thoughts about him 
that I have sometimes had in the past. 

After all, he is my own now. No one 
will share him with me—no one will 
wish to. And now I will let you in on a 
secret, Van, that you would never have 
learned for yourself unless sometime you 
very nearly had something you had 
wanted all your life, and it slipped 
through your fingers. It’s this: happi- 
ness does not consist in being loved —it 
lies in possessing the thing that you love. 

Yours, 
Mary. 


| READ the letter through twice and’ 
then held it in my hand. 

“Why,” I asked, finally, “do you 
suppose she underlined the last sen- 
tence with pencil ?” 

“She didn’t,” said Van, reaching for 
the paper. “I did that. It was some- 


thing I wanted to make a note of.” 
He took the letter and wrote the last 
sentence on a card. 





dhe “Wut 
About Jack Hayes 


HE WAS A REGULAR FELLOW EXCEPT FOR 


ONE “OUT. 


HE FEARED THE DARK. 


THE 


STRANGE FASHION IN WHICH THIS TERROR 
CAME TO HIM—AND IN WHICH IT WAS DE- 
STROYED—IS TOLD IN THIS IMPRESSIVE STORY 


By Arbuthnot Flaeming 


| 7 HE Anglo-American colony at 


Kwang-Foo is a truly demo- 
cratic community. A man is 
judged there on his merits as a man— 
since there isn’t anything else to judge 
him by. So long as he pays his “chits” 
at the club, carries his liquor as a gen- 
tleman should, refrains from cheating 
at cards or welching on his bets, and 
doesn’t gossip about decent women, he 
is accepted, whether he was a bar- 
tender or a banker, a prince or a pauper, 
“back home.” It’s nobody’s business, 
and nobody asks. 

Nobody ever thought of asking about 
Jack Hayes. .He’d been in Kwang-Foo 
such a long time—almost fifteen years 
—that he was an institution; his habits 
and character were in the nature of tra- 
ditions. “As straight as Jack Hayes” 
was a voucher that would open every 
door in Kwang-Foo to the lucky fel- 
low of whom it was said. A clean 
sportsman and a good sport, even 
though he never touched a card or took 
a drink, was Jack Hayes. He’d been 
fortunate in his little export business— 
made enough to live well and lay up a 
bit—and he was always good for a 
reasonable “touch” when some poor fel- 
low “on the beach” needed a stake and 
a pat on the back. Besides, everybody 
in Kwang-Foo knew all about Mrs. 
Jack. She was born there. Her father 
had been one of Sir Robert Hart’s men 











in the customs service. It was old- 
fashioned love at first sight when she 
met Jack. She had just come back 
from five years at school in England; 
he had just built his business up to 
where it would support two. Every- 
body in Kwang-Foo said it was an ideal 
match. Everybody in Kwang-Foo 
called them “Jack” and “Nellie.” As 
time went on, everybody in the colony 
became either “uncle” or “auntie” to 
their two lovely children. 

If there’s an “out” about a man, any- 
where in his character, his wife is pretty 
sure to spot it by the time they’ve been 
married ten years or so. Any man who 
thinks he is fooling his wife is merely 
fooling himself. But even Nellie never 
found but one “out” about Jack Hayes 
—that is, if you could call it an “out.” 

He was afraid of the dark! 

This worried Nellie—he was so 
pitiably terror-stricken when the lights 
were out, unless she were close by, 
where he could touch her. An old 
nurse, he told her, had frightened him 
with ghost-stories. 

One afternoon Jack Hayes dropped 
around to the club, quite as-usual. He 
walked up the steps to the shaded porch, 
spoke pleasantly to the men nearest the 
door, glanced at a group of members 
talking with a visitor who had come in 
on the Hakodate steamer that morning, 
turned on his heel and left the club. 
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That night Jack Hayes turned on 
every light in the house and kept them 
burning all night. And this is the story 
of why he was afraid of the dark—why 
he sat up all night with his back to 
the wall. 


| pees HAZELTON was one of 
those “gilded youths” of whom San 
Francisco has produced many. The 
sons and grandsons of the Argonauts, 
born in the magic city by the Golden 
Gate and reared in its cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, are as spirited as race- 
horses. Like many of these youngsters, 
Johnny had been supplied by his family 
with more money, and surrounded with 
fewer restrictions, than are in any way 
good for a spirited young man. 

There wasn’t a suspicion of a yellow 
streak about him. No matter how 
drunk he might get, he was never 
coarse. He could lose at cards with 
better grace than most men show in 
winning. There was no imaginable 
chance that he would not bet on, and 
it made no difference to him which end 
of the bet he took. 

One night, discussing a sensational 
crime and the stupidity of the criminal 
in leaving a trail like an elephant’s, 
Johnny Hazleton asserted that only the 
unintelligent thieves were ever caught. 
There was a difference of opinion on 
this point. Wherever there is a dif- 
ference of opinion there is a betting 
proposition. ; 

“T’ll wager anything any of you fel- 
lows want to lay, that I can commit any 
crime you want to name and get away 
with it,” boasted Johnny. After many 
drinks and more argument, by midnight 
young Hazelton had taken on twenty 
thousand dollars of wagers against the 
proposition that he could swindle six 
jewelers out of a thousand-dollar dia- 
mond each, keep the stones for two 
days and return them before the victims 
discovered the fraud. 

Johnny woke up with a headache. 
Then he remembered the wagers. He 
had taken pains to name six establish- 
ments where his face was not familiar. 
These were, necessarily, comparatively 
small places, since Johnny Hazelton 
could not fail to be known in the more 
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pretentious shops. He proceeded to 
visit them each in turn. 

“I’m Mr. Thompson, of Thompson, 
Smith & Company, of San Jose,” he in- 
troduced himself. The firm name was 
one with a high rating at the commer- 
cial agencies. “I want to look at dia- 
mond rings—suitable for a lady,” he 
continued. In each store he talked with 
the proprietor in person. In each he 
selected a valuable solitaire. Of each 
jeweler he asked, blushing, that the ring 
be laid aside for him until he sent word 
from San Jose. He wanted, he ex- 
plained in apparent embarrassment, to 
make sure the gift would be acceptable. 
If so, he would send on at once for the 
ring. 

The jewelers were only too anxious 
to do business with the wealthy Mr. 
Thompson of San Jose. Each smiled 
sympathetically at his naive explana- 
tions. 

Johnny went to San Jose. Two days 
later each jeweler received a letter, 
posted at San Jose, written on the sta- 
tionery of “Thompson, Smith & Com- 
pany,” and signed by “Mr. Thompson,” 
saying that he had decided to take the 
ring. Would the jeweler be kind 
enough to engrave Mr. Thompson’s ini- 
tials and those of the lady inside the 
golden circlet, and forward the ring by 
express—C. O. D. if he wished—with- 
out delay? 

Six little jewelers took six solitaire 
rings from six safes, and six engravers 
went to work under rush orders. An 
hour or two later each jeweler received 
a telegram from San Jose, saying that 
“Mr. Thompson” had found it neces- 
sary to make another trip to San Fran- 
cisco, and would call in person for the 
jewelry. 

So it happened that none of the rings 
were sent’ by express to the office of 
“Thompson, Smith & Company,” and 
none of the jewelers replied by mail to 
the letter he had received. But the next 
day “Mr. Thompson” called upon each. 
of them, signed a check on a San Jose 
bank and walked out, with a big dia- 
mond in his possession, leaving not the 
slightest .trace of suspicion behind 
him. 

Up to this point Johnny Hazelton 
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stood to win twenty thousand dol- 
lars—and he needed the money, for 
his father had lately shut down on 
him. Then, things happened. He met 
a friend and they dropped in for “just 
one drink.” Other friends came in and 
there were other drinks. The next 
thing Johnny was ever able clearly to 
recollect was a tremendous fight with 
a man he had never seen before. This 
ended abruptly with a bump, as the 
pavement rose up and struck him in the 
head. 


WHEN he recovered consciousness, 
he was in a hospital. The nurse 
told him he had been picked up in the 
street, that he seemed to have been 
sandbagged and robbed. Not a cent in 
his clothes—and no jewelry! He had 
been there nearly a week. 

His first thought was that he had 
lost his bets ; his second, that there must 
have been an awful mess about those 
bogus checks. He asked for the news- 
papers. 

There it was, under big headlines— 
the swindling of six jewelers by a clever 
crook who had got away without leav- 
ing any clue except a general descrip- 
tion. Johnny laughed at the six descrip- 
tions given by the six jewelers. The 
one point on which they agreed was 
his red hair, and one seemed doubtful 
of that. 

The other fellows had not given him 
away, he reflected, but—he would have 
to call on the old man for a lot of cash 
to square himself. The last time he had 
got into a scrape, his father had warned 
him that he must live within his allow- 
ance. He had said it as if he meant it, 
too. Since his mother’s death, he and 
his father hardly met, even at meals, ex- 
cepting when Johnny needed money. 
As likely as not, he thought, his father 
had not missed him dtring his week at 
the hospital. He inquired of the nurse 
whether his people had been communi- 
cated with. 

“There was nothing about your 
clothes to identify you,” was the reply. 
“If you want to send a message, it 
will be delivered.” 

Johnny concluded it would make a 
better impression for him to walk in, 
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properly dressed and smiling, than to 
worry the old man by sending a note 
from a hospital. 

“Thank you, no. I wont bother send- 
ing any message,” he said. 

The longer he thought about it, the 
harder it seemed. Before the doctors 
were ready to let him go, the prospect 
of facing his father overshadowed his 
imagination. Of course, it is no ex- 
cuse for Johnny Hazelton to point out 
that he was still dazed from the blow 
on the head. If he hadn’t been drunk 
he wouldn’t have wandered off “below 
the slot” to be slugged. But it is not 
at all difficult to sympathize with his 
reasoning and the conclusions this 
reasoning led to, through the long after- 
noon and night and the next day, while 
Johnny still lay in the hospital, trying 
to think his way out of the most serious 
“scrape” he had ever got into. 

What loomed most darkly was the 
thought of welching. That he was 
liable to arrest.as a swindler worried 
him much less than this. He could 
jolly the jewelers, he thought, into giv- 
ing him time to pay them for the rings— 
they had all seemed like good fellows. 
At any rate, he must have some money 
at once, so he sent a note to one of his 
college friends. 


His friend met him as he was leaving 

the hospital. Johnny, sure of sym- 
pathetic aid, told what had happened. 
His friend listened coldly, and advised 
Johnny to get out of San Francisco 
before some detective spotted him as 


the mysterious swindler. The affair 
was already being talked about at the 
club, he said, and ugly rumors were 
circulating about his disappearance. 
Until he was prepared to pay his bets 
and restore the diamonds, he would 
better keep under cover. With this 
cheerful advice his “friend” slipped him 
fifty dollars, and walked away, with a 
chilly promise not to give him away to 
the police. 

Feeling as though he had _ been 
slapped in the face, Johnny hesitated a 
moment, then headed for the Oakland 
ferry. A man who looked as, he 
thought, a detective might look, seemed 
to be watching him from across the 









waiting-room. Johnny mixed with the 
crowd, stepped up to the window and 
bought a ticket to Denver. As the 
ferry-boat pulled out of the slip, he 
found himself inspecting the other pas- 
sengers to see if the supposed detec- 
tive had followed him. The sensation 
of being a fugitive began to dispute his 
fear of his father’s anger for first place 
in his whirling thoughts. 

At Denver, after buying a fresh out- 
fit of linen, and a bag, Johnny had 
hardly enough left from his fifty dol- 
lars to pay the cabby who drove him to 
his hotel, where he registered as Joseph 
Harrison. His clothes and his manner 
forestalled any demand for payment in 
advance. But after a night’s rest and 
a morning’s reflection, with numerous 
drinks by way of brain-sharpeners, 
Johnny was certain of only one thing— 
he must have more money and have it 
quickly. 

There was no way out—he must tele- 
graph his father for funds. And while 
he was at it, why not break the whole 
sad tale to the governor by wire? Not 
caring to chance the publicity of wiring 
from the hotel, Johnny went to the 
main office of the telegraph company. 

“Flat broke in Denver,” he began to 
write. Then it struck him that a reply 
addressed to “John Hazelton” would 
never be delivered. In the circum- 
stances, he felt that he needed another 
drink. He went out and took two. 
= he hurried back to the telegraph 
office. 


Your son flat broke. Needs thirty 
thousand quick to keep him out of jail. 
Wire money to me Palace Hotel. 

JosEPH HArRISON. 


To Johnny Hazelton’s befuddled 
brain, the message seemed a triumph of 
ingenuity. It had the simplicity of a 
direct appeal without the embarrass- 
ment of a personal confession. He 
marked it “Collect” and went back 
to his hotel and fell asleep in his room. 
Late in the afternoon a boy with a 
telegram awakened him. 


Your “collect” telegram to Hazelton, 
San Frarrisco, 
bearer one dollar. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 


refused. Please pay 
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[t TOOK several minutes for the pur- 

port of the message to filter through 
to Johnny’s inner consciousness. At 
last it seemed clear to him. His father 
had cast him off! 

Partially sobered, Johnny thought as 
he had never thought before. All night 
he tossed, restless. With the dawn the 
big idea came to him. He was an out- 
law and an outcast, was he? Then 
why not take the game with the name? 

Not even Johnny Hazelton’s enemies 
ever accused him of dilatoriness. Be- 
fore noon several Denver jewelers had 
set aside fine diamond rings in the ex- 
pectation of selling them later to a well- 
dressed young man with red hair who 
had given the name of a prosperous 
business man of Colorado Springs, and 
who would communicate with them 
later in case the young lady was 
willing. 

Johnny had found a way to make a 
living. 

It took a good deal of assurance to 
induce the hotel manager to advance 
him the round-trip fare to Colorado 
Springs. Letters and telegrams went 
out from Colorado Springs as they had 
from San Jose. A couple of days later 
each of the Denver jewelers parted with 
a thousand dollar diamond in exchange 
for a check on a Colorado Springs 
bank. Half a dozen greedy pawn- 
brokers lent half the value of the dia- 
monds. “Joseph Harrison” settled his 
hotel bill and took the next train East. 


F OR the next few months the weekly 
issue of the Jewelers’ Circular car- 
ried a highly interesting serial story. 
A new kind of jewelry swindle—a 
trick which seemed to lose nothing of 
its efficiency through repetition, was 
finding victims everywhere. In Omaha 
it was a young business man from Lin- 
coln who bought the rings. In St. 
Louis he claimed Springfield, Mo., as 
his home town. Louisville and Cincin- — 
nati and Cleveland jewelers all suffered. 
Then the mysterious crook, who seemed 
to be operating single-handed, appeared 
in St. Paul, where six jewelers gave up 
diamonds in exchange for worthless 
checks drawn on a Duluth bank. 

It was at St. Paul that Johnny made 
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his first tactical mistake. He had kept 
clear, at first by accident and luck but 
later through caution, of jewelry shops 
which displayed the warning notice that 
their proprietors were members of a 
jewelers’ protective association. He 
failed to notice this sign in one of the 
St. Paul establishments. Within an 
hour after this jeweler’s Duluth check 
was returned, stamped “No good,” the 
detective agency retained by the asso- 
ciation was called up by an excited 
vendor of diamonds. 

The star operative of the agency hur- 
ried to St. Paul to pick up the freshest 
possible clues. A nation-wide net was 
set. Two weeks later, the young man 
with red hair, this time giving his home 
address as Worcester, called on a 
Boston jeweler. Before he got out of 
the store he was arrested. 

“T’ve been trying to think where I’ve 
seen you before,’ said the detective, 
as he escorted the prisoner back to St. 
Paul. 

“IT know. It was in the Market Street 


ferry house in San Francisco,” replied 
“Joseph Harrison.” “I’ve had a hunch 
it would be you that got me.” 

Four years in Stillwater on each of 
six counts—that was the sentence meted 


out by the Minnesota court. Johnny 
Hazelton had learned that “easy 
money” has to be paid for, just like the 
kind you get by working for it—except- 
ing that the interest rates are higher. 
He had plenty of time to think over this 
economic truth. After a few months in 
prison, when he had been without a 
drink long enough to be perfectly sober 
for the first time in years, he began to 
see some other things in a new light. 

Once in a while during the next two 
or three years, the detective met the 
warden of Stillwater. Each time the 
warden gave a glowing account of the 
excellent conduct of the bright young 
prisoner. 

“T’ve got him in the office now, keep- 
ing books,” he said. “I trust him as I 
have never trusted a prisoner before. 
He is really intelligent, and has a good 
business head. It’s too bad he got 
twenty-four years—he’ll be too old to 
get a job when he gets out.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about his being too 
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old when he gets out,” replied the detec- 
tive. “My bet is that your model 
prisoner will slip out on you some day 
when nobody is looking, and that before 
very long.” ; 
Twenty-four hours later came a tele- 
gram from the warden of Stillwater. 


_You win. Harrison disappeared last 
night. No clue. 


L®! us go back to Kwang-Foo and 
consider the curious weakness of 
Jack Hayes, who was afraid to be alone 
in the dark. One night, as I have al- 
ready said, he kept all the lights blazing 
all night. And as they burned, the most 
popular man in Kwang-Foo spent the 
hours in going over his accounts, bal- 
ancing his bank book, writing directions 
for the settlement of every business 
transaction that had been hanging fire, 
tearing up old papers and throwing the 
fragments into the fire-place—in short, 
setting his affairs in order as a man 
might do who expected to start on a 
long journey. 

When the sun rose over tlie China 
Sea, the lights were still burning. 
Nellie, discovering that Jack’s bed had 
not been slept in, ran downstairs. She 
found her husband asleep in his chair, 
his arms stretched out before him on 
the library table and his hand clutch- 
ing a big revolver. 

“You must see a doctor, Jack,” said 
Nellie. “I’m sure they could do some- 
thing to drive this foolish terror out of 
your mind.” 

“It will never get me again, Nellie,” 
said Jack. “I’m going to see some 
one about it to-day—lI can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

He went straight to the club. In the 
lounge sat the visitor who had come in 
on the Hakodate boat the day before. 
Jack Hayes did not hesitate as he ap- 
proached the man and spoke. 

“T’m ready to take my medicine. I’m 
too cowardly to try the other way out. 
How soon do we start back?” 

“T don’t understand,” said the visitor, 
as he motioned Jack Hayes to a chair. 

“Why,” said Jack. “I thought you 
recognized me yesterday—that you had 
come for me.” 












“T recognized you the minute I saw 
you,” replied the visitor. “That was 
my first intimation that you were here. 
You seem to have good friends, the 
way they talk about you. I don’t feel 
that it is any of my business who you 
are or where you are. If the state of 
Minnesota wants you, let them send for 
you. All I want to know is that you 
are living square and on the level, and 
I have found that out already. I will 
keep my mouth shut on one condi- 
tion.” 

Jack Hayes’ heart sank as the visitor 
finished speaking. 

“Perhaps it is a condition I can’t 
meet,” he said. “If it is—well, there 
is only one way out for me.” He 
glanced at the other man, whose eyes 
were twinkling. 

“The only condition I make,” he said, 
“is that you will tell me how the devil 
you got out of Stillwater.” 

“That was easy,” replied Jack. “The 
warden’s little girl used to come in the 
office to play. One day when her 
father was out of town and her mother 
had gone out, she left the door to the 
warden’s living apartments unlocked. 
I waited until the deputy was called 
out, sent the other trusty into the prison 
on an errand, and took a long chance. 
I slipped into the warden’s rooms, lock- 
ing the door behind me, put on an old 
suit of his clothes, which I found in a 
closet, over my prison uniform, and 
walked out the front door. 

“It was just getting dark. I was a 
quarter of a mile away before the alarm 
sounded. I started west and walked all 
night. 

“Just before day-break I got into a 
barn and hid in the hay. I stayed there 
all day and walked all night again. 
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“As long as I live, I shall never for- 
get those lonesome, fearful nights. 
They put their mark on me—a mark 
that has never left me. By day I felt 
safe—at night every shadow hid an 
officer, every crackling twig or rustling 
leaf signaled the approach of a prison 
guard. And you were close on my trail 
—so close that I knew I had only to 
glance over my shoulder to see you. 

“For two weeks I walked westward 
by night—always with the terror at my 
heart—the fear of you, dogging my 
footsteps. I must have been light- 
headed toward the last. Food was 
scanty and hard to get. I had no fear 
by day and always found a place to 
sleep in security, but to this day I am 
afraid to be alone in the dark. 

“When I felt I was reasonably safe 
I struck the railroad and beat my way 
through to Seattle. I made a little stake 
there, enough to bring me across the 
Pacific. Here I have kept straight and 
had pretty good luck, and that is all 
there is to the story—except the wife 
and children. 

“Every night for fifteen years the 
fear has got me—the fear that you had 
picked up my trail. When I saw you 
yesterday, I was certain the end had 
come.” 

“Forget it,” said the visitor. “I never 
saw you before. But I’m proud to have 
made the acquaintance of the most pop- 
ular man in Kwang-Foo.” 


“| WANT to sit in the dark to-night, 
Nellie,” said Jack Hayes that even- 
ing. “I met an old friend to-day—not 
exactly a doctor, but he gave me some- 
thing to cure this foolishness of mine. 
It will never trouble me again.” 
And it never did. 








THE TIDE AND THE FAT LADY 


“W HEN I hear people talking about ‘looking out for themselves,’ ” said Robert 
Hilliard at the Lambs Club recently, “it makes me think of the man who 
was sitting on the beach one day, watching the bathers. One very fat woman 
particularly attracted his attention as she disported herself in the surf. 

“The man knew nothing whatever of tides, and did not notice that each succeed- 
ing wave came a trifle closer to his feet. Finally, an unusually large wave came 
washing over his shoetops. He looked down in some surprise. 

“ ‘See here!’ he yelled, at the fat bather, ‘just quit your jumpin’ up and down, 
will you? What are you tryin’ to do—drown me?’ ” 
















The Theatrical Landlady 


By Berton Braley 


Say, kiddo, listen here a bit: 
I’ve gotta have some reg’lar cash; 
Just can that little stalling skit 
And let me see some moncy flash. 
Dig up, sweetheart, and come acrost; 
This aint a place I’m running free; 
That haughty manner is a frost— 
Don’t pull that up-stage stuff on me. 


I’ve carried you for long enough; 
It must be seven weeks or so, 

And now I’ve got to have the stuff— 
The conversation stunt don’t go. 

Oh yes, I know you’re Frohman’s pet 
And wanted, too, by K. and E. 

But that tall talk wont pay your debt; 
Don’t pull that up-stage stuff on me. 


Belasco’s camping on your trail. 
The Shuberts, too? I know that talk, 
But it don’t bring me any kale 
And you must pay—or out you walk; 
Now don’t you try that ancient pose 
Of scorn and wounded dignity ; 
You pay or beat it—and that goes. 
Don’t pull that up-stage stuff on me. 


Now sister, pass the shekels out 
And cut that high-and-mighty stall. 
Why—what you blubberin’ about? 
What’s that—you’ve got no cash at all? 
You’re down and out? Well, if that’s true, 
The rent can wait awhile, maybe; 
I’ve got a heart all right, when you 
Don’t pull that up-stage stuff on me! 
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THE CREATOR OF MR. WU AND MANY 
OTHER MEMORABLE CHARACTERS BEWAILS 
THE PLAGUE OF ONE-PART ACTORS THAT 
IS UPON US, AND TELLS HOW A STAR 
SHOULD KEEP HIS WORK DIVERSIFIED 


By Walker 








| MERICA faces the plague of 

A the one-part actor. Unlike 
| 4 % |} Germany, where the player 
may assume the role of the master one 
night, and the next night play that of 
the servant, America is beginning to 
look upon certain of her artists as de- 
lineators of fixed types, and incapable 
of rising out of that rut. 

Many managers, and even the public, 
would limit the player to parts for 
which previous successes seem to have 
fitted him. As a matter of fact, there 
is no reason, for instance, why a man 
weighing one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds should not be able to play the 
part of a man weighing two hundred 
pounds. He must, of course, under- 
stand the art of make-up, and have 
access to proper costumers and wig- 
makers. Not only must he look the 
part and speak the part, but he must 
act the part. There is just as much 
in getting into the proper carriage of a 
character as there is in anything else 
connected with portraying that char- 
acter. 2 

By the very lift of the feet, a man 
may indicate that he is of excessive 
weight. In the last act of my play, 
Mr. Wu should go across the stage like 
a beast of the jungle, cunning, cat-like 
—for he really goes back to the jungle. 
But afterwards, when he is thoroughly 
aroused, he becomes a lion, and his 
carriage changes. 











Whiteside 


When a company is being formed in 
these days, entirely too much is said 
about “type,” or size. That should not 
matter if the man is an actor. In the 
scramble for type, ability is too often 
overlooked. Ifa man is an actor he can 
play almost any part under the sun. If 
he is not an actor he cannot play any 
part correctly. 

And just because an actor is able to 
play a variety of parts, and is seemingly 
versatile, it does not always follow that 
he is a successful player. We have 
had instances where men and women 
have been able to play diversified parts, 
and the mere technical side of their act- 
ing has been good, but each part was 
along the same line—they did not get 
into the skin of things. As a result, 
two or three years saw their vehicles 
going to pieces. 

But if a man or a woman can give a 
repertory of plays, and get into the skin 
of each part and leave off the skin of 
all other parts, he or she will be well 
received. 


THE PERIL OF THE ONE-PART PLAYER 


| HOLD that when a certain player 

has kept to one line of parts for three - 
or four years—those years could not 
have been devoted to those particular 
parts unless the plays were successful 
and he were successful in his character- 
ization—he should be relieved from the 
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necessity of continuing. That should 
be the end, at least for the time, of his 
efforts in that particular line. 

No real actor should stand still. If 
he goes in for repertory, and is success- 
ful, he should produce at least one new 
play each year. If he makes up his 
repertory of his former successes, he 
should add each year a new play and 
eliminate one of his old ones—reviving 
it again, afterwards, if necessary. But 
for his own benefit and for the benefit 
of the public, he should present his gal- 
lery of plays rather than become recog- 
nized as a one-part player. 

If he plays one part too often he be- 
comes absolutely mechanical and does 
not do justice to himself or to his 
public, whereas if he has a repertory, 
he presents a different phase of his 
ability and talent virtually every night, 
and feels himself preparing for each re- 
curring phase. 

Of course, all of this is a very ex- 
pensive undertaking for a player to in- 
dulge in ; but the very fact that an artist 
is willing to do it shows his desire to 
give his public and his following the 
best of his efforts and demonstrates that 
he is not averse to spending money. 
On the other hand, the player who says 
“T have a vehicle now; I will play 
it as long as I can squeeze a bit of 
money out of it; I shall not be bothered 
with the expense of carrying two or 
three extra baggage cars,”—he is not a 
servant of the public. He is grabbing 
what he can get and letting it go at 
that. 


THE SEDUCTIVE SHAKESPEARE 


AN YBODY can get excited over 

Shakespeare. Some nights I can 
sit down and take my Shakespeare, and 
say “This is the only thing worth 
while,” and then after. I go to bed and 
get up the next morning and am a little 
calmer, I look around and say, “But 
where is my audience?” There is no 
doubt that Shakespeare is the greatest 
training in the world, if the player is 
sane enough to keep away from the pit- 
falls that lie in him. I mean this: If 
a player is moderately successful in 
Shakespeare and is accepted, that is the 
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beginning; the end is that he lives 
Shakespeare, talks Shakespeare, thinks 
Shakespeare and acts Shakespeare—on 
the stage and off. And he gets into 
the habit of intoning and loses the art 
of characterization. 

And another thing: Shakespeare 
should be staged just as you would 
stage any other play to-day—naturally. 
I do not believe in the suggestive or 
the impressionistic, or anything of that 
sort with reference to Shakespeare. I 
continually shout: “Be natural about 
all things!” 

Getting back to repertory, however, 
whether of Shakespeare or not: its great 
spur is keeping a man keyed up to his 
best—and that is a considerable impetus 
in stage work. In repertory you feel 
that you do not have to put on the same 
garments each night—you feel that you 
are approaching new ground. 

There is no doubt that the audience 
that spreads over the first twelve weeks 
of a new play gets the best of it. After 
that, the audiences are taking chances: 
some nights the player or players will 
come in and give a rattling fine per- 
formance; and the next night they’ll 
give a performance that is well within 
the character or characters——you could 
find no criticism,—but it does not have 
the vital thing the first performances 
have had. All that you can say was 
that it was “fine;” there is not that 
thrill that helps the player, the play- 
wright and the audience. 


THE ACTOR SHOULD LISTEN 


MARY ambitious people ask me for 

advice to young players, and I al- 
ways tell them all the one thing—listen! 
Listen to everybody—I don’t care who 
it is: the scrubwoman, the news-boy, 
everybody in the theater and out of it, 
to the educated and to the uneducated 
—and from out of it all evolve a com- 
posite. Use your brains and sift what 
you hear. 

Very often when I tell an actor to do 
this or that, he takes it as a personal 
insult to his intelligence because he has 
made a “hit” in some part, for instance. 
The man who takes that attitude is 
hopeless; you cannot do anything with 
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him. It isthe actor who is receptive 
to all suggestions, and who can sift the 
good from the bad, who progresses. 

Just to show you the value of sug- 
gestions, take my own play, “Mr. Wu.” 
I worked on it all summer and through 
five or six weeks of rehearsal. Then 
Mr. Savage came in, and at a glance 
saw it from an entirely different angle. 
His was a new mind. He said that 
this and that should be changed, and I 
was absolutely amazed that the very 
things that he pointed out were the 
things I saw subconsciously but had 
glossed over for fear that I would dis- 
turb the fabric of the play. 

Stock work for the beginner is an al- 
most invaluable apprenticeship. If a 
player is earnest, has ambition and 
really intends to do something, stock 
playing gives a great foundation. It 
does the same thing for intelligent per- 
sons that dramatic schools do for the 
same class—starts them right. 


THE DUTY OF THE STAR 
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AUDIENCES HELP PLAYWRIGHTS 

UR audiences of to-day favor any- 

thing that is good. Therein lies the 
reason why the stage is rising in its 
everyday aims and purposes. People 
go to the theater to see what will amuse 
and interest them; and you can hold 
them equally with a play of the Stone 
Age or the present day—if it has the 
power. Period or place does not matter, 
if the play is interesting. 

So it‘is that our playwrights are im- 
proving. They have become all that 
the word signifies. They write with 
more vigor; there is more red blood in 
their plays; and they are showing a 
knowledge of stage technique that the 
playwrights of a few years ago did not 
even consider. We are all, as a class, 
becoming better, bigger in mind and 
heart and more true to ourselves and 
our public. Whether our public has 
forced us to it, or whether we have done 
it of our own volition, matters little. 
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A RAYMOND HITCHCOCK STORY 





HERE is the very newest and best story of Raymond Hitchcock’s up-to-date 


“A fellow named Tom had been out of work for some time and had been 
inquiring around among his friends for a position. 


One morning he met an 


“ ‘Say, Tom, I know of a job you can have if you want it. Would you like 
to work for my uncle in his meat-market ?’ 

“*Ves, I guess so,’ replied Tom. ‘What hours would I have to work?’ 

“‘From seven in the morning until six at night,;’ was the answer. 

“*And how much will he pay me?’ queried Tom. 


“ ‘Five dollars a week.’ 


“Well, that don’t sound very good to me,’ said Tom, slowly; ‘pretty long 


hours for that money. But I guess I'll try it anyway.’ 
“Do you think you can do the work?’ asked the acquaintance. 


cut meat?’ 


‘Can you 


“Oh, yes, that part will be all right,’ was Tom’s reply; ‘I guess there wont 


be any trouble about that.’ 


“*You understand the meat business, then, do you?’ persisted the other. ‘Can . 


you dress a chicken?’ 


“‘Well,’ replied Tom, ‘not on five dollars a week.’ ” 













BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


The second of a series of stories concerned 
with English chorus-girl life, by a writer whose 
long acquaintance with the stage and its people, 
combined with his cleverness as a story-telier, 
assures you of an exceptionally interesting tale. 


“Jessy in Quest of a Husband” 


By MAX PEMBERTON 





HE romance of the stage 
2 touches marriage more fre- 
quently than might be imag- 
ined. There are many married girls 
among the chorus: there are husbands 
who wait by the stage door while their 
wives are making “good” with pleas- 
ant people in the stalls. And unques- 
tionably there are many hard-working, 
clean-living, happy married couples in 
a world which does not suggest the 
permanence of the ancient bond. 
Sometimes these girls have been 
married years before they thought of 
the stage as a means of livelihood. I 
met one the other day who had been 
locked up in a room in Paris when she 
was fourteen and compelled by her 
father, who was an inn-keeper at Passy, 
to marry a broken-down old roué 
of sixty-seven who ran a prosperous 
café in the Boulevard Montmartre. 
She lived with her husband ten days 
and then bolted to Marseilles with a 
young maitre d’hétel who had ten thou- 
sand francs in the bank. She is at this 
very moment dancing with great suc- 
cess in a West End music-hall, and I 
dare say she has been married as many 
times as she has fingers upon her 
hand. 
Sometimes these premature mar- 
riages lead to a rare to-do in the theater 

















and add gray hairs to the managerial 
forelock. Here, for instance, is my 
friend Vernon Dolamere, who runs 
more theaters than he can remember, 
at his wits’ end over Jessy Manders’ 
husband and as likely a candidate for 
an insane asylum as any I have en- 
countered. The story is a curious one 
and began quite a long time ago. I will 
try to tell it to you as Vernon told it 
to me with many objurgations 
upon an ancient institution and not a 
few jorums of strictly non-alcoholic 
Epernay to wash his ill-humor down. 


ESSY MANDERS was just sixteen 

years old when she was married to 
Thursby Graham, an electrical engi- 
neer who lived in Paddington. 

The whole affair was most romantic, 
despite the fact that it began in a whol- 
ly conventional manner. 

Jessy was the daughter of a parson 
in Oxfordshire—and although every 
other chorus girl you meet will tell you 
that she came from the manse, Jessy 
really did, and was brought up in a 
remote village where the itinerant mu- 
sician was a dissipation and the annual 
fair a positive debauchery. Jessy hard- 
ly saw anyone from one year’s end to 
the other except the village schoolmas- 
ter and the parish clerk. She learned 
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to play “Silvery Bells” upon the piano 
and sometimes she drove her father, 
who was a widower, into the neighbor- 
ing town to shop. 

But the nights, she declares, were 
horrible. Curfew was still rung from 
the village steeple at sunset. There- 
after there were long hours with Fox’s 
“Book of Martyrs” or “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’—or as a real diversion, a 
copy of a weekly newspaper not more 
than ten days old. 

These books were read for her 
father’s edification. She had to bring 
him up in the way he should go, and 
the romance which she carried away to 
her secret orchard might have been a 
distraction to him. She went alone, and 
beneath the shade of the spreading 
chestnut tree, she read all the six-penny 
novels she could beg or borrow, and 
especially those with “Love” in the 
titles. “Why He Loved Her’—or con- 
versely, “Why She Did Not Love Him” 
were volumes after her own heart. 
From which it will be perceived that 
she was entirely of a romantic disposi- 
tion and her passion for the village 
schoolmaster’s son appears to have en- 
dured with ardor for fully three 
weeks, 

The latter inconstancy must not be 
charged against her as evidence of a 
fickle mind. The youth in question 
was sent to a technical school to learn 
how to saw wood; and the village knew 
him no more. So elated was he upon 
his promotion that he quite forgot to 
say good-by to Jessy in the secret or- 
chard and did not even take a lock of 
her hair as a keepsake. 

Of course she was heart-broken and 
the world seemed empty. Even the 
recreations of the one-eyed town were 
no solace to her. In a mood of black 
despair, she harnessed the pony one 
fine autumn afternoon and drove three 
miles to the nearest railway station. 
She had one and ten-pence in her purse 
and the fare to town was more than 
three shillings. Admirable adventurer! 
She told the station-master, to whom 
the family was known, that she had 
left the money on her dressing-table, 
and borrowing five shillings, she ar- 
rived that night in the metropolis. 
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HINK of it! Sixteen years of age! 
Not a friend in London. No pro- 
fession at her fingers’ ends, no accom- 
plishment to profess, no calling by 
which she might have earned her bread. 
Those were the days of great perils for 
any young girl who landed without 
an escort at a London terminus, and it 
is wonderful that Jessy escaped them. 
Her good fortune was remarkable from 
the outset. She got into a carriage 
with Thursby Graham, a young con- 
sulting engineer who had just come 
down from Scotland to advise a great 
firm of ship-builders how to tickle the 
Admiralty experts; and Thursby Gra- 
ham fell violently in love with her at 
first sight. Happy encounter! He was 
just the man to save the child from the 
harpies. 

Thursby sized up the situation at 
once; and having ascertained her ad- 
dress by the common artifice of a seem- 
ing indifference concerning both her 
and the family mansion, he sent a tele- 
gram to Papa, and immediately carried 
Jessy to his own lodging in Beaumont 
Street, Paddington. 

It was, unfortunately, too late for 
the telegram to be delivered that night, 
so Thursby called to his aid a mother- 
ly Scotch landlady of irascible mien and 
explained the whole circumstance to 
her. The landlady, as landladies fre- 
quently do, gave the motherly vote for 
immediate expulsion (bag but no bag- 
gage) into the King’s highway. Thurs- 
by voted for the sofa in the drawing- 
room and offered to pay a reasonable 
price for the use of it. In the end, 
money prevailed as money always does, 
and Jessy slept to the music of taxicabs 
and the muffled roar of modern Baby- 
lon. Unhappy child! How different 
the reality from the dream. None the 
less, it was exciting, and Jessy con- 
cluded that henceforth she would live 
in London and give Frowsby-on-the- 
Hill-top a miss. 

This was all very well, but Papa un-_ 
fortunately was not of the same opin- 
ion. Papa had spent an anxious night, 
weeping with his two church-wardens 
into three glasses of whisky and water. 
The truth about the flight was known at 
dusk, and the police no longer hunted 
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the byways upon their velocipedes. At 
eight next morning, the Reverend For- 
est Manders wept again in the arms of 
the Scotch landlady who nearly turned 
his daughter into the street. “You 
have been a mother to her,” he said. 

To which she responded very 
properly that she had “bairns of her 
ain. 

The Reverend gentleman took his 
daughter back to the hill-top, and she 
resided there for a good three months. 
There is no doubt that she had been 
corresponding with Thursby Graham 
during the whole of that time, and what 
must she do presently but run away to 
London and marry him. Perhaps he 
had sized up the whole matter by this 
time and come to believe that she would 
never remain at the parsonage: or it 
may be that the whole story was as 
old as woman and that he just mar- 
ried her because, being in love with 
him, she insisted. Anyway, married 


they were, and ten months afterwards a 
child was born and died. Thursby had 
begun to do well in his profession and 


he contemplated an adventure to 
America. So he gave Jessy most of 
the money he had in the world and set 
out. 

She had one letter from him when 
he landed at New York, but never an- 
other line. Mystery of mysteries! The 
man disappeared as it were from the 
face of the earth, and none knew 
whether he was living or dead. Even 
the firm which had encouraged him to 
go to New York could give the terror- 
stricken child no information. Mr. 
Graham had last been heard of in New 
York upon the second evening after his 
arrival. His luggage was still at the 
hotel. The people had orders to for- 
ward his letters to Cincinnati but it was 
clear that he had never reached that 
city. 

What then? Jessy had no money to 
follow him: her father saw butchers’ 
bills in his sleep and used to dream of 
cherubim who would paint the chan- 
cel roof when no one was looking. In 
brief, and as the church-wardens would 
tell you, “Passun, he aint got a brass 
farding.” It was all too true. No money 
there to set out for America and tread 
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its boundless prairies in a vain pursuit. 
The Rev. Forest decided to stop at 
home. So did Jessy, poor child, whose 
nights were spent in weeping. 


HE might have stayed at the Rec- 
tory, to be sure, and helped with the 

washing and darning. That was not 
her métier. The end of the second 
month of doubt found her at the stage 
door of a London theater where voice 
trials are the event of a Monday morn- 
ing. The scene was commonplace but 
full of meaning. A stage, against the 
walls of which gaudy scenery was 
piled, a few electric lamps to light in 
the company, two small tables, a short 
man and a tall man and some fifty 
anxious ladies of ages varying from 
fifteen to forty-three. At a piano in 
the wings there sat a happy-looking in- 
dividual who seemed acquainted with 
every song written since the primitive 
rag-time of Mesopotamia. A word, and 
his hands were busy and the aspiring 
(or perspiring) débutante had laid her 
fortune on the knees of the gods. 

The latter were an odd pair. The 
tall man smoked cigarettes, the small 
man cigars. Both wore fur coats, 
though the temperature without was 
equable. The small man seemed in 
a chronic state of anger, the tall man 
in a condition of enduring gloom. 
Nothing apparently pleased them. It 
was tragic to see girl after girl come 
up and begin to warble “A Little Gray 
Home in the West” or “You Made Me 
Love You.” 

It was sardonically humorous to 
know that all the writing of names and 
addresses in books meant so very lit- 
tle, but such was the truth. The few 
who were possibilities did not go 
through this writing business at all. 
They were caught as they went out and 
taken to the manager’s room at the 
back of the stage, where the past and 
the future might be discussed. To 
these alone, the question was put, 
“What shows have you been in and how 
much do you want a week?” The oth- 
ers, poor things, might just as well have 
been warbling to the moon. 

Jessy came ninth in the list, and 

“nine” stands for a journey, as every- 
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body knows. She followed a very 
stout lady who sang, not without rea- 
son, that pathetic ballad, ‘““Good-by For- 
ever.” Jessy’s song was a man’s, ad- 
mittedly absurd but unquestionably ef- 
fective. She had a really wonderful 
voice for her age, and as everybody 
now knows, she is perhaps the most 
accomplished singer that opera comique 
has known in our time. When the opti- 
mist at the piano played the opening 
chords of “Beloved, It Is Night,” the 
small man grinned unpleasantly at the 
tall man, and a lady from Hoxton, seat- 
ed on the back benches, declared it to 
be “a scream.” 

A moment later, the tall man had 
risen from his chair in his excitement, 
and the small man had bitten through 
his cigar. Both indicated with a ges- 
ture that they had heard enough, and 
presently, defying convention, there 
gathered about Jessy the tall and the 
short man, the tall man’s fourth wife 
and the short man’s third passionate 
affair, the fireman, the pianist and the 
auditor of the company. “Look at that 
now,” said the lady from Hoxton to 
her sister from Pimlico, “—rank, I call 
it.’ To which the response was that 
there must be a man in it, “puttin’ her 
on, I suppose, as usual.” 


ESSY was ignorant of all this. She 

could hardly believe her own ears 
when they told her she was engaged 
and must be at the dancing lesson next 
morning at ten. Three weeks after- 
wards she left this country for Ger- 
many to tour with a musical comedy 
of which we have all heard too much. 
She had a little part to play and one 
song to sing, and it was during the sec- 
ond month of this tour when the com- 
pany had gone on to Budapest that her 
excellent if tearful papa received for 
her a letter from America in a familiar 
handwriting. 

It was from her husband, who ad- 
dressed her, not as Mrs, Thursby Gra- 
ham but as Miss Jessy Manders. 

“Good heavens,” said the poor par- 
son, “then they were not married after 
all.” 

To what other conclusion could that 
saintly man have come? 
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Jessy never received this letter, for 
reasons which are not difficult to un- 
derstand. It is true that her reverend 
father forwarded it with a terrible ti- 
rade of his own in which the whole 
state of matrimony was discussed from 
the beginning, together with the enor- 
mity of original sin and the roving pro- 
pensities of our common enemy, the 
devil. 

These may have impressed a German 
post office, but they never got to Buda- 
pest, and for all we then knew might 
have been preserved as curiosities in 
the Hohenzollern museum. Jessy her- 
self had come to think that Thursby 
was dead, and nothing could alter the 
conviction. When at length she re- 
turned to England, it was to bury her 
father, who succumbed suddenly to 
the monotony and the cold winds of the 
hill-top and was laid to rest in the ceme- 
tery of the little church whose congre- 
gation he had served so faithfully. 

The money that he left hardly paid 
for his funeral, and save for a few lit- 
tle things she saved from the house, 
she would but for her profession have 
been entirely without resource. Hap- 
pily this did not matter, for she had 
just obtained an excellent offer for a 
tour in Australia and the Cape, and so 
she left England behind her for the 
second time—not without satisfaction, 
as we may well imagine. 

She was at this time in her nine- 
teenth year, a petite blonde with really 
wonderful hair and, as the men would 
tell you, “the most mischievous eyes 
in Christendom.” Her figure was ex- 
cellent for the stage, and more than one 
artist in more than one West End club 
has said that she had the most shapely 
legs ever seen upon the London stage. 

Her voice had now gained strength, 
and being a wise little woman, she had 
devoted all the money she could save 
to its training, particularly in Germany, 
where a spectacled professor took a 
great fancy to her and insisted upon 
giving her lessons for the price of the ° 
candles. With this aid and a natural 
gift for dancing which nothing could 
suppress, it is not surprising to hear 
that she made a great success “down- 
under” and could have married money 
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any day she chose. Matrimony, how- 
ever, was not a luxury in which she 
dared to indulge. There were moments 
when the mystery of her own marriage 
appalled her and left her afraid of the 
future. 

Was her husband alive or dead— 
had he deserted her, and if not, why 
had there been no letter from him? 
Of the remarkable document in which 
she was addressed as “Miss Manders,” 
she knew nothing. Nor was she aware 
that a garrulous landlady in London 
had taken it upon herself to return a 
second letter of Thursby’s with the in- 
timation that the lady had left her 
house and “a good thing, too, as I don’t 
hold with theatricals.” 

There the matter ended on both 
sides—the girl forgetting, it would 
seem, in the excitement of new tri- 
‘umphs, the man lost to knowledge in 
the great whirlpool of America. When 
Jessy ultimately returned to England, 
she rarely allowed herself to remem- 
ber the romance of her girlhood. 
Thursby was dead and she was free. 
It could not be otherwise or she would 
have heard from him. 

Nevertheless, it would be interesting 
to hear what she would have thought 
if she had known that her husband had 
addressed her as “Miss Manders.” 


THIS attitude of mind may be diffi- 
cult to understand for those not 
acquainted with the theater; but it is 
familiar to the profession and excites 


no surprise. Husbands come and hus- 
bands go and the musical comedy ladies 
would like to think that they go on for 
ever. No one asks or cares for the wife 
of yesterday. It is a great, big com- 
munity, very human and not inferior 
to its neighbors in all the kindlier 
qualities. And, certainly, it believes in 
that charity which covers a multitude 
of sins. 

Jessy appeared to forget her husband 
and she did not remember him again 
until another man wanted to marry 
her. 

This was at a moment when the one 
great chance which comes to every real 
artist, sooner or later, presented itself 
and knocked loudly upon her door. 
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Jessy had been playing for some weeks 
in a révue at one of the greater music- 
halls. London found her delightful 
and asked her to many parties. She 
met the usual simple-minded youths 
who desired to drive her to Brighton in 
racing motor cars, and the amount of 
jewelry she received would soon have 
stocked a shop. Here she was but 
reaping the harvest which is the due 
of every clever girl who sings and 
dances herself into the favor of Lon- 
don’s well-endowed idlers; and many 
of the idiots who bestowed pearls or 
diamonds upon her did so merely that 
they might boast of it to other friends 
and so set the tongue of rumor wagging 
in their favor. 

Jessy cared nothing for their tongues 
but much for the precious stones. She 
liked best those which came from Har- 
old, Lord de Luce’s son; and she liked 
them because Harold was a smooth- 
faced boy who loved boyish things and 
would presently fall from his aéroplane 
to the cold, cold ground and be given 
an obituary notice in the corner of a 
daily newspaper. . The possibility made 
him precious while he lasted, and she 
liked to look into his blue eyes and 
hear him say “Rotten, don’t you know,” 
or some other phrases of the same clas- 
sic import. 

‘ Harold came to the Royal box some 
four nights a week or so. And when he 
was not ogling Jessy from that exalted 
position, he would often be found in 
her dressing-room, which he filled with 
red roses and costly carnations and 
other beautiful blossoms not to be gath- 
ered upon a gooseberry bush. His in- 
tentions were so “strictly honorable,” as 
the housemaids say, that he proposed 
to marry her every time the racing mo- 
tor passed a country church; and he 
even went so far as to introduce her to 
Lady de Luce, who herself had kindled 
the sacred lamp of burlesque and was 
in her time a famous dancer, though 
to be sure, she would be very angry if 
you reminded her of the fact. 

Her ladyship had hoped that her son 
would marry an American lady with 
two millions; but when she discovered 
he would not, she is reported to have 
remarked that it could not be “’elped” 











and to have set herself like a brave 
girl of fifty-three to make the best of 
the catastrophe. The whole town, in- 
deed, began to say that Jessy was about 
to become the Hon. Mrs. Ortagon, and 
she herself did not contradict the 
story. 


OMEN have odd notions of the 
law, though they are experts 
where the profits are concerned. It is 
difficult to understand just what was 
in Jessy’s mind. She knew that she 
was married and yet she had the vague 
idea that having been but sixteen years 
of age at the time and her husband hav- 
ing deserted her, she was free and had 
only to make application to the court to 
be pronounced so. Upon the other hand 
there was that slumbering fire of an 
ancient romance which it needed but a 
spark to rekindle. 

Often, in the secret hours, had she 
thought of her life with Thursby. How 
the man had loved her! What a won- 
derful thing that mystery of love whose 
secrets she had then discovered. And 
then the inexplicable desertion and the 
long years of silence! Curiosity would 
have proved these had there been no 
other incentive. 

She felt sometimes that she must 
abandon her career and go out to 
America in quest of the truth. Neither 
a free woman nor one bound, life had 
become for her but the scene in a drama 
of which she was the troubled heroine 
with no thought of a last act to bring 
salvation. Upon it all came the boy’s 
passion and the manager’s promise. 

They were going to put up a series 
of English operas at Drury Lane that 
winter, and Vernon Dolamore was to 
manage it. He offered Jessy the part 
of chief understudy and guaranteed 
her at least’ one appearance in “Bo- 
heme.” It was the opportunity of her 
life, and yet she refused it. In a word, 
the fatal letter had come into her hands, 
and now after three years, the old love 
recalled her. 

She heard from Thursby—in the let- 
ter addressed to “Miss Manders” some 
few months after his arrival in Ameri- 
ca. The truth was amazing; none the 
less it was the truth. 
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No, this letter had gone to her 
father’s house immediately before 
his death and he had forwarded it to 
Jessy. Failing to overtake her either 
in London or on the Continent, the 
precious document had ultimately been 
returned to the rectory and thence to 
a doctor in Somerset who was one of 
the reverend gentleman’s executors. 
Amused by its contents and by the good 
clergyman’s anathemas upon Jessy’s 
supposed misconduct, the good doctor 
put the letter into a strong-box, deter- 
mined to spy out the land before tak- 
ing the opportunity of delivering it. 
Unfortunately his intention was better 
than his memory, and it was not until 
his wife insisted upon spring cleaning 
even his strong-box, that the missive 
was discovered and despatched. 
_ “Ought to have gone long ago—your 
positive duty,” said the wife. 

“Suppose it ought,” said the good- 
humored doctor, “but, after all, a let- 
ter wont marry her, and it’s some years 
ago now, my love.” 

They sent the letter, and Jessy re- 
ceived it on the very night Vernon 
Dolamore offered her the engagement 
at Drury Lane. Going to her dressing- 
room, he found her in a terrible state 
mentally, and physically quite incapa- 
ble of playing any part at all. 

“T have heard from my husband,” 
she said. Dolamore said ‘When?’ 

“You wouldn’t exactly call hin: a 
quick stepper,” he suggested. 

“The letter was kept back by the ex- 
ecutor,” she said quietly. “It is more 
than three years ago since it was writ- 
ten.” 

Dolamore bit upon the end of his 
cigar and asked her what she was go- 
ing to do about it. She told him im- 
mediately that she was going to Ameri- 
ca. That frightened him out of his 
wits. 

“See here. Why not cable first. I'll 
do it for you. America’s a pretty big 
place and husbands aint easily picked 
up there. Let me put our theater peo- 
ple on. They’ll soon tell us all about 
it, and if the man’s worth anything at 
all, he’ll come to you. It’s his place to. 
he should you be running after 
im?” 
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She told him, her face gone very 
white and her eyes ablaze. 

“Because in this letter he repudiates 
our marriage.” 

“Repudiates your marriage!” 

“Yes, he addresses me as Miss Man- 
ders and never once refers to the mar- 
riage or to our dead child.” 

Dolamore looked as a man will look 
when he hears of another man’s moral 
delinquencies. 

“Say, some scoundrel, isn’t he! Do 
you think a man like that is worth go- 
ing to America for? I guess you're 
much better at home, my dear.” 

“Mr. Dolamore,” she said with quiet 
emphasis, “I must know the truth. I 
must be free of this man. Nothing 
matters until that is done. I shall not 
sing or act again until I know how I 
stand. If you can help me, do so. You 
must see that everything is impossible 
until I know.” 

“Look here, my dear,” he replied, “I 
would have to go to America anyway 
to complete the arrangements for this 
opera season. Very well, I’ll sail on 
Saturday and in ten days you shall hear 
the truth. Meanwhile, go on with your 
music. There’s nothing here to worry 
about. We'll soon settle with this fel- 
low—you can’t call him a man. And 
you may tell young Mr. Harold so—to- 
night if you like.” 


SHE proffered her gratitude and 
added the womanly touch that Har- 
old Ortagon’s opinion did not count 
either way. “Justa flirtation,” she said, 
and Dolamore gulped down something 
he did not swallow. True to his prom- 
ise, however, he sailed for New York 
on the following Saturday, and ten days 
afterwards he cabled Jessy as he had 
promised : 


No news of Graham. Believed to 
have returned to England three years 
ago. Am pursuing inquiries. 


She had expected nothing else. 
Thursby was dead or she would have 
heard again from him. The unfortu- 
nate letter was that of a man who 
loved her passionately. She felt sure 
that the mystery of it could be ex- 
plained. And she had wept over it as 
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upon a rose of the dead years which 
would bloom no more. 

Meanwhile, there was Dolamore in 
America looking for her husband. 

Well acquainted with the humors of 
great singers (and others who are not 
great), he was quite aware that Jessy 
might be of another opinion when he 
returned, and might have forgotten the 
very fact that she asked him to look for 
her husband. 

Upon the other hand, she might have 
done nothing of the sort, and as a three 
years’ contract with her might be ex- 
pected to put many thousands of 
pounds in his pocket, he pursued his 
inquiries diligently. 

This was not an easy thing to do. 
The letter to Jessy had come from an 
hotel on Long Island and nothing there 
was known of any such person as 
Thursby Graham. 

Diligent research at length discov- 
ered a hotel clerk who remembered the 
man as an eccentric person of curious 
habits and one whom he believed had 
returned to England very shortly after 
the famous epistle was dispatched. 
Such, at any rate, was his belief, and 
with such had Dolamore to be content. 
“The fellow’s probably had half a 
dozen wives since then,” he thought, 
and he was convinced that none but a 
highly-strung, nervous woman would 
have made such a fuss about him. 

So he proceeded to forget the tragedy 
and to go about his own business. There 
were many singers to be engaged, plans 
to be discussed, shows to be visited and 
impresarios to be appeased. He spent 
days with excitable musicians and 
nights in music halls where talent might 
lurk. The latter occupation gave him 
the idea of bringing to England a won- 
derful scene from the Hippodrome in 
which an airship and an aéroplane 
fought in the boundless ether, and a 
warship in the offing below got many of 
their shells in the vital portions of her 
anatomy. The inventor of the latter 
device was Felix Durand, an exceed- 
ingly able young electrician who had 
contrived many scenic effects which 
astonished New York. To him, Dola- 
more made a generous proposition. 

“Come to Europe,” he said, “—help 












me with the shows I have running there 
and I will pay you a hundred a week 
and put up the money for the aéroplane 
effect into the bargain.” 

Felix Durand took twenty-four hours 
to consider the proposition and then 
accepted it. He seemed an unusually 
intelligent man but less communicative 
than most of his kind and absolutely 
indifferent to the human side of the 
theater. Women made no appeal to 
him. When Dolamore suggested that 
they were going to cross with a regular 
“harem,” he did not even smile. One 
thing he did do was to read the English 
papers with avidity and to play a game 
of bridge which was immoral in its 
excellence. 

Dolamore had begun by believing 
him to be of French extraction and 
ended by discovering he was a Scotch- 
man who had not even the merit of a 
French mother. The fact was odd but 
soon forgotten. Is not America the 
“melting pot” wherein all nationality 
is fused into the more or less precious 
metal of the hybrid? Dolamore liked 
the Scotch and he liked Felix Durand. 
What he could not understand was 
“the arsenal.” The man went armed 
day and night as though fearing a ven- 
detta. He carried a gun even on the 
liner, and in his cabin was a life pre- 
server which would have felled an ox. 
One day Dolamore asked him about 
them. Why did he carry such danger- 
ous things. “Because,’ said he, “I 
was nearly murdered on the second 
night I was in New York.” 

They were in the smoking-room on 
the upper deck and Dolamore had just 
caught sight of a revolver sticking out 
of the man’s pocket. He liked to pick 
up other folks’ stories and this fellow’s 
promised well. 

“Who murdered you?” he asked as 
the waiter set the glasses down. Du- 
rand said that he did not know. 

“I had just come over and was pret- 
ty green,’ he remarked. “Three men 


met me on Broadway and one said he 
was from the old country like myself. 
We went into a café and then to the 
bar of an hotel I did not know. There 
they tried to get my money out of me 
and we had a set-to. 


I should have 
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done all right but for somebody who 
got behind me and hit me on the head 
with what seemed like the funnel of an 
Atlantic liner. That laid me out all 
right. When I woke up, I was in a 
filthy room in the Bowery and I had 
only got the clothes I stood up in. The 
landlord of the hotel, it seems, was a 
man on the wrong side of the police. 
He had me carried round to the lodg- 
ing and paid twenty dollars to the man 
who ran the place. When I came to, 
my memory was stark gone. I could 
remember the events of ten years ago 
but I knew nothing about yesterday. 
There was more than a month, they tell 
me, when I did not know my own name. 
At the end of it I promised the land- 
lord to do the square thing if he kept 
me until I got on my legs and he 
proved willing. Not a good begin- 


ning for a new man fm a strange coun- 


try, but just as true as the glass in your 


‘hand. The devil of it was that I had 


been married a year before I left Eng- 
land and did not so much as remember 
that I had a wife not for a 
good six months at any rate. My real 
name is Graham, you know.” 


D_D OLAMORE knew nothing of the 
kind. He looked like a man who 
has been missed by a cannon ball and 
can afford to joke about it. The good 
glass of whisky that he dropped did 
not so much matter. It was at once 
the simplicity and the wonder of it 
which flabbergasted him. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, “how did 
you come to change your name?” 

“Nothing simpler. After a time, I 
got taken on at the Ice Palace as elec- 
trical engineer. There I saved money 
and started the little French theater on 
Broadway. I was boarding at the time 
with a man from Paris who thought he 
could make it go, and so we ran the 
business. As I was to be the nominal 
proprietor, I had no fancy to be billed 
as Thursby Graham and so I took the - 
name of Felix Durand. It’s been mine 
ever since and there’s none better for 
our business.” 

Dolamore emptied the new glass of 
whisky at a gulp. ; 

“And your wife, man,” he gurgled. 
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A hard look came into the Scotchman’s 
eyes. 

“She’s married. The agent in Lon- 
don found it out. She was married be- 
fore she left for Australia. I went 
across that very year. It was the sec- 
ond visit I had paid in quest of her. 
She’s got a husband all right. The man 
told me so.” 

“You d—d fool,’ cried Dolamore. 
“You’re the man. . The agent was 
thinking of you. There’s never been 
any other.” 

And then he wished he had not said 
it, for a husband in London seemed the 
very last thing of which Jessy was in 
need. Still, there he was and the best 
had to be made of him. In an extreme 
case it was possible that she might di- 
vorce him. Delamore did not know 
what to think. 

“This puts the lid on the contract, 
anyway,” he thought. It was just an 
impresario’s point of view. ; 


"[ HERE is an old story in America 


of a rough-rider deputed to break 
the news to the widow of a man who 
has been hanged for horse-stealing. 

“Madam,” he said to her, “we have 
taken your husband and hanged him 
for horse-stealing; but you’ve got the 
laugh on us after all, for we find he 
aint the guilty man.” 

Dolamore did not know how to visit 
Jessy for some days after his return, 
but hearing that she was playing at the 
theater, he determined to go to her 
dressing-room one night and tell her 
the whole ghastly truth. 

The facts were simple and not to be 
denied. She had a husband and the 
man was now in England. It couldn’t 
be helped and please God the law might 
get rid of him. Harold, the young 
aviator, would have to wait. Jessy her- 
self must drown her sorrows in song 
and make up her mind to face the 
world. As for giving up the contract, 
that was madness. She_would never 
have such a chance again—and what 
did William Shakespeare say about for- 
tune taken at the flood? Let her go 
to Drury Lane and he, Vernon Dola- 
more, would get rid of this unnecessary 
husband somehow. 
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It all seemed very simple, and yet he 
remained dubious. As between art and 
the man it is not difficult for women to 
choose as a rule, and the poet, we are 
told, stands a poor chance when pitted 
against the athlete. Dolamore knew 
that Jessy might be worth ten thousand 
pounds to him and he saw them being 
scattered to the winds of heaven. “The 
devil take her husband,” he said, and 
the prayer came forth from the bot- 
tom of his heart. 

He entered the theater at twenty min- 
utes to ten, just when she was in the 
middle of her first song. Tremendous 
applause from the front testified to 
the excellence of her singing, and pres- 
ently she came off, all radiant and beau- 
tiful as she ever was. Dolamore had 
never felt so nervous in all his life. 
Here was her happiness about to be 
shattered by a word. 

“T want to speak to you,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Come to my dressing-room,” she 
said, putting a powdered hand upon the 
lapel of his immaculate coat. He went, 
quite trembling with excitement. How 
could he tell her! 

At the door, she paused a moment to 
show her pretty teeth in an adorable 
smile. 

“There’s some one with me,” she 
said, and really she blushed. Dolamore 
knew it would be Harold and he cursed 
him under his breath. 

“Go right in,” he said. She did so, 
and hardly had she entered when a man 
took her in his arms and kissed her 
again and again. 

“This is my husband, Mr. Graham,” 
she said. “Forgive us. It is so many 
years, as you know.” 

Dolamore looked at 
fiercely. 

“You told me—” he began. 

“Hush,” she cried, and to his great 
surprise she kissed him also. 

“T am so happy,” she babbled. 


them both 


OLAMORE went down the stairs 
two at a time. 
“She'll sign, by thunder,” said he. 
And then: 
“None but God Almighty or a little 
child understands a woman.” 
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Little Stories 


of the New Plays 


BRIEF SKETCHES, GIVING THE 
SALIENT OUTLINES OF RECENT 


“POLYGAMY” 
By Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Daniel Whitman....... Ramsey Wallace 
0 EO SG eee are Chrystal Herne 
Brigham Kemble...... William B. Mack 
ANNES GHB: 005 6 ic 0% Katherine Emmet 
Moroni Tanner......... Stephen Wright 
Nephi Kemble........... Thomas Irwin 
Esthetvins's esse: Lizzie Hudson Collier 
Bathsheba Tanner.......... Mary Shaw 








| D NIEL WHITMAN, a suc- 
| cessful young business man 
iV | of Salt as City, subscribes 
to the Mormon faith in theory, but ab- 
hors the idea of himself taking a plural 
wife. He is devoted to his wife Zina 
and their two children when suddenly 
he is confronted by the mandate of the 
elders of the faith, to marry again. 
Unless he bows to this decree of the 
Church he knows that all his ambition 
has attained will be swept away. He 
has gained much by the favor of the 
Church, and unless he now fulfills what 
it considers his spiritual obligation he 
realizes that all will—in one way and 
another—be taken from him. There is 
no alternative: it must be unquestioning 
obedience or ruin. 

His wife, who loves him devotedly, 
cannot bear the thought of being in any 
way responsible for his worldly down- 
fall, and, although as bitterly opposed 
to and resentful of this dogmatic 
tyranny as he, she withdraws her oppo- 
sition. She later learns that her hus- 
band’s new wife is to be none other than 
Annis Grey, once the betrothed of her 
own brother, Brigham Kemble, and 
whom he still loves. Kemble has long 
shown iconoclastic tendencies and has 
been expelled from the Church. Annis, 
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who is a widow, has always loved him, 
but his apostasy has kept them apart. 
Discouraged and hopeless under the re- 
lentless hounding of the Church, he has 
fast been going down hill, and drink 
is doing for him what persecution has 
left to be accomplished. 

This marriage between his brother- 
in-law and his former sweetheart is the 
last cunning stroke against him of the 
powerful organization he has dared 
defy. While Daniel and Zina might 
have submitted to the order of the 
Church if the marriage had been one 
that did not outrage every sentiment, 
the wanton cruelty and the realization 
of the mental misery that must follow 
in the enforcement of such a relation- 
ship drives them to open revolt. All 
four finally decide to leave Utah, aban- 
don their religion, and make a new 
home in the East. They are aided in 
their determination by Bathsheba Tan- 
ner, a Mormon herself, but whose heart 
is touched by their suffering. 

(Produced by the Modern Play 
Company, Inc.) 


“OUTCAST” 
By Hubert Henry Davies 
CAST 
OPTS) LS OA aT Charles Cherry 
1, OR eee eee Warburton Gamble 
WOM is sibs Pe en sie ce J. Woodall Birde 
TIMOR Foie wis dieses tb nscetren Leslie Palmer 
Dn, Se ME Elsie Ferguson 
VGIGRUNE oF ooo. oS Marguerite Leslie 
IV ORD iiviae 10th. aan Anne Meredith 
|) ARR er eee a Nell Compton 


[N AN effort to bring at least momen- 
tary entertainment into their jaded 
lives, Geoffrey and two of his boon 
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companions call in a girl of the street 
to join their midnight supper. 

Geoffrey has come to the state of 
moral obliquity in which the opening 
of the play finds him through the deser- 
tion of his fiancée, Valentine, who had 
been his sweetheart from childhood. 
Geoffrey was only in moderate circum- 
stances; Valentine coveted wealth and 
married it. Geoffrey sought forgetful- 
ness in dissipation. Miriam, the girl 
of the street, reawakened one decent 
emotion in him at least—pity.. With 
nothing to lose and nothing to live for, 
Geoffrey decides to try and bring some 
happiness into her sordid life. He 
takes her from the street. But even 
this step does not drive out his love 
for Valentine. At the end of a year 
he loves her more than ever, and, hear- 
ing that she has left her husband, finds 
his life with Miriam unbearable. In 
the meantime he has become rich and is 
able to be generous in providing for 
Miriam. 

In the fourth act Valentine comes to 
Geoffrey. She has decided to desert her 
husband and go with the man she loves. 
But the example of self sacrifice set 
her by the girl of the streets, who offers 
to eliminate herself from Geoffrey’s 
life because she loves him, brings home 
to Valentine the depth of her own un- 
worthiness, and makes her realize that 
the sorrow she is bringing this girl is 
only equaled by the sorrow she is about 
to bring to her thusband, who loves her. 
Shamed and spiritually awakened, she 
goes back to her husband, determined 
to give him the love he deserves. Geof- 
frey, also regenerated, offers to marry 
Miriam, but she refuses. Marriage she 
considers as a sacrament of which she 
is unworthy. She consents, however, 
to go with him to Argentina in their 
old relationship. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman and 
Klaw & Erlanger.) 


“THE GARDEN OF PARADISE” 


(The story of “The Garden of Para- 
dise” is fully covered in Mr. DeFoe's 
article, “A New Experiment With the 
Fairy Play,” which begins on page 267 
of this issue. For that reason it is 
omitted here.) 
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“THE ONLY GIRL” 
Book by Henry Blossom. Music by 
Victor Herbert 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Alan Kimbrough Thurston Hall 
Sylvester Martin Richard Bartlett 
John Ayre.: Jed Prouty 
Andrew McMurray....Ernest Torrence 
Ruth Wilson Wilda Bennett 
John Findlay 
Louise Kelle 
Margaret Ayre Josephine Whittell 
Jane McMurray Vivian Wessell 
Patrice La Montrose....Adele Rowland 


ALAN KIMBROUGH is a librettist 
and a skeptic. He does not go so 
far as to declare himself a woman- 
hater, but he is quite certain that love 
will never enter his life. His three in- 
timate friends feel differently, and have 
all recently married, each one being 
firm in the conviction that his is “the 
only girl.” 
Kim—for brevity’s sake—has written 
a libretto and is in search of a com- 
poser for its score. A lovely melody 
floats into his window. He sends for 
its singer, and a girl comes in answer. 
She is its composer. Of course, in the 
end she turns out not only to be a suc- 
cessful collaborator, but “the only girl.” 
(Produced by Joe Weber.) 


“THE LILAC DOMINO” 
By Charles Cuvillier 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


George Curzon 
Eleanor Painter 
James Harrod 
René Detling 
Count André de St. Amand 


John E. Hazzard 
Robert O’Connor 
Baroness de Villiers... Jeanne Maubourg 
Istvan Harry Hermsen 


EORGINE, the daughter of the 
Vicomte de Brissac, tired of being 
shut up in school, persuades her gov- 
erness, the Baroness de Villiers, to 
take her to a masked ball, disguised 
in a lilac domino. The Count André 
de St. Amand and two of his friends 
are also at the ball. 
The Count’s friends have gambled 
away their money, and the Count has 
only three thousand francs left. This 


Prosper 














he divides equally, each to gamble with 
his share for the good of the others. 
All, however, lose. It is then decided 
that nothing is left but marriage with 
an heiress. They throw dice, the loser 
to wed for the good of his companions. 
The Count is doomed to become the 
bridegroom. Scarcely has the die been 
cast when the Lilac Domino appears, 
and both the Count and Georgine fall 
promptly in love. 

All goes well until Georgine hears 
of the pact between the friends, of 
which the Count has not dared to tell 
her for fear of losing her love. Broken- 
hearted, she renounces him and con- 
sents to marry the man of her father’s 
choice. The Count departs, swearing 
suicide to be all that is left for him. It 
need hardly be added that he does not 
carry out his threat, or that the heart 
of Georgine soon relents, and that they 
all live happily ever after. 

(Produced by the Dippel Opera 
Comique Company.) 


“THE BATTLE CRY” 
By Charles Neville Buck 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Mrs; MCINGSR. .i.o ceed veins Mary Stewart 
Jab: RICNGIN .00.5 560855 Donald Gallaher 
“Brother” Talbott....... Harry Hadfield 
Juanita Holland.......... Grace Elliston 
Dawn McNash.......... Beatrice Allen 


“Uncle Bob” McGregor.......,.. wees 
William Cullington 


“Fletch? McNGgy s «<0s0 0069 Will Marsh 
“Bad Anse” Harvey...William Farnum 
“Milt”? McBriar....... J. K. Hutchinson 
DOM ilateias aye tie ba.oee Erville Alderson 
FIR chy oak Waneaien Albert Williams 
LS eer Ne a AST Bert Hyde 
Nag MVE iis -0 aic's:5-0 6 0K Thomas Mason 
Ted PINE 6.9 o0 6s 404.59 W. H. Dupont 
Mark Thixston........... T. E. B. Henry 
NPE, LOCC SOW 6 665s vx acteaesaa ces Ora Lee 


“Young Milt” McBriar..........0s.. 
Foxhall Daingerfield 
George Irving 


Roger Malcolm........... 


“Sim” Everson...... Forrest Macomber 
“BVCGK ~ THAGEY so 654.0 0:0 darwieid Daniel Hall 
MS TEGO isa ev cinc-¥s Hallett Bosworth 
ROG: GOS 65 's:6 is 60.0358 Walter Renfort 
Judge Sidering....... James C. Malaidy 
“Jim” Fletcher......0 George Lawrence 


“THE Battle Cry” is the story of a 
Kentucky feud. 

Juanita Holland, in an effort to 

reconcile the warring factions, builds 
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a schoolhouse and teaches all who will 
come, young or old, of either faction, 
hoping thereby to bring ultimate peace 
to the community. Bad Anse Harvey, 
chief of one of the clans, is suspected 
of aiding her in a land speculation and 
is threatened by, not only his enemies, 
but his own feud brothers as well. 
Juanita hides him in her house, joins 
in his defense, and finally shoots his 
enemy. From that moment there is no 
doubt as to the outcome. Anse is a 
rough but honest lover, and deserves 
the affection that he ultimately wins 
from Juanita. 

Moving pictures play a large part in 
the development of the plot. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“PAPA’S DARLING” 


Music by Ivan Caryll. Book and Lyricg 
by Harry B. Smith 


CAST 

ACHHe POpGs ....o ced vais Frank Lalor 
DARE eis oc ea ktuea we bes Octavia Broske 
GOVINO vino sine eon hho Alice Dovey 
PP EMMNEE AEC o's «das woe een Fred Walton 
OMNGE s tassicsedcs cavcn Georgia Harvey 
IB Bisco iors shfanets Shdiol wins bug Dorothy Jardon 
Colonel du Parvis......... Frank Doane 
Marcel du Parvis....... Jack Henderson 
DIOP cs icon <oeclev ewe eae Edna Hunter 
Mme. du Parvis....... Lucille Saunders 
Lieutenant Maurice... ..ccsccccccsces 


Caataieale as eae Horace G. Davenport 
Polly Bowman 


THE Mayor of Epignal, a small 
French town, and his friend, Pro- 
fessor Petipas, find the limitations of 
their provincial homes extremely irk- 
some. As a means of occasional escape 
to a larger field they invent, one a 
daughter and the other a son. These 
children, they tell their more sedate 
neighbors, live in Paris. It is only 
natural that loving parents should fre- 
quently visit equally loving children. 
Age and distance have not lessened the 
bond between these parents and their 
offspring ; indeed, as time goes on, they 
seem to need each other more and more. | 
All goes well with the amiable gen- 
tlemen until one Zozo, a dazzling bru- 
nette, late of the Paris music halls, 
comes to the peaceful haven of Epignal. 
Consternation claims the Mayor and 
the Professor of Experimental Moral 
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Psychology for its own. Their travels 
are brought to an abrupt end. Home, 
be it ever so peaceful, must suffice them 
for the future. 

There are youthful love affairs, of 
course, going on in Epignal—the manly 
tenor and the lovely maiden. Their 
lives are fitted into comfortable grooves 
before the final curtain. 

(Produced by Klaw & Erlanger.) 


“AT THE BARN” 
By Anthony P. Wharton 


CAST 

Lord Clonbarry....W. Graham Browne 
Kenneth Maxwell . E. Anson 
James B, Crane Franklin Dyall 
William Lewis Guy Newall 
Duncan Stewart Kenyon Musgrave 
Knowles Herbert Ross 
Miss Hawes Kate Serjeantson 
Linda Moore Lilian Cavanagh 
Grace Trevelyan Nellie Moore 
Molly Blair 


M OLLY BLAIR, an English musical 
comedy actress, is endowed not 
with a mere dual personality but, ac- 
cording to Kenneth Maxwell, the 
serious hero, a triple one. There is the 
Molly who really wants to be good, the 
wavering Molly who desires the good 
things of life, and the out-and-out reck- 
less Molly who does not care whether 
school keeps or not. 

In the first act, Molly is one of an 
automobile party. The owner of the 
car is Lord Clonbarry, who is Molly’s 
theatrical if not her guardian angel. 
Two years before, when Molly was in 
the chorus of a road company—with 
every prospect of remaining in it for 
the rest of her natural life—she had 
met Lord Clonbarry. He was cour- 
teous, kind and attractive, and, after a 
week of good times such as she had 
never had before, Molly made a bargain 
with him. He was to see that the 
talent of which she felt herself pos- 
sessed should be given an opportunity 
of proving itself; and, when once she 
had reached the pinnacle to which she 
aspired, he was to be given his reward. 
Of course the reckless Molly made this 
bargain, but at the end of two years— 
while prepared to fulfill its terms—the 
good Molly was still protesting. 

‘The car breaks down, and Molly 


a 
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wanders off into the fields alone and 
comes to the “Barn.” The “Barn” is 
the country home of three bachelors— 
Kenneth Maxwell, an author; James 
Crane, an artist; and William Lewis, 
just a young man. Molly has the ease 
of manner generally attributed to 
comedy actresses and makes herself 
at home speedily. In spite of the pro- 
tests of her hosts, she announces that 
she means to stay a fortnight. Max- 
well, who, as has been stated, is a very 
serious young man, will not hear of 
such a thing, but Molly tearfully tells 
him of the philandering Earl and her 
bargain about to come due, and is 
granted asylum. The wicked Earl finds 
her presently and enters a protest, but 
Molly stays. 

Of course in the fortnight that fol- 
lows, Molly does all those things that 
might be expected. She revolutionizes 
the ménage of the trio: mends their 
socks, tidies their bureaus and their 
closets, gets them back into the habits 
of evening clothes and afternoon tea, 
and wins the hearts of all three. 

In the third act Lord Clonbarry re- 
turns to carry her off, but the finer char- 
acter of Maxwell has re-awakened the 
good Molly, and the pursuing lord -is 
baffled and driven forth. Molly mar- 
ries Maxwell, and we are left to sup- 
pose that her nature will be no longer 
triple, or even dual, but that she will 
be a good little girl for ever more. At 
least we hope so. 

(Presented by Miss Tempest.) 


THE MARRIAGE OF “COLUMBINE” 


By Harold Chapin 


AST 
Scaramouche Charles Hopkins 
Columbine Mrs. Hopkins 
Tommy, their son. .John Edward Emery 
May, their daughter By Herself 
Jeanne, the baby By Itself 
Mr. George Salamandro.Edward Emery 
Mrs. La Bolaro....Louise Closser Hale 
Alfred Scott Herbert Yost 
Jessie Poole Vera Pole 
Charles Hampden 
Linda Bolton 
Eleanor Carey 


T IS a bit difficult to believe that as 
recently as the mid-Victorian period 
quite so simple a child-woman as 











Columbine could have lived and had her 
being. Everyone around her seemed 
possessed of a full quota of sophistica- 
tion, including the father of her babies, 
who in his travels had acquired both 
polish and experience. 

A little orphan of unknown parent- 
age, all Columbine’s childhood was 
passed among circus people. She was 
abused, neglected and only educated in 
acrobatics. Reading and writing were 
tasks almost beyond her, but out of this 
environment she had emerged with ex- 
quisite refinement, great personal charm 
and an innocence that passed all human 
understanding. Having been hurt in 
the circus-ring, Scaramouche, the clown, 
took her to his lodging and nursed her 
back to health. Having come to love 
her very tenderly and anxious to better 
her condition, he sent her to a re- 
spectable English school. But she was 
not happy and ran away. She found 
Scaramouche after a while and, not 
knowing that anything but love was 
necessary for an honorable union, lived 
with him and became the mother of 
his three children. It was impossible, 
however, for this state of innocence to 
go on indefinitely in moral Victorian 
England. For eight years it did endure, 
and the awakening was rude and 
cruel. 

The play opens in the small, respec- 
table English town of Dunchester. The 
editor of the local paper discovers that 
the only certificates in the family are 
for births, the one of marriage having 
apparently never been thought of. 
Columbine’s ignorance and innocence 
are so complete that it is difficult to 
bring to her mind an understanding of 
the depth of her own depravity, but it 
is finally accomplished, and she is per- 
suaded to regard herself as a curse to 
her innocent children and their father. 
The heart of the reforming editor has— 
in the meantime—undergone a change. 
He has been conquered by little Colum- 
bine’s artless charms. He makes her 
believe that it is her duty to desert her 
children and their father and make 
atonement by marrying him. 

In anguish she consents, being ap- 
parently too simple to think of the 
alternative of marrying Scaramouche, 
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the father of her children, whom she 
loves with her whole heart. The schem- 
ing editor succeeds in getting her away 
from her home and to his own lodgings, 
but is not a little disconcerted by find- 
ing that she has brought her baby with 
her. To the older children and to 
Scaramouche she may be a curse, but 
to the baby she is a necessity. “It is 
so young,” Columbine explains. “Little 
babies die without their mothers.” He 
is equally disconcerted when she re- 
fuses to permit him to kiss her. She 
cannot kiss anyone she does not love; 
kisses surely have nothing to do with 
marriage. Has he not taught her that 
one only marries to be respectable? 
Scaramouche is not long in finding her. 
He angrily tears to pieces the marriage 
certificate that the editor shows him in 
a short-lived triumph, and takes her 
back home to her children. 
(Produced by Charles Hopkins.) 





“THE BIG IDEA” 
By A. E. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton 
‘ THE CAST 
Richard Howard....Ernest Glendinning 
James Howard, his father........... 
eshigiin side Raa e Oe Forrest Robinson 
Robert Caswell, his friend........... 
Heel oiaya wis Aone weesaioe Richard Sterling 
Mr. Byrne, the paying teller......... 
siatslete eave civ.$ asta Harrold Russell 
Charles Gilmore, the manager....... 
BE ee ee ee William Courtleigh 
Steven Bingham....George Wright, Jr. 
Jim, the office boy....... Harrold Grau 
Elaine Foster......... Desmond Kelley 
Mrs. Howard, Richard’s mother..... 
Pe a ee ‘Isabel Garrison 
Elsie Howard, his sister...Hazel Lowry 
Mary, the maid Frances Wright 


HE father of Richard Howard, con- 
fronted with ruin, comes to his son 
with a full confession. He is not only 
bankrupt but is an embezzler as well. 
This—on a dramatically darkened stage 
—he tells to the son who has believed 
him to be a successful and honorable 
banker. He has exhausted every means . 
whereby he may raise funds, and not 
only beggary and dishonor face him, but 
State’s Prison as well. Twenty thousand 
dollars must be found, or discovery will 
be inevitable. Richard’s life is insured 
for twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
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rather than see his father suffer the 
penalty of his misdeeds, he decides to 
kill himself. 

This must be done carefully, how- 
ever, as suspicion of suicide might deny 
his father even this dearly bought aid. 
Accordingly he plans a scheme that 

ints to accidental electrocution. As 
immediate payment is of the most vital 
importance, he takes his intimate friend, 
Robert Caswell, into his confidence. 
Caswell, however, is too utterly de- 
moralized by Richard’s confession to be 
of any assistance to him. 

Not so Elaine Foster, who here ap- 
pears on the scene. Elaine is a mas- 
terful young woman, full of resource 
and given to action. In short order she 
learns the cause of Richard’s depres- 
sion, and instead of weakly bewailing 
his fate looks about for a means of 
averting it. The big idea is hers: 
Richard needs money, Richard is living 
a tragedy; why not commercialize it? 
But how? Tragedies, on paper, are 
productive. On paper their tragedy 
shall go. In short, they will write a 
play about the events through which 
they are actually passing. The first act 
is already complete ; they will write that 
and in the meantime let the second de- 
velop. With one’s father facing State’s 
Prison and oneself contemplating a vio- 
lent end, it cannot fail to do so. 

They are not disappointed nor kept 
waiting. Even a tragedy must have a 
love interest, so their second act shall 
be devoted to that. But where find it? 
Where? Are they not supplying it 
themselves? So the problem of the sec- 
ond act is solved. Richard’s father also 
provides a little more material in the 
interim by attempting suicide. 

The third act is to be given over to 
the selling of the play. Whether it is 
to be tragic or otherwise remains to be 
seen. Elaine knows a famous theatrical 
manager, and to him they take the first 
two acts. The manager is delighted 
with the play as far as it has gone, but 
naturally does not care to buy a pig in 
a poke and wants to be told what 1s still 
to come. They tell him it is not yet 
completed, but he need not fear, for it is 
going on. The ending is of the utmost 
importance to him. Will it be happy? 
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They tell him that depends entirely on 
himself ; if he buys the play, the ending 
will be happy; if he does not buy the 
play, the ending will surely be un- 
happy. 

The manager offers them five hun- 
dred dollars for it, but when they de- 
mand twenty-two thousand dollars he 
laughs at them. A gradual realization, 
however, has come to him that Richard 
is telling him his own life story and 
will kill himself if the twenty-two 
thousand dollars is not procured. Al- 
though he feels that he is being black- 
mailed, the idea of the whole thing is 
so unique, and the play, so far as it 
has progressed, so good, that—rather 
than have Richard carry. out his tragic 
determination and leave the play un- 
finished—he finally yields and gives 
them the full amount. Having accepted 
it, he asks them if now they will assure 
him of a happy ending. Richard and 
Elaine throw themselves in each other’s 
arms, which appears to prove an en- 
tirely satisfactory answer to the exact- 
ing manager. . 

(Presented by Cohan and Harris.) 


“YOSEMITE” 
By Charles A. Taylor 


Frank Keenan 
Calvin Thomas 
Mac Barnes 
Mario Majeroni 
Joseph Grehan 
Roberto Deshon 
John Mitchell 
Thomas Moegan 
Robert Davis 
Valentine 

Lillian Kingsbury 
Ethel Clifton 
Blanche Burns 


OSEMITE is a bandit, named after 

his favorite hunting ground, the 

Valley of Yosemite. Mercedes, the god- 

child of Father Michael, a priest at the 

Carmel Mission, is beloved by Yosemite 

and is the mother of his child Lone 
Star. : 

Before the play begins, Mercedes 
had been rescued from the Indians by 
Yosemite and taken by him to the Mis- 
sion for safe keeping. Later, seeing 











the girl again, he stole her himself. 
When the play opens, Mercedes has run 
away from him with her baby, and a 
searching party headed by Glen Ran- 
dall, a young American explorer, is 
looking for her. The rescuers finally 
find her, and of course Randall falls 
in love with her without any incon- 
venient loss of time. As he is about 
to start out with her on their way back 
to the Mission, Yosemite surprises 
them, steals the baby, and runs away 
with it. 

Act second is in the Devil’s Bowl, an 
extinct volcano. It is night. Mercedes 
comes in search of little Lone Star, is 
caught by the bandit and held captive, 
but once mote Randall comes to her 
rescue and this time saves both mother 
and child. 

Act third is laid in the garden of the 
Mission, where, for six years, Mercedes 
and her child have found peace and pro- 
tection. Randall still loves Mercedes, 
but she refuses to marry him so long 
as Yosemite, the father of her child, is 
still living. The bandit is captured and 
brought to the Mission. He begs to be 
allowed to see Mercedes and his daugh- 
ter, but Father Michael refuses him the 
privilege. Yosemite thereupon calls 
down the curse of heaven upon the 
priest, the Mission and the church in 
general. The soldiers lead him away to 
be shot, but his time has not yet come. 
Once more he escapes, once more steals 
the child and, in doing so, mortally 
wounds Mercedes, who dies in the arms 
of the faithful Randall. 

Ten years more slip by between the 
third and fourth acts. Lone Star is 
now a beautiful maiden of sixteen. She 
is living in the Valley with Peora, an 
old squaw who had once been her 
mother’s nurse. Yosemite has been in 
prison for many years, but returns 
feeble and broken to see his child before 
he dies. Before his death he has the 
humiliation of seeing his daughter in 
the arms of Randall, who has trans- 
ferred his love from the dead mother to 
the living child. Yosemite dies; Mer- 
cedes is at last avenged; and Lone Star 
rescued—this time for good. 

(Produced by the Taylor Amuse- 
ment Company. ) 
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“WHAT IT MEANS TO A WOMAN” 
By E. H. Gould and F. Whitehouse 


CAST 
Warren GrieveS...cccccsess Frank Mills 
BLO 1 Re a ae Rita Jolivet 
Joseph Kilgour 
Miss Marion Gardner.Laura Nelson Hall 
Mrs. Harry Mead....Catharine Calhoun 





Mrs. Joseph Stanton....Jean Newcombe 
MISE DOU OW bhi cadcccvess Alice John 
PLANS hicdeden es Mary Miles Minter 
a ee ee Florence St. Leonard 
MONMGIEG «csi. 0%iscga eines Royden Keith 
JOM. ..ceccecccccees Arthur P. Hyman 
PV GUOUTS 5 casas saeaks Frederick Butler 


ONCE more the estimable but preoc- 

cupied man of affairs has been pil- 
loried for causing through his neglect 
the downfall of his wife. In this par- 
ticular case the wife longed not only 
for attention but also for cocktails and 
highballs. Her husband not only neg- 
lected her, according to her way of 
thinking, but bored her in the bargain. 
He was sober and industrious, while she 
longed for excitement and amusement. 
To gain them she took to secret tippling, 
tangoing and gambling. Her father had 
been a drunkard, so she had heredity to 
fall back on. He had managed in spite 
of his failing to keep himself highly re- 
spected ; doubtless she thought she could 
do the same. But she couldn’t. 

When Warren Grieves, the much 
tried husband, expostulated, her only 
refuge was to lie. He tried. keeping 
stimulants from her by force, but she 
foiled him by cunning. The house was 
honey-combed with hidden flasks. At 
last the husband put her in the hands of 
a famous nerve specialist—Dr. Haskell 
—who had himself been in love with 
her before her marriage. The Doctor 
warned her that her heart was fast 
weakening under the strain she was put- 
ting upon it, but assured her that if she 
would lead a temperate, outdoor life for 
a while she would soon be well. 

Apparently she did not want to get 
well, for she paid no attention to his 
advice and went steadily from bad to 
worse. Among her new-made, de- 
moralizing friends was a dancing 
master whom her husband had forbid- 
den the house. Coming home unex- 
pectedly in the morning, the husband 
found him there and his wife sadly the 
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worse from cocktails. In her anger 
at being detected, and in an irresponsible 
condition, when her husband tries to 
take from her by force the liquor she 
is drinking, she loses all control of her- 
self and strikes him. 

Grieves now decides he can endure 
no more and determines to divorce her. 
He has himself become interested in the 
governess of their little child, who has 
helped him through many ‘miserable 
hours and scenes. In Mrs. Grieves’ 
present condition, however, he can do 
nothing, and sends her to Doctor Has- 
kell’s bungalow in the Adirondacks. 
Under his treatment she soon recovers 
not only her health but her sanity. Her 
gratitude to the Doctor is very deep; 
unfortunately she shows it by falling in 
love with him. But there is left no 
remnant of his old love for her. All 
that he has done has been on account of 
his pity and friendship for her husband, 
and in the hope of bringing about an 
ultimate reconciliation between them. 
This discovery kills all her new-born 
resolutions. A convenient flask is found, 
and as the relenting husband enters the 
room she gives way to a fit of hysterical 
anger which proves too great a tax 
for her weakened heart, and she falls 
dead. 

(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) 


“THE HEART OF PADDY WHACK” 
By Rachel Crothers 


CHARACTERS 
Stephen Davis 
Jessie Crommette 
Jennie Lamont 
..Maud Hosford 
Edith Luckett 
Chauncey Olcott 
..Charles E. Verner 
Fleming Ward 
Richard Quilter 


Bridget O’Riley 

Miss Margaret Flinn.. 
Mona C 

Dennis O’Malley 
Squire Limmering.. 
Lawrie Limmering 
Mr. O’Dowd 


ACK to Dennis O’Malley’s unpre- 
tentious home in Ireland, in the year 

of 1830 and the month of June, comes 
his lovely ward, Mona. She has just 
finished her schooling, and her home is 
now to be with him. It is not long be- 
fore the youthful heart of the no longer 
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young barrister is completely given to 
the girl. But his sense of duty is 
stronger than even his great love. He 
doubts if, at his age, he will be able to 
bring into the young girl’s life all that it 
should have, so he starts out to find 
for her a husband more suitable in 
years. Much humor and tenderness run 
through the three acts as they unfold, 
and the happy ending is found when 
the over-conscientious guardian finally 
learns that his love for his ward is only 
to be matched by her love for him. 
Dennis O’Malley (Chauncey Olcott) 
sings many of his old songs during the 
play, and several new ones as well, 
among them being: “Irish Eyes of 
Love,” “A Broth of a Boy,” “A Little 
Bit of Heaven,” and “Who Knows?” 
(Produced by Henry Miller.) 


“PILATE’S DAUGHTER” 
By Francis N. Kenzel 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Claudia Proclea Marion Barney 
Claudia (first act) Violet de Biccari 

Claudia (ten years later) 

Constance Molineaux 
Josephine Hamner 
Julie Dillon 
Marion Barney 


Agrippina 
Amelia Barleon 


Rufilla 


ILATE’S DAUGHTER” was writ- 

ten by Francis N. Kenzel, a priest, 
and was intended for an amateur Len- 
ten pageant to be played by the women 
of his parish in Roxboro, Mass. It 
is written in five acts and seven scenes, 
and its cast is entirely composed of 
women. 


[7 IS the story of the little daughter 
of Pontius Pilate. The child Claudia 
sees the Christ on his journey toward 
Calvary. She does not know who He 
is, but her heart is moved to pity as she 
sees Him staggering beneath the weight 
of His cross and jeered by the angry 
mob. In childish sorrow she throws 
Him a flower from her balcony as He 
passes beneath her, which touches Him 
and falls at His feet. After the crowd 
has passed she runs out and finds her 
flower uncrushed. She cherishes it in 
memory of the unknown sufferer who 
so filled her heart with reverence and 
love. After the crucifixion, Claudia is 

















taken to a community of Christians by 
Rebecca, a maiden in the palace. 

Ten years pass, and we find Claudia 
a woman and a zealous Christian. With 
her wonderful, imperishable flower she 
performs many miracles. It causes 
water to gush forth from the rocks to 
quench the thirst of prisoners, shrivels 


“THE DENIAL” 
By J. B. Larrie 


CAST 
McLaughry, a new warden..Mr. Kauser 
Stevens, of the Courier....Mr. Gilmore 
Meigs, an old guard....Mr. Kingsford 
PR ee a See oy Mr. Stein 
DEVE . WORE 00 sci oes ces Mrs. Holcombe 


HE first of the new series of little 

plays at The Princess Theater is 
laid in the not over-salubrious sur- 
roundings of the Office of the Death- 
House Keeper at Sing-Sing Prison. It 
is 5:15 in the morning of the day of an 
execution. Burke is the name of the 
condemned man. His mother comes to 
bid him farewell, but—with one last 
spark of nobility—Burke denies his 
identity, hoping by so doing to save her 
the pain of his disgrace. He tells her 
that he is not her son—to whom he ac- 
knowledges that he bore an extraordi- 
nary resemblance—but the murderer of 
that son. Whether he really deceived his 
mother or not is the question. It may 
be that she also did some deceiving in 
order that he might die happy in belief 
that he had spared her feelings and won 
back her good opinion. However, that 
is merely conjecture. 


“THE FOG” 
By Frederick Truesdell 


CAST 

Andrew McTavish, a marine engi- 

BOO cs iwovcse ca ciwuer tse ees Mr. Blinn 
Kates TiS WING. vss c.csk sacs Miss Polini 
William Baggs, a ship — ane oe 

Sis areietaeets ome eRe , 
Mr. Leigh, an English gentleman.... 
Mr. Trevor 


SITS title would lead one to sus- 
pect, the second of the group of 
plays is English: in the “living room 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 





FOUR LITTLE PLAYS AT THE PRINCESS 
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the hand of a murderess, cures the mad- 
ness of a betrayer of Jesus, and even 
raises the dead. 

In the last act, which is called 
“Claudia Triumphant,” she dies at the 
court of Agrippina, a martyr to the 
faith. 

(Produced by the Alban Company.) © 


back of a shop, a mean room in one of 
London’s mean streets,” is its locality. 
Andrew McTavish, a marine engineer 
with a most ungentle nature, returns to 
his home unexpectedly, and unjustly 
suspects an innocent visitor to be the 
lover of his wife. Waiting for no ex- 
planation, he murders the unfortunate 
man. His wife—as a matter of fact— 
has a lover, one William Baggs, a ship 
chandler, and his arrival on the scene 
makes it clear to McTavish that he has 
murdered the wrong man. Instead of 
murdering the guilty pair as might be 
expected, he locks them in the room 
with his innocent victim, telling them he 
is going for the police, to whom they 
id give any explanation that they see 
ft 


“NETTIE” 
By George Ade 


CAST 

Billy Donelson, a mining engineer.... 
5: dalaa inode tela w a a aewa dee wa Mr. Trevor 
Freddie Nichols, a diner out. Mr. Edgard 
Jimmy Bates, of the old guard 


PET are hg eo Ne a5 wb belie ee Ase Mr. Blinn 
PO Oe eer Ee Mr. Gilmore 
A MEessEenge?. ... 60.0000 Mr. Macomber 


ALTHOUGH Nettie does not appear 
at all in the play that bears her 
name, and apparently from the remarks 
made about her was not all she should 
have been, at least in the play there is 
neither battle, nor murder, nor sudden 
death—so one has much for which to 
thank her. 

Nettie is a little charmer of the con- 
fidence variety. Although her bag of 
tricks may be limited, she has been able 
to use them with great success on at 
least three victims. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that these victims are men. 
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Two of them are still young, but the 
* third, although old enough to know 
better, is the most gullible of them alli. 
In spite of the fact that they have all 
fallen successively beneath her wiles, 
they all believe her to be above reproach, 
simple and virtuous. They meet quite 
by accident in a palm room, each hav- 
ing come with the intention of meeting 
her. Nettie does not come, having per- 
haps gotten wind in some way of their 
meeting. Her true character is ex- 
posed by the relating of each to the 
other of their several experiences with 
her. The older man retains his infatua- 


tion, refusing to be disenchanted, but 
the younger men see their folly and are 
completely disillusionized. 


“ACROSS THE BORDER” 
By Beulah Marie Dix 


CAST 
Senior Lieutenant 
The Corporal 
Boy Trooper 
First Trooper 
Second Trooper 
Junior Lieutenant 
The Master of the House....Mr. Blinn 
The Old Woman Mrs. Carroll 


The Little Boy 
Miss Murdoch 


The Dark Man Mr. Kauser 
The Woman with the Baby..Miss Polini 
The Man Who Prays Mr. Kauser 
The Man Who Curses 
The Surgeon 
The Orderly 


HE author of “Across the Border” 

calls it a play of the present. “The 
people in it,” he also tells us, “speak 
English, but they are no more meant 
to be English than they are meant to be 
Austrian, French, German or Rus- 
sian.” 

In the first of the four scenes a lieu- 
tenant has been trapped with a handful 
of his men in a hut. He volunteers to 
go himself through the hostile lines back 
to their own headquarters for aid. A 
few moments after he leaves, a volley 
tells its own story. He has been killed. 


Mr. Trevor 
Mr. Kingsford 
Mr. Edgard 


Mr. Kingsford 
Mr. Gilmore 
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The second scene is called “The Place 
of Quiet.” The soul of the Lieutenant 
has crossed the border, but he does not 
realize that he is what men call dead. 
He comes to a farm-house, apparently 
inhabited by ordinary living beings. 
They are, however, like himself spirits 
and victims of the war. 

_The “Master” of the house is the 
spokesman among these spirits. He 
leads the Lieutenant on until he tells 
them of his achievements in the war 
and, finally, making it known to him 
that he is no longer either among the 
living or living himself, confronts him 
with all the misery that his prowess on 
the field of battle has brought into the 
lives of others. Bloodstained and re- 
sponsible for so much wretchedness, his 
preceptor makes it clear to him that he 
cannot hope to enter into the peace that 
has been prepared for the innocent souls 
whom he has sent out of the world. 
Even the gentle spirit of the girl whom 
he loved draws away in terror as she 
sees his soul for what it really is. 

The third scene is in a sort of Purga- 
tory called “The Place of Winds.” The 
dead man, accompanied by the “Master” 
must listen to the laments of myriad 
sufferers, the wailing of women and 
little children, the bitter anguish of men. 
Thoroughly realizing at last the re- 
sponsibility of deeds of injustice and 
cruelty, he prays to be allowed to return 
to his fellow-men and warn them. The 
penalty of undergoing terrible physical 
pain he is willing to pay. So sincere is 
his remorse that he is permitted to re- 
turn. The last scene finds him, again 
living, in a “Field Hospital.” In hor- 
rible suffering, he lies among his 
wounded brothers vainly endeavoring to 
teach them what he has learned. But 
his message is only regarded as delirium 
and goes unheeded. At last the spirit 
he had loved comes to him, and he dies 
in peace when he is assured that his 
agony and remorse have won his ex- 
piation. 





